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THE CHURCH REVIEW ADVERTISER 


An Entirely New Edition of Lord Byron’s 


CHILDEH HAROLD. 


With numerous new and beautiful illustrations on wood, The drawings by F. Myrick, S. L. 
Smith, Harry Fenn, E. H. Garrett, G. Perkins, F. B. Schell, J. D. Woodward, L. S. Ipsen. 
Drawn and engraved under the supervision of A. V. S. ANTHONY. An elegant octavo volume 
of nearly 250 pages, beautifully bound, with full gilt edges, in box. Price, in cloth, $6.00; in 
antique morocco or tree calf, $10.00; in crushed levant, with silk linings, $25.00, 

** Given our choice between this poem and any other poem published during the present season, we should give 
the others the go-by, and select this as one of the noblest and greatest poems in the whole range of English poetry. 
The illustrations in this beautiful edition of Childe Harold are conceived and executed in the good old-fashioned 
manly style that characterized the best days of drawing and engraving. ‘Taken as a whole, the effect they have 
upon the mind is one of simple, serene lovliness. They should be studied, as Childe Harold should be read, over 
and over again.”—&. H. Stoddard, in N. Y. Matl and Express. 


THE CHOICEST EDITIONS OF THE GREAT MODERN POEMS. 
Uniform with “ Childe Harold.”’ Each in one volume, 8vo. Elegantly bound, with 
full gilt edges, ina neat box. Each poem, $6.00; in tree calf or morocco, $10.00. 


LUCILE. THE PRINCESS. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. With 160 illustrations. | The most famous poem of LORD TENNYSON. 


The high peaks of the Pyrenees, the golden valleys | With 120 illustrations. 
of the Rhineland, and the battle-wept heights of the | ‘The most superb book of the season. The ex- 
Crimea. quisite binding makes a fit casket for Tennyson's 
“This new edition is simply perfect—paper, type, enchanting ‘ Princess.’"—Hart/ford Fournai. 


printing, and especially the illustrations. A most 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 








charming Christmas gift."—American Literary 


Churchman. 
| Asuperb fine-art edition, with 120 illustrations, 
MARMION. of ScoTt’s poem of Scottish chivalry. 
With sexu than 100 illustrations and orna- “On page after page are seen the great dome of 
mental borders. Ben-an rising in mid-air, huge Ben-venue throwing 
“Wild Scottish beauty. Never had a poem of | its shadowed masses upon the lakes, and the long 
stately and immortal beauty a more fitting setting.’ heights of Ben Lomond hemming the horizon.”— 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. Atlantic Monthly. 





JAPANESE HOMES 


AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By EDWARD S. Morsk, Ph.D., Director of the Peabody 
Academy of Science, late Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Tokio, Japan, Member of 
the National Academy of Science, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
etc., etc. Profusely illustrated with over three hundred original drawings by the author. 1 vol., 


8vo. $5.00. 
A work of unique and surpassing interest. Prof. Morse has enjoyed remarkable opportunities for seeing and 


studying this wonderful people in their own homes. 


CHOSON: THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM. 
A SKETCH OF KoREA. By PERCIVAL LOWELL. With twenty-five full-page illustrations after 
photographs taken in Korea. Also, two maps and many vignettes. 1 vol., 8vo, $5.00. 
‘** Lowell accompanied the Korean embassy to the United States, and returned to Korea where he was enter- 


tained as the guest of the king for several months, enjoying exceptional opportunities for seeing the wonderful 
Hermit Nation. These favorable chances result in the most thorough and valuable description yet written of 


Korea."—Seston Transcript. 
DOSIA’S DAUGHTER. 


By Henry GREVILLE. Translated by Mrs. C. E. Clement. $1.25. 


The original copyright edition of the latest novel of the celebrated French novelist. ‘‘ Inimitable pictures, idyllic, 
a style lucid, and fresh, and sparkling.” 


THE GOLDEN SPIKE. 

By EDWARD KING. $1.50. 
“‘ Mr. King is a writer whom we shall look out for ; and now that Tourguenief is dead, it may fall to him to take 
up the mantle of the prophet.” —The Literary World, London. 


DAVY AND THE GOBLIN. 


By CHARLES E, CARRYL. 8vo. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 
An acute critic recently wrote that the mantle of the author of * Alice's Adventures in Wonderland” has 
certainly descended on Charles Carryl. 


*,°Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


. 
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In selecting a prayer-book, either for use or a present, care should be taken not only to 
secure attractive binding, but attention should be paid to the type and the paper used. 
There is great a difference in the several editions published. The * OXFORD” 
editions are printed on an opaque paper, made in their own paper mills from pure linen, and 
the plates, from which the books are printed, are kept in perfect repair, thus doing away 
with such defects as broken letters or battered lines. As your bookseller to show you an 


“OXFORD” edition and compare it yourself, with any others he may have. 


FINE ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 


The “FAVORITE” Hymn Series. 


The following favorite hymns beautifully bound in cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
edge, with 16 illustrations, as well as a memorial sketch of the author. Price, 75c. 





Nearer my God to Thee, by Sarah Flower Adams. { Insect (The). With r4o illustrations drawn specially 

ae" a | for this work by Giacomelli, and engraved by Rouget 

Rock of Ages, by Augustus Montague Toplady. | and other culnont artists. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 

Jesus, Lover of my Soul, by Charles Wesley. } edges. New edition. $4.00 
| . . 

The Lord's Prayer. Finely illustrated. Uniform | Mediterranean Illustrated (The). Picturesque 

with “ Favorite Hymn Series.” 75C. Views of its Cities, Shores and Islands. Uniform 


with and by the author of, ** The Arctic World Illus- 


Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. | trated.” 30 full-page and 140 other illustrations. 
Large 8vo, cloth, extra gilt edges. $3.50 | With tinted Map. Royal gto, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Ancient Mariner (Coleridge’s). Illustrated by New edition. $4.50 


David Scott, R.S.A. With Life of the Artist and | Michelet (Jules). The Bird. Illustrated with 210 
Descriptive Notices of the Plates by Rev. A. L. | engravings by Giacomelli, Doré's collaborateur on 
Simpson, D.D., Derby. Sq. 16mo, cloth extra, $1.50 | his Bible. 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt 

Bird World (The). Described with Pen and Pencil. side, and giltedges. New edition. $4.00 
By W. H. Davenport Adams. Beautifully illus- Michelet (Madame). Nature: or the Poetry of 
trated with fifty-one full-page, and upward of one Earth and Sea. With upward of 300 illustratwns, 
hundred other engravings by Giacomelli, engraved drawn specially for this work by Giacomelli, and en- 
by Rouget, Berviller, Meaulle, Sargent, Whymper, | graved by the most eminent French and English 
and Morrison. Uniform with ** Michelet’s Bird.” | artists. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. $4.00 
8vo, cloth, full gilt side and gilt edges. $4.00 | Mountain (The). With upward ot 60 illustrations, 

Famous Parks and Gardens of the World (The). by Percival Skelton and Clark Stanton. 8vo, cloth 


Described and illustrated with upward of 80 fine extra, richly gilt, gilt edges. $4.00 
Slech, full cil Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in | Sea (The). With 10 tinted engravings, beautifully 
cloth, full gilt. $4.50 | executed. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges. $4.00 


A THOUGHT FOR SUNRISE.k} ATHOUGHT FOR SUNSET. 


Two beautiful text-books, with daily texts and hymns, covers in gold. 
Ribbon tied. Each, 35c. 


THOS. NELSON & SON,42 Bleecker St., New York. 
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PARTIAL PROSPECTUS OF 


WIDE AWAKE for 1886. 
Full Prospectus sent on Application, 


SIX ILLUSTRATED SERIALS. 
I, A Midshipman at Large. 

Il, The Cruise of the Casabianca. 

Every boy will enjoy these two stories of Newport 
and Ocean Yachting, by Charles R. Talbot. 

it. A Girland a Jewel. 

By Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. A White Moun- 
tain Romance. 

IV. Dilly and the Captain. 
Vv. Peggy and Her Family. 

Margaret Sidney writes these two amusing Adven- 
ture Serials for Little Folks, Thirty-six illustrations 
each. 

VI. A Six-month’s Story (title to be announced), by 
Charlies Egbert Craddock, author of Doton the Kavine. 
Royal Girls and Royal Courts. 

By Mrs John Sherwood. Especially brillant and 
instractive. It will run through the year. 

A Cycle of Children. 

By Eldridge 8S. Brooke. Illustrations by Howard 
Pyle. Twelve historical stories celebrating twelve 
popular holidays. The first three are : 

Master Sandy's Christmas Snapdragon. 

Mistress Margery’s New Year's Pin-Money. 

Mr. Pepy’s Valentine. 

Stories of American Wars, 
Thrilling incidents in our various American warfares. 


In Peril, 
A Romantic dozen of adventures, but all strictly true. 
Youth in Twelve Centuries, 

A beautiful art feature. Twenty-four superb studies 
of race-types and national costumes, by F. Childe 
Hassam, with text by M. E. B. 

Fire-Place Stories. 

This article wiil be a notable feature of the Christ- 
mas Number. The rich illustrations incinde two 
paintings in clay, modeled expressly for WIDE AWAKE, 
and reproduced by special processes, in three tones. 

SOME SPECIAL ARTICLES. 

L’Enfant Terribie Turk. By Hon. 8. 8. Cox, U. 8. 
Minister to Turkey. 

The Princess Pocahontasin England. By Mrs. Ray- 
mond Blathwayte. [Illustrations include portrait 
from painting never before engraved. 

utographs and Autograph Hunters. By Nora Perry. 
Racy and amusing. 

A Grand Peace-Meet, by Will P. Hooper. An impos- 
ing Indian Ceremony; with many pictures by the 
author. 

My First Buffalo Hunt. By Gen. John C, Fremont. 

TWELVE BALLADS, 

These are contributed by twelve of the foremost 
women poets of America. Each ballad will fill five 
to seven pictorial pages. The first three are: 

The Deacon's Little Maid. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 

The Story of the Chevalier. By Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. 

The Minute-Man. By Margaret Sidney. 

The C. Y. F. BR. U. Readings meet the 
growing demand for the Aelpfui in literature, history, 
science, art, and practical doing. 


Send for Premium List. Wide Awake is only $3 a year. 


For the little brothers and sisters and friends too 
young to read Wipg AWAKE, D. Lorarop & Co., 
publish three charming magazines, all finely illus- 
t 


BABYLAND, 60 cts. 


OVaND Women, 91,00, 


THE PANSY, $1.00. 








rated ; 
For Baby and mamma in 
the Nursery. 
For youngest readers 
at home and school. 
For both week-day 
and sunday reading. 


Many of the choicest books of the season published 
by D. Lornrop & Co., Boston, are for sale at our 
bookstores. The following deserve special mention : 

Heroines of the Poets with superb illustrations by 
Lungren. 

Wonderful Christmasses of Old, exquisitely illustra- 
ted, and elegantly bound, enclosed in an artistic box 
bearing a unique design of the Shepherds’ guided by 
the Starof Bethlehem. 

The Stabat Mater and the Old Arm Chair, illustra- 
ted and in fine bindings are now ready. Illustrated 
editions of Ideal Poems, Wild Flowers and Where 
They Grow, our National Hymn, Out of Darkness, 
Ode to Immortality, Romance In Song are choice gift 
Books. 

Two new Books of Travel, The Golden West, by 
Margaret Sidney, and A Family Flight through Mex- 
ico, by Edward Everett Hale and Miss Susan Hale, are 
of course very popular. 

All Amateur Artists should read Art for Young 
Folks. An clegant quarto with hundreds of illustra- 
tions, practical directions an:i much genera! informa- 
tion. One of the most admirable books of its kind is 
Helps by the Way. Reading in prose and verse for 
every day in the year, from a!l sources, with an intro- 
duction by Phillips Brooks. 

Up Hill and Down Dale is a very beautiful new 
quarto of The Illustrated Science Series. Overhead, 
Underfvot, and Eyes Right are issued in new covers 
uniform with this new volume. 

A new edition of Child Lore with sixty-four new 
pages and exquisite new cover is now ready. 

D. Lotnrop:and Co.'s Annuals for Young People 
scarcely need,an introduction, They are brought out 
this year with covers that are works of Art, being per- 
fect reproductions of exquisite water-color paintings, 
preserving their original pebbled appearance. 

Wide Awake T is handsomer than its predecessors, 
its frontispiece alone worth the price of the volume. 

Our Little Men and Women for 1886 is more bright 
and winsome than ever. 

The Pansy for 1856 is a storehouse of good things, 
including serials by Pansy and Magaret Sydney. 

Chatauqua Young Folk’s Annual for 1856 i-, at once 
instructive, practical, and fascinating. 

Babyland a) ways dainty and refined is more beauti- 
ful this year than ever. 

These Annuals contain the choicest and most costly 
illustrations. 

Choice New Books for Young Folks’ Libraries are 
Wonder Stories of Science, Boy Life in the United 
States Navy, In No-Man’s Land, A Wonder Story for 
Children, by Eibridge 8S. Brooks, Boys’ Heroes, by E. 
E. Hale, Children of Westminster Abbey, by Rore 
Kingsley, Dean Stanley with the Children, by Mrs. 
Francis A. Humphrey, How They Went to Europe, by 
Margaret Sidney, Great Composers, by Hezekiah 
Butterworth, 

Among the Choice Books for Girls are the Yensie 
Walton Books, Marie Oliver's and Julia A. Eastman’s 
Books, Margaret Sidney’s What the Seven Did and 
Pansy’s Christe’s Christmas, 

The Boys are delighted with the Rocky Fork Library, 
Plucky Boys’ Library, Discoverers and Conquerors, 
Our Club Library and the Pence Island Series. 

Boys and Girls as well as the older folks never tire of 
Beautifully illustrated Histories of Miss Younge. 
The sale of these books is something marvelous. 
Other Series for boys and girls quite new yet so well 
known as to become houxehold words, are The Child 
Life Series, 25 vols., Fern Glen Series, 26 vols., and 
The Young Folks’, 30 vols, 

Books of unusua! merit have been added to the V. I. F. 

Series. The To-Day Library, .The Reading Union 
Library, Lothrop’s Historical Library. Spare Minute 
Series, and the Pansy Books, all of which should be 
specially noticed. 

For fuller information send for D. Lothrop and 
Company’s Catalogue. It contains a list of a Thou- 
sand Choice Books for Home and Town Libraries and 
of the most desirable Holiday Books, 

D. Lothrop & Co. also publish five illustrated mag- 
azines for the family adapted to different ages. All 
booksellers receive subscriptions for them. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
DBD. LOTHROoY «@ CO. Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. 
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American History, Statesmanship 
and Literature. 


Logically compact in structure and development, 
scholarly and readable in thought and style, and 
withal pervaded by a lofty ethical spirit, they mark a 
most decided advance in modern English prose, and 
bid fair to settle many a literary question that has 
hitherto defied the wisdom of the wisest.— 7he /nde- 
pendent. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 


A Series of volumes narrating the history of those 
States of the Union which have a striking Political, 
Social, or Economical History. 

Edited by HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
J. Vircinta. By John Esten Cooke, 
Il. Orecon. By Willam Barrows. 

III. MaryLanp. By William Hand Browne. 

= Kentucky. By N. S. Shaler. 
MicnuiGan. By Thomas M. Cooley. 

vi Kansas. By Leverett W. Spring. 

VIL. Cauirornia. By Josiah Royce. (Vear/y ready.) 
Other volumes in preparat on.) Each volume, 16mo, 

gilt top, $1.25. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


A’ series of Biographies of Men conspicuous in the 
Political History of the United States. 
Edited by JOHN T. MORSE, Jr. 
I. Joun Quincy Apams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Il, AtexaAnveR Hamicton. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 
III. Joun C. CALnoun. 
IV. Anprew JACKSON. 
V. Joun RANDOLPH. 
VI. James Monros. 
VII. THomas Jerrerson. 
VILL. Danis, Wesster. 
1X. Actpert GALLATIN, 
X. James Maptson. 


By Dr. H. Von Holst. 
By Prof. Wm. G. Sumner. 
By Henry Adams. 

By Pres. D. C. Gilman. 

By John T. Morse, Jr. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
By John Austin Stevens, 
By Sydney Howard Gay. 


XI. Joun Apams. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
XU. Joun Marswarc. By Allan B. Magruder. 
XIIL. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. ~ James K. Hosmer. 
XV. Henry Cray. By 

ready.) 
(Other volumes in preparation.) Each volume, 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


XIV., y Carl Schurz. (Nearly 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


A Series of Biographies of Distinguished American 
Authors. 
Edited by 
I. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Warner. 
Il. Noan Wesstrr. By Horace E. Scudder. 
III. Henry VD. THorgau. By Frank B. Sanborn. 
IV. GeorGce Riptey. By Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham. 
V. James Fenimore Cooper. By Prof. T. R. 
Lounsbury. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
By Charles Dudley 


VI. MarGaret Futter Ossoui. By T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 
VII. RaLrH WALDo Emerson. By O. W. Holmes. 


VIII. EvGar Aten Pos. By G. E, Woodberry. 
IX. NATHANIEL Parker Wituis. By H. A. Beers. 


ther volumes in preparation.) Each volume, with 
portrait, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


ate For sale by all Booksellers. 





New and Holiday Books 


OLD LINES IN NEW BLACK AND 
WHITE. 


Twelve fine large Charcoal Sketches by F. Hopxin- 
son Situ, illustrating lines of Wuirtier, HOLMes 
and Lowe... Reproduced by the Phototype process 
with admirable effect. Bound, or in portfolio, $12.0c. 


POEMS OF NATURE. 


By Joun G. Wuitrier. A Notable Holiday Vol- 
ume. _lilustrated with fifteen full-page engravings 
from Nature by E-aripGe KiInGsLey, and containing 
a — etched portrait of Mr. Whittier. Quarto, 
taste lly bound, cloth, $6.00; full Persian levant, 
full polished calf, $15.00. 


THE LAST LEAF. 
A Holiday Vol- 


$12. 00; 


By Oviver WenpDELL Ho_mes 
ume quite out of the common range. Contains the 
Poem in fac-simile of Dr. Holmes’s writing, illustrated 
with twenty-four full-page designs, and charming dec- 
orative drawings, by F. Hopkinson SMITH and 
GeorGet WHARTON Epwarps. Quarto, beautifully 
bound, $10.00. 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 
The First Opening of the New Portfolio. By OLIVER 
WENDELL HoLMEs. 12m0, gilt top, $1.50. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF LOUIS 
AGASSIZ. 


Acassiz. With Portraits and sev- 
2 vuls., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


By Euizapetu C. 
eral Illustrations. 


POETS OF AMERICA. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of “* Vic- 
torian Poets,” etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED 
BY MODERN KNOWLEDGE. 

By Joun Fiske, author of ** Myths and Myth-Mak- 
ers.”” 16mo0, $1.00. 

STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. 

By Ricuarp Grant Wuires, author of “‘A Life of 
Shakespeare,” ‘‘Words and their Uses,” ‘ England 
Without and Within,” etc. Uniform with ‘* Words 
and their Uses”; also, uniform with the Riverside 
Edition of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. 

By T. 
guemes and Literature in Cornell 1 
$2.50. 

THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 


author of “In 
etc. 


F. Crane, Professor of the Romance Lan- 
Jniversity. 8vo, 


By CuHarves Epwarp CRrappbock, 
the Tennessee Mountaius,” “ Down the Ravine,” 


16mo, $1.25. 
BIRD-WAYS. 


By Ottve Tuorneé Miter, author of * 
in Feathers and Fur,” etc. $1.25. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


A Sketch, Political and Military. By Joun Cop- 
MAN Ropes, Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. With Maps. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


Little Folks 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Putlishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass.; 11 E. 17th Street, New York. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1886. 


Will contain the following Serial Stories.— 
IN THE CLOUDS. 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Author of ‘The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains,”’ ‘‘In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc. 


HENRY JAMES, 


{The Princess Casamassima” will continue until 
August, 1886.] 


THE GOLDEN JUSTICE. 
By WILLIAM E. BISHOP, 


Author of *‘ The House of a Merchant Prince.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Will write for Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLY for 1886. 


JOHN FISEE 


Will contribute six or more papers on United States 
History, covering the period from the Revolution to the 
adoption of the Constitution. These papers discuss a 
portion of American history very imperfectly known, 
and cannot fail to be exceedingly engaging by reason 
of Mr. Fiske’s ample knowledge and singularly clear 


style. 
PHILIP GILBERT EAMERTON, 


The distinguished English writer, will furnish a series 
of articles comparing French and English people, char- 
acter, opinions, customs, etc. Mr. Hamerton is 
eculiarly qualified, by his intimate knowledge of the 
‘rench as well as of his fellow-countrymen, to write on 
this subject. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 


Author of ** Marjorie Daw,” etc., will contribute some 
Short Stories. 


Living Questions, The important political 
subjects which will come conspicuous!ly before the pub- 
lic in the immediate future—Civil Service Administra- 
tion and Reform, the Silver Question, the Tariff, our 
Indian Policy, and questions in Social Science—will be 
discussed by men competent to treat them adequately 
and impartially. 

The various features of THe ATLANTIC which have 
secured and maintained its remarkable prestige as a 
literary magazine will be carefully provided for during 
the coming year. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE ; 
5 cents a number. With superb life-size portraits of 
icotieene, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
= or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait, 
1.00. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made 
by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 

9 J 8 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Messrs. Houcuton, Mirrun & 
Co. take pleasure in announcing 
that they have the exclusive sale in 
America of the two leading British 
Quarterlies. 

These are published in America 
by special arrangement with the 
British and printed 
from the same plates as the British 
Editions. 

THe Eprmnsurcu Review, begun 
in 1802 by Sydney Smith, Lord 
Jeffrey, and Lord Brougham, was 
for years the leading Review of the 
world, and has always maintained 
a very creditable rank in the’world 
It has always been 


Publishers, 


of periodicals. 
distinguished by its able treatment 
of historical and literary subjects. 
THE QUARTERLY, begun in 1809, 
has uniformly been recognized as 
the organ of the best section of the 
Tory party, and has treated with 
marked ability the political and 
social questions which have arisen 
in the past seventy years. Its arti- 
cles on literary topics have 
been of unquestionable power and 


also 
influence. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, each; sin- 
gle numbers, $1.00. 

Both Reviews and THe ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, $10.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston,Mass.; 11 E. 17th Street, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


MY RELIGION 


By country LEO TOLsSsTOTL. 





TRANSLATED BY HUNTINGTON SMITH. 
12mo, Gilt top, $1.25. 





i This work, which has created something of a sensation in Europe, has 
already been published in Germany, France and England, but has been 
forbidden in Russia. 

It is an exposition of the Christian life in relation to its social aspects 
and duties, apart from theological teachings and human systems of 
ecclesiastical government ; and, although we may regard with wonder 
the magnificent audacity of his exegetical speculations, we cannot refuse 
to admire a faith so sincere, so intense, and in many respects so elevating 
and so noble. 





*, For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS YY. CROWELL & CO.,, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY, D.D., LL.D., 
Editor-in-Chief. 
With the collaboration of nearly all the Bishops of the 
Church in America, 











A magnificent Memorial Work in two large quarto volumes con- 
taining 1,350 pages, copiously illustrated. 


PRICE, $15.00 PER SET. 
HALF CALF OR MOROCCO, $20.00. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 


'Send for Circular. 


K. L. OSGOOD, Manager, 


60 Congress Street, Boston. 
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A New Story Book by Miss Alcott. 


LULU’S LIBRARY. 

A collection of twelve new stories by Lovrsa M. AucorTt, author of “Little Women.” With 12 illustrations 
by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 

THE ALCOTT CALENDAR FOR 1886. 

Containing a selection for every day in the year, culled from the writings of the author of ‘‘ Little Women,” 
by F. Atcorr Pratt (Demijohn). Mounted on a card, illustrated with a portrait of Miss Alcott and the home 
of the Little Women in Concord. Price, $1.00. 

A LITTLE COUNTRY GIRL. 

By Scvsan Coouines#, author of ‘* The New Year's Bargain,” ‘‘What Katy Did,” ete. With illustrations. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The scene is laid in Newport, a place so full of fascinations for the young thatit is a matter of wonder that 
it has not before now been chosen by some of our writers as the frame-work for a juvenile fiction. 

THE JOYOUS STORY OF TOTO. 

By Lavra B. Ricuarps. With 30 humorous and fanciful designs by Edmund H. Garrett. 12mo, cloth 
gilt. Price, $1.50. 

** The Joyous Story of Toto” is one of those happy inspirations which, like ‘* Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land,” delight all readers, both old and young, and make their authors famour, Mrs. Richards is a daughter of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

SUGAR AND SPICE, AND ALL THAT'S NICE, 

A collection of all the best and most famous Nursery Rhymes and Jingles, selected by the editor of ** Quiet 
Hours.” Fully illustrated. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $1.25. 

STORIES OF INVENTION TOLD BY INVENTORS. 

Collected and edited by E. E. Hate. This book completes Mr. Hale's series of ‘* Stories for Boys.” 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. The complete set in five volumes, uniformly bound. Price, $5.00. 

CAT STORIES. 

By Heien Jackson (H. H.), author of “ Ramona.” Containing ‘* Letters from a Cat,” ‘‘ Mammy Tittleback 

and her Family,” and ** The Hunter Cats of Connorloa,” bound in one volume. Small 4to, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. 

A Story. By Mary Mapes Doper, A New Edition of this popular book by the Editor of ** St. Nicholae,”’ 

with many illustrations, handsomely bound. Small 4to, Price, $2.00. 
NATURE'S TEACHINGS. 

Haman invention anticipated by nature. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., author of ‘‘ Homes without Hands,” 
‘* Natural History,’’ etc. With nearly 750 illustrations. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.00. 

** A glance at almost any page of this work will denote its object. It is to show the close connection between 
Nature and human inventions, and that there is scarcely an invention of man that haa not its prototype in 
Nature.”— Preface. 


Choice New Gift Books. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


The complete Bible text from the Gospel according to St. Matthew, chapters v., vi. and vii. With an 
Introduction by E. E. Hate. Superbly illustrated, each page with a border, and the entire text engraved. One 
royal quarto volume, printed on satin-finish paper and bound in cloth, with elaborate cover design. Price, $7.50: 


morecco antique or calf, $15.00. 
FAVORITE POEMS. 


By Juan INGELOW. A superb volume, containing three of this gifted author's most admired poems: ‘* Tha 
Songs of Seven,” **The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” and **The Shepherd Lady,” with many of 
her shorter pieces, in one royal 8vo volume. [Illustrated with upwards of 100 engravings by the most celebrated 
artists. Printed on fine satin-finish paper and elegantly bound in cloth, in a new style. Price, $5.00. 


HIDDEN SWEETNESS. 
The poems by Mary BraD ey, the illustrations from drawings by Dorothy Holroyd. Small 4to, cloth, gilt: 
Price. $1.50. 
**Oh, when shall it be fully granted me to see how sweet thon art, my Lord God !"—Thomas 2 Kempia, 


R. H. Stoddard says: ‘* It will be read now and hereafter by the lovers of sacred verse. We eay hereafter, 
for we believe it will live when the hand that penned it is still. It certainly ought to, for it is as exquisite as it 


is reverential." 
LITTLE WOMEN ILLUSTRATED. 
By Loursa M, Atcotr. A new and cheaper edition of this famous classic, containing all of the illustrations, 
One volume. Square 12mo. Price reduced to $2.50. 














You can buy these books at all book-stores, or send the money direct to the publishers and have them 
mailed, post-paid, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 
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REDUCED IN PRICE TO $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


A First-class Magazine in every respect. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Monthly of General Literature. 


With the issue for January, 1886, important changes will be made in 
the literary character and typographical appearance of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, which, while more than maintaining the former standards of excel- 
lence, will, it is expected, materially increase its popularity and widen its 
sphere of usefulness. The distinctive features of Lippincott’s for the 
coming year will be as follows : 

It will be a live periodical, interesting itself in all the current topics 
of the day, literary, artistic, political, and social, and enlisting in their 
discussion the ablest pens in England and America. A fair hearing will 
be accorded to all sides of a controversy, though the magazine will 
strictly preserve its own neutrality. 

It will be especially strong in fiction. A new novel, entitled ‘‘ Hope,” 
by W. E. Norris, author of “ Matrimony,” ‘‘No New Thing,” etc., who is 
perhaps the cleverest of the rising authors of England, will run through 
the year, accompanied by a brilliant serial, dealing with the literary and 
dramatic life of New York City, from the pen of a writer who prefers to 
keep his name a secret, but whose very touch reveals an intimate acquain- 
tance with the scenes which he describes. 

By special arrangement it will be the authorized medium through 
which the choicest stories, essays, and sketches by transatlantic authors 
will reach the American public simultaneously with their appearance 
abroad. Under this arrangement contributions may be expected from 
W. H. Mallock, Matthew Arnold, Edwin Arnold, “Quida,” F. Anstey, 
Wm. Black, Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang, E. Gosse, Swinburne, etc., etc, 

It will number among its American contributors such writers as Gail 
Hamilton, Julian Hawthorne, Harriet Prescott Spofford, John Bach 
McMaster, “J. S. of Dale,” Brander Matthews, etc., etc. 

It will be the cheapest first-class magazine issued in America, Recog- 
nizing the needs of the time for good literature at moderate prices, the 
publishers have decided to lower the subscription price, commencing with 
the new volume, to a sum that will place Lippincott’s Magazine within 
the reach of all. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. 25 cents per copy. $2.00 per annum. 
A Specimen Copy sent free on application. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 & 717 Market St., Phila. 
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THE CENTURY 


for 1885-86. 


The remarkable interest in the War Papers and in 
the many timely articles and strong serial features pub- 
lished recently in THe Century, has given that maga- 
zine a regular circulation of 


MORE THAN 200,000 COPIES MONTHLY. 


Among the features for the coming volume, which be- 
gins with the November number, are: 


THE WAR PAPERS 

BY GENERAL GRANT AND OTHERS. 
These will be continued (most of them illustrated) 
until the chief events of the Civil War have — de- 
scribed by leading participants on both sides. General 
Grant’s papers include descriptions of the battles of 
Chattanooga and the Wilderness. General McClellan 
will write of Antietam, General D. C. Buell of Shiloh, 
Generals Pope, Longstreet and others of the Second 
Bull Run, etc., etc. Naval combats, including the 
fight between the Aearsarge and the Alabama, by 
officers of both ships, will be described. 

The * Recollections of a Private” and special war 
papers of an anecdotal or humorous character will be 
features of the year. 

SERIAL STORIES BY 


W. D0. HOWELLS, MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 
AND GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Mr. Howells’s serial will be in lighter vein than ‘“‘ The 
Rise of Silas Lapham.” Mrs, Foote’s is a story of 
mining life, and Mr. Cable's a novelette of the Acadi- 
ans of Louisiana. Mr. Cable will also contribute a 
Series of papers on Slave songs and dances, including 
negro serpent-worship, etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Include “ A Tricycle Pilgrimage to Rome,’ * illustrated 
by Pennell; Historical Papers by Edward Eggleston, 

and others, Papers on Persia, by S. G. W. Benjamin, 
lately U. S. Minister, with numerous illustrations ; 

Astronomical Articles, practical and popular, on “ Si- 
derial Astronomy”; Papers on Christian Unity by 
by representatives of various religious denominations ; 
Papers on Manual Education, by various experts, etc., 


etc. 
SHORT STORIES 

By Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, Joel Chandler Harris, 
H. H. Boyesen, T. A. Janvier, Julian Hawthorne, 
Richard M. Johnston, and others ; and poems by lead- 
ing poets. The Departments,—‘* Open Letters,” 
** Bric-a-Brac,” etc., will be fully sustained. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Will be kept up to the standard which has made THE 
Century engravings famous the world over. 


PRICES. A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Regular subscription price, $4.00 a year. To enable 
new readers to get all the War Papers, with contribu- 
tions from Generals Grant, Beauregard, McClellan, 
J. E. Johnston, Lew Wallace, Admiral Porter and oth- 
ers, we will send the 12 back numbers, November, 1884, 
to October, 1885, with a year’s subscription beginning 
with November 1885, for $6.00 for the whole. A sub- 
scription, with the 12 numbers bound in two handsome 
volumes, $7.50 for the whole. Back numbers only 
supplied at these prices with subscriptions. 

A free specimen copy (back number) will be sent 
on request. Mention this paper. 

All dealers and postmasters take subscriptions and 
supply numbers according to our special offer, or re- 
muittance may be directly made to 








The ideal young people’s magazine. Jt hold 
the first place among periodicals of its class. 
—Boston JOURNAL. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


An illustrated monthly periodical for boys 


and girls, appearing on the 25th of each 
month, Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Price, 25 cents a number, or, $3.00 a year, 


in advance. Booksellers, newsdealers, post- 
masters, and the publishers take subscriptions, 
which should begin with the 
ber, the first of the volume, 
St. NICHOLAS aims both to satisfy and to 
develop the tastes of its constituency ; and 
years, during 


November num- 


its record for the past twelve 
which it has always stood, as it stands to- 
day, at the head of periodicals for boys and 
girls, is a sufficient warrant for its excellence 
during the coming season, The editors an- 
nounce the following as among the 


LEADING FEATURES FOR 1885-86: 


A Serial Story by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
The first long story she has written for children, 


A Christmas Story by W. D. Howells. 
humorous pictures by his little daughter. 


With 


‘*George Washington,” by Horace E. Scudder. 
A novel and attractive Historical Serial. 


Short Stories for Girls by Louisa M. Alcott. 
The first—* The Candy Country "—in November. 


New “ Bits of Talk for Young Folks,” by 
‘*H. H.” This series forms a gracious and fitting 
memorial of a child-loving and child-helping soul. 


Papers on the Great English Schools, Rugby 
and others. Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 


A Sea-coast Serial Story, by J. T. Trowbridge, 
will be life-like, vigorous and useful. 


“Jenny's Boarding House,” a serial by James 
Otis. Dealing with news-boy life and enterprise. 


Frank R. Stockton will contribute several of his 
humorous and fanciful stories. 

“Drill.” By John Preston True. 
school-story for boys. 


The Boyhood of Shakespeare, by Rose Kings 
ley. With Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 


A capital 


Short Stories by scores of prominent ee in- 
cluding Susan Coolidge, H. H. Boyesen, Nora Perry, 
T. A. Janvier, Washington Gladden, Rossiter Johnson, 
Joaquin Miller, Sophie May, Hezekiah Butterworth, 


W. O. Stoddard, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and 
many others. 
Entertaining Sketches by Alice W. Rollins, 


Charles G. Leland, Henry Eckford, Lieutenant 


Schwatka, Edward Eggleston, and others. 


Poems, shorter contributions, and departments will 
complete what the Rural New- Yorker calls ** the best 
magazine for children in the world.” 


THE CENTURY CO, NEW YORK. 
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LYELL S 


LIBRARY. 





HIS Series now includes over 700 volumes choice reading, printed 
from large clear type, on good paper. 


Amongst some of the most desirable works, 


following : 


not fiction, are the 


FOR SUNDAY READING. 


Beyond the Sunrise, No. 169.... 
Early Days of Christianity, 2 parts, No. 50, each. ..20 
Hermite, The, No. 39 


India: What Can it Teach Us? No. 130. ..........20 
ED PEE, DOR, BO BOs cacccceccvcccoscuccees 10 
More Words about the Bible, No, 113.. ........... 20 


Modern Christianity a Civilized “amgseanens No, 360 15 
Pilgrim's Progress, The, No. 200. 20 


Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible, No. 83 | > 20 
Seekers After God, No. 19... den -eeeceeces 20 
Selma, by Mrs. Smith, No, een Cees edecocecs 15 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 



























Book of Snobs, No, 220................. caaaed 10 | Modern Painters, Vol. ITI., No. 577......00-+....-.20 
Character Sketches, etc., ee oa 10 | Modern Painters, Vol. 1V., No, 589..............-. 25 
Chartism, by Thomas Carlyie, is. Gamepebel 20 | Modern Paintera, Vol. V., No, 608..............00. 
Count Cagiiostro, by Carlyle, No. 571............. 15 Mrs. Darling’s Letters, No. 260................00.- 
Crayon Papers, The, No. 249..........06....ee0e: 20 | Murera Pulveris, by Ruskin, No. 627 
Critical Reviews, etc., No. 252... . ........ ... .-10 | Paris Sketches, No. 229... 
Crown of Wild Olives, No. 505. ...........cceceeeess 10 | Past and Present, No. 494.. stems bdo bas 
Eastern Sketches, No. 256............ igthers Ghud 10 | Pleasures of England, No. ROHR cobede 
English Humorists, No, 313.... ..............0. --15 Portraits of John Knox, No 561.............02-5+ 
Essays, by George Eliot, No. 374....00........000- 20 Queen of the Air, by Ruskin, Ne coc oa'ees 10 
Essays, by R. W. Emerson, No. 373............... 20 | Sartor Resartus, by Carlyle, MeO | kccuce 2-20 
Ethics of the Dust, No, 510.............seeeeeeeees 10 | Self-Help, by Samuel Smiler, No. 435....... ...00- 25 
Four Georges, by Thackeray, No. 264... ....... .. 10 | Sesame and Lilies, by Ruskin, No. 497............. 10 
German Literature, by Carlyle, No, 550........ .-- 15 | Seven Lamps of Architecture, No. 521 ...... 
Goethe, etc., by Carlyle, No. 522..............2-+. 1 Signs of the Times, by Carlyle, No. 546............ 15 
Heroes, and Hero-Worship, No. 541................. SE, DUNN, Bek 5h ccese. ceecccecses 
Irish Sketcher, etc., No. 202 .. ..........0 : Sketches ani Travels in London. No, 309 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, No. 520.. Sketches of Young Couples, No. 246........ eoecse 
John Sterling, by Carlyle, No. 630............. ed Stones of Venice, 3 Vols., No. 542, each .. .... ...% 
King of the Golden River, No. 598.............--.. Taine’s English Literature, Ye  eerrerrrerey 
Latter-Day Pamphlets,  aaanereil 20 | Theophrastus Such. No. 202............. 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting, by Ruskin, Two Paths, by Ruskin, No. 642. ........00+.2005.5: 20 

ah ian odes 4560bab ee Sowe. socceed 5 | Unto this Last, by Ruskin, No, 623.. ............. 10 
Life of Heyne, by Carlyle, No. 525 idietectiasedie 15 | Voltaire and Novalis, No. 528... shéécerdcas > 4OD 
Modern Painters, Vol. I., No. 565........ 6 eeudets 20 | Yellowplush Papers, No, B07..... -..eeeeeeee - 10 
Modern Painters, Vol. I1., No. 572................ 20 

SCIENCE, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Every-Day Cook-Book, No, 332 Science at Home, by Nichols, No. 375 
False Hopea, Smith, No. 110........... Science in Short Chapters, No, 80....... 
Housekeeping and Homemaking, No. 107 .......... 15 Socialiam, No. 461....... ... 
Hygiene of the Brain, No. 356. ............0...000-- 25 | Social Etiquette, No, 27 enctaaees 
Labor and Capital, No. 111 ........... Social Probiems, by George "No. 393. occcccccceccess 
Land Question, by George, No, 390.. Studies in Civil Service, No. 535... .......6.00055 
Mystic London, by Davies, No. 452.. ....20 | Theory of Whist, by Pole, No. 406...........--..++- 
Principles and Fallac ies of Socialism, No. 533. anes 15 Underground Russia, No. 173.... .......26 seseeee 
Progress and Poverty, No. 52 ... ...cesessees- +eee20 | Woman’s Place To-Day, No. 105...... .. 











Complete Catalogue will be mailed free on application. 





JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 
14 and 16 Vesey Street, New York. 











ie Ee & if R to include in your list of 

PERIODICALS FOR 1886 
some, if not all, of the following, for they are 
the very best and are found in the homes of all 


cultured people. 





No other journal numbers among its contributors } 








. 
s0 many brilliant thinkers and profound scholars. m 
The most important changes in the thought of the 

© timesare submitted to searching criticism and review = 
- 
>> 
° The monthly contributions, by eminent writers, | = s 

Gescribing the contemporary life and thought z° 
of the leading nations of the world, give it an LS» 

® unique position among other Journals, present- Sd 3 
ing an epitome of all that best deserves attention in the world of thought and action. | e | 
58 
The greatest exponent of radicalism in England. > 4 
a 
r—) 


7” 7 
Its Editors and Contributors have ever been noted 
as leaders of progress, and have furmed a school of 
° advanced thinkers, which mee wey be cited as J 


the most powerful factor of reform in the British Empire and elsewhere. 





While discussing all branches of modern thought, is par- 5 


e,e 
ticularly devoted to the consideration of the more recent 
theories in Theology and Philosophy. Its articles are 
® characterized by a keenly critical spirit, and for fulness 


of treatment and jusiness of criticism it stands alone, in its special field, among the 
periodicals of the world. 


Numbers among its contributors the greatest names 


s J 
that have moulded English thought for the pasteighty 
years. While its policy admits the discussion of all 
® questions, its conservatism is tempered with a liberal- 
d 


ism thut marks it as the INDEPENDENT REVIEW of the world. 


Its reviews cover all the leading issues of the day, and 


. 
embrace the latest discoveries in Science, in History, 
and in Archeology. Much space is devoted to ecclesi- 
® astical history and matters connected with the Church, 
thus making the Keview invaluable to the clerical student, as well as of great 


interest to the general reader. 


e e Is notable for the latitude of its theological 
views, wany of the most advanced of modern 
theories in theology having received in its pages 
© their first authoritative support. A distinctive 


feature of this Review is its “INDEPENDENT SECTION,” Containing articles advocating 
views at variance with those of its editors. 


“OO'EIS “PAA IY = “OS OI “sN0y Auy 


“00°S$ ‘98141 Auy “Og"S$ ‘omy huy ‘OO0'Es ‘YOR 


Is the leading and most popular magazine 


. 
’ of Great Britain. The tone of its artic!es, be 
they fiction, incidents of travel, critical or 
® political essays, is unexceptionable, render- 


bg it saost desirable for the Home Circie. J 











All of above are printed line for line—page for page—with English Editions, but in handier form. 
While aiming to furnish a recognized medium for the inter- 


e 
change of views among Shakespearian scholars, and to af- 
ford the student the fullest information relative to Shakes- 
© peare’s art, life and writings, SHAKESPEARIANA is specially 


designed to extend the influence of Shakespeare as a popular educator, and to stim- J 
ulate the study of his works in our colleges and institutions of learning. 


t@"Full Index Circulars furnished upon application." 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


"sBOA 49g 
03 1$ 
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FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to 
the Art Interchange, an illustrated art 
fortnightly, 20 to 30 pp., with full-size working 
outline designs in every number, and THIRTEEN 
large COLORED PLATES a year. Beginning Dec. 
8d, this will include Three beautiful Col- 
ored Studies, an exquisite Fan De- 
sign of Wild Roses (size 231/x111 in.) 
Buds, Leaves and Stems, for silk painting; also 
can be adapted for Dress FRONT or Watt. 
Banner, a lovely suggestion for Valentine 
or Hand Screen of sleeping Cupids, and 
the handsomest flower study of JACQUEMINOT 
Roses (extra large size 2014x1414 in.) ever 
issued. In addition there will be six large sup- 
plements of designs in black and white (full 
size) for painting and embroidery, besides over 
100 pages of designs and text, giving careful in- 
struction in ARTISTIC HOUSE-FURNISH- 
ING, PAINTING, EMBROIDERY, and all 
other kinds of ART WORK, besides practical 
hints in the ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 
One year, $3.00; six months, $1.65. Sample 
Copy, with full-page Colored Study (Mar- 
ine View, 11213), and catalogue sent for 
Twenty Cents. 


WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 


| and others. 


Agents Wanted for Our Charming 
New Book. 


“SOME NOTED PRINCES, 
AUTHORS AND STATESMEN 
OF OUR TIME," 


By 20 of our best writers—Cannon Farrar, 
Jas. T. Fields, Jas. Parton, Dickens’s daughter 
Over GO fine portraits and en- 
gravings. [The book is brimming over with 
choice and rare things."—N. Y. ORSERVER.] 
Intelligent young men and ladies can have per- 
A few General Agents 











manent employment. 
wanted, 


THE HENRY BILL PUB. CO., 








37 and 39 West 22d St., N. Y. 





* Norwich, Ct. 


O STORIED FOR 30 CENTS! 


OGILVIE’S POPULAR READING, 


Number Nineteen, 





contains the following six complete stories, each one of which is worth 
$1.00: ““A Flaw in the Marriage Chain,’’ by Emma S. Southworth ; 
“The Three Cousins,’’ by May Agnes Fleming; ‘‘One Summer 
Month,”’ by a popular author ; ‘‘ The Two Plumpington Heroines,”’ 
by Anthony Trollope ; ‘‘ Light in Darkness,’’ and Other Sketches, 
by Miss Mulock ; ‘* Diary of a Minister’s Wife,’’ by A. M. Brown. 
It contains also a handsome frontispiece, printed in twelve colors, and 


is handsomely bound. Sold by all dealers, or mailed for 30 cents by 


J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 


31 Rose Street, New. York. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Qt STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, ANNANDALE-ON-THE-HUDSON, is a Training School for the Ministry. 
w 








The Course of Study for the Degree of B.A. is the same as in Colleges generally. The charges for 
Board, Washing, Fuel, Lights and partly furnished Rooms, are $225 per annum. The next academic 


year will begin September 14th. 
R. B. FAIRBAIRN, Warden, dc. 





E GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY —The next year will begin on Wednesday, September 16, 
1885. The requirements for admission, which have been materially changed by the Revised 
Statutes, and other particulars, can be obtained by applying to the Dean. SPECIAL STUDENTS who desire 
to pursue special studies will be admitted. There is also a Post GrapuaTe CoursE for Graduates of 
Theological Seminaries. Clergymen will be received as Special Students or as Post Graduates. 
K. A. HOFFMAN, Dean, 
426 West 25d Street, New York, 





LIFTON SPRING FEMALE SEMINARY.—1Sth year begins September9. Home School for Girls. 
Classical and English courses. Superior advantages in Music, German, and French. For catalogue, 
address MISS C. K. HAHN, Principal, or the REY. GEO. T. LEBOUTILLIER, Rector, Clifton Springs, 
Ontario Co., New York. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course. 
Schools of Painting and Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics. 
Cabinets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 volumes, ten Professors, twenty-three 

Teachers, and thoroughly equipped for its work. 
8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., President | 





PISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIRGINIA.—A Classical School for Boys, 3 miles from town. Ele- 
vated and beautiful location. Exceptionally healthy. The 47th year opens September 28, 1885. 


Catalogues sent. 
L. M. BLACKFORD, M.A., Alexandria, Va 





T= SUMMER SESSION IN ST. MARK’S SCHOOL begins July 6. The 9th year and Fall term 
opens October 1. Boarding department (for boys under 14 years) limited to eight. Terms from 
Octover to July, $300. The entire year, $400. For references, etc., address the Principal, Miss 
WITTINGHAM, Pikesville, P. O., Baltimore Co., Maryland. 





ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Youne LADIEs.——— 
4112 SPRUCE STREET, 


Ms -<@ORDON’S——_—— 





W. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SUPERIOR ADVANTAGE IN MUSIC. 





ANADA, LENNOXVILLE, P. Q————— 
O BISHOP’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


Rector: REV. THOMAS ADAMS, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Board and oe $230 per annum. a, $270. 
y he Bishop of Iowa, the Rev. Dr. Knieut. 
References in the U. 8. fede =, Penn., W. J. Emmet, Esq., New York. 





> ALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, Chartered in 1849, and Endowed by the State of Maryland, affords 
B every facility for a thorough, practical and accomplished Christian Education. 
N. C. BROOKS, M.A., LL.D., President. 





WN ASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, No. 68 MARLBOROUGH ST.—The Oldest School on the Back Bay. Miss 
a) Putnam will begin the twentieth year of her Family and Day School for Young Ladies, Misses, and 
Little Girls, on the 24th of September, 1885. Every requisite provided for the most thorough and prac- 
tical English education ; the Languages, both ancient and modern; the Sciences, history and Literature. 
Special Students received in Music, Art, Preparation for Foreign Travel, and other departments. House 
made cheerful and healthful by Wood Fires onthe Hearth. Refers by permission to the Right Rev. 
Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York; Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Cambridge, Mass., and many other 
eminent scholars. Please send for circular. 





THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOME SCHOOL FOR 20 GIRLS.——— 
Under the charge of MMz. HENRIETTE CLERC and Miss MARION L. PECKE. 
French is warranted to be spoken in two years. TERMS. $300 a year. 
Address, MMe. H. CLERC, 4815 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SING SING, N. Y. 
Rev. J. BRECKENRIDGE GIBSON, D.D., Rector. 
THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR WILL BEGIN SEPT. 14, 1886. 
A large Gymnasium, fully equipped, has been added to the building. 
Also, New Recitation Rooms and other improvements for the health and comfort of the bosy. 


S* JOHN’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
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FASHIONABLE WRITING PAPERS. 


WHITE, CREAM, AZURE, AUBURN, SAUTERNE AND HYSON, 
wove ; highly finished. 
LINEN, ANTIQUE, cream laid, in two thicknesses, mill finish. 

The highly finished papers are all thick, and comprise some 
new and delicate tints. 

The Linen has the appearance of the ancient handmadepaper, put 
up with Envelopes to match, in all - Fashionable Shapes, with steel 
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HOUGHT is largely determined by its form. How- 
ever unconscious the influence, it is certain, Each 
writer for a Daily, a Weekly, or even a Monthly, shapes 
his article according to the character of the newspaper or 
magazine to which he contributes. Learned and ex- 
haustive discussions are not only out of place in periodi- 
cals of frequent issue, but they are even impossible 
except under abnormal conditions. The history of 
literature at home and abroad, for the last quarter of 
a century, demonstrates that only the Quarterly is the 
proper depository for the thinkers and guides of our age. 
Tue Cuurcu Review is not—as its name would seem 
to indicate—devoted exclusively to theological literature. 
In fact but a small part of its space is devoted to articles 
on religious questions. It treats all subjects falling 
within the province of Art, Ethics, General Literature, 
Science, and Religion; and we intend that it shall stand 
first in this country as a literary and critical journal. 
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From Tue Cuurcu Review, October, 188s. 


HE present number closes the fifth year of our 
editorial management of the CuurcH Review. 
It has been amply demonstrated that it is possible to 
maintain a quarterly review, in the Church, of the 
highest literary excellence, and open its pages to all 
schools of thought that may lawfully claim recognition. 
The most vital questions of the day have been dis- 
cussed by representative men, with dignity, learning, 
and commanding ability. On the subscription list, and 
among the constant readers of the Cuurcu Review, are 
to be found the names of those who direct Church work, 
life and thought in this country, so that every contribu- 
tor to its pages addresses the most intell!gent and repre- 
sentative constituency in the American Church. In 
fact, it has now become what we intended it should be 
—the representative organ of the Church, and a neces- 
sity to every well-informed Churchman. Nearly every 
important contribution to our periodical literature has 
appeared in its pages, and we refer with much personal 
satisfaction to the long and representative list of con- 
tributors during the past five years. Among them are 
writers and authors whose reputation is world-wide. 
The Review, in its contents and appearance, is a credit 
to the American Church. 

In the department of Literary Criticism we propose to 
make the Cuurcu Review more prominent. There 
are many reasons why a religious review of a high 
literary standard should enter the general field of 
Literature. Every book that has to do with the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious life of a people falls within 
its province. We live in an age when it is impossible 
for each one to determine for himself what is worth 
reading, or what books may with safety and profit be 
put into the hands of the youth of our land. Ought not 
the pages of a Church review to afford the necessary 
information? It seems to us to be the most natural 
source for the conveyance of such advice. In the future, 
therefore, much less space will be given to essays and 
more to the reviewing of books in the several depart- 
ments of Literature. 


The paper and type in this circular are the same as used in the CHURCH REVIEW. 
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- The Commendation of the Press. 








It is the handsomest review published in this country, and we 
remember nothing to surpass its rich open type and fine execu- 
tion anywhere. The January number is sumptuous and full, with 
many strong papers, etc.— Zhe /ndependent. 





The Church in the United States should feel proud of the 
appearance of the January number of this most valuable Review, 
which quite equals, if in some particulars it does not surpass, its 
English contemporaries.— The Church Guardian, |1.ondon]. 





We think we hazard little in saying that in make-up and 
appearance, in the scope and character of its articles, in the life 
and energy that pervade its pages, in its independence and out- 
spokenness, it has no equal, not to say superior, in the long line 
of its predecessors. We are glad if there is a constituency that 
calls for such a publication; if there is not now, we believe its 
merits will soon create one.— Zhe Churchman. 





Tue CuurcuH Review has struck the keynote of the time in 
admitting into its pages the different schools of thought which 
are represented in the Episcopal Church by the terms High, Low, 
and Broad. Mr. Baum has succeeded in enlisting the services of 
men who cannot afford to put their names to anything which falls 
short of the best they can do, men whose words are always en- 
titled to weight and in allowing full and free expression to parties 
who take opposite sides on important subjects, has not only in- 
creased the value of their articles, but widened the circle of his 
readers. Fifty pages of carefully written book notices complete 
a very remarkable number of this Review.—Wew York Times. 





It is not possible to speak too strongly of this number of our 
great Review. The Church needs now, as never before, a literary 
channel in which the grave and great questions which pertain to 
our internal arrangements, and concern the development of a 
truly American spirit, may be freely discussed from different 
points of view, and this appears to be the field which Mr. Baum 
aims to occupy, and in which he is sure to be sustained. In fact, 
he occupies it already, and the January number is an ample 
voucher for his ability to carry out his plans. To-day THe CHURCH 
Review is a necessity to every educated Churchman.— 7he Stand- 


ard of the Cross. 





It is useless to say what a splendid feast is here spread, and 
while we might find ourselves disagreeing with some utterances, 
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this is a small matter, for there is much to agree with. As we 
said before, we congratulate the accomplished Editor in giving 
this Church so able a review, one more worthy of it than any 
other that has yet appeared.— Southern Churchman. 





Forming, as it does, a repository of the current thought of 
the best minds among the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, on topics 
of deep, actual, present interest, the Review should receive the 
support of every Churchman, and become a power for good in the 
Church and the world.— 7he Living Church. 





We do not hesitate to say that the July number of THE 
CuuRCH Review is the peer of any quarterly published in our 
language.—Pacific Churchman. 





Even in this day of cheap books, it is a wonder that one dol- 
lar will buy a large octavo volume of such merit and interest, 
wholly original ; and the Church which does not largely sustain 
and read it makes a sorry boast of its intellect and culture.— 
The Church Kalendar. 





There is not an article in this issue of the Review that will 
not repay careful reading. The American Church ought to be 
proud of it and ought to sustain it liberally.— Western Churchman. 





The American Cuurcn Review, though it appears to have 
reached its forty-fifth volume is a periodical with which we can 
boast no large acquaintance. To judge from a cursory inspection 
of the number which is now before us, it deserves to be better 
known in this country than it is, etc.—TZhe Saturday Review, 
| London]. 

The range of subjects treated embraces every department of 
modern thought and criticism. This Review can enter into no 
household without elevating the tone of thought and conver- 
sation, and bringing both into accord with the Church’s work and 
ways.—JBishop Perry in Jowa Churchman. 


This periodical is the exponent of the best Church thought. 
It numbers on its list of contributors, the prominent literary men 
of every school of thought within the Church, and so presents 
in a charitable and comprehensive spirit every phase of Church 
life and activity. Many of the articles in recent numbers are 
models of terse and compact writing, and are withal marked with 
the everyday practical traits that are characteristic of American 
Church writing generally. We heartily commend this publica- 
tion as one which will be both interesting and instructive to 
Clergy and Laity alike.—Dominion Churchman. 
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The Commendation of the Bishops. 








The following Testimonial was signed during the 
Session of the General Convention, held in Philadelphia, 
October, 1883, and bears the signatures of all the 
American Bishops present. 


It is of pre-eminent importance that the Church shall have a 
Literature to express its best thought, and to stimulate its mental 
activity. It is a matter of duty as well as of pardonable pride to 
make this Literature as good as possible, and at least to keep it 
up to the average standard of the age. 

At the head of our Current Literature stands the CHurcH 
Review. During the last few years, and under its present Editor- 
ship, it has won a deservedly high place among all similar pub- 
lications in the country. It is as comprehensive in its tone as 
the Church itself. All schools of thought that may lawfully 
claim recognition are welcome to its pages. The most vital 
questions of the day have been discussed by it with dignity, 
learning, and commanding ability. The field it occupies, intel- 
lectually considered, could not be allowed to become vacant 
without inflicting a stigma on the character and culture of our 
Church. 

From a merely nominal subscription list it has advanced its cir- 
culation to some 2,500. To bring it within the means of all the 
Clergy, it has been obliged to cheapen its rates to a degree that 
forbids the hope of much profit, even with a greatly extended 
list of subscribers. In order to increase its efficiency, it needs 
the kind and measure of help which other Christian bodies have 
been ready and prompt to extend to their best organs of opinion. 

It is enough to add, that the undersigned warmly commend 
the Review to the favorable consideration of the Clergy and 
Laity, whose devotion to the best interests of the Church justifies 
a belief in their willingness to lend a helping hand to every 


good work. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1883. 
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CHARLES THE FIRST A MARTYR. 


HE circumstances attending the first settlement of 
this country have been responsible for much false 
teaching with reference to what is popularly spoken of 
as the Revolution of England, and it is only within a 
comparatively recent period that juster views have found 
tolerance. It is quite within the experience of nearly 
every one to hear the most extravagant praises of 
Cromwell and his followers crowded into popular ad- 
dresses. Systematic works and greater leisure for per- 
sonal investigation have at last awakened a new interest 
in the history of the XVII. century, and now it is per- 
mitted to doubt the absolute sanctity of Puritanism, and, 
indeed, public sentiment seems to be drifting somewhat 
to the other extreme. All classes of people, probably, 
are now prepared to admit that the Cromwellians were 
ordinary human beings, with human weaknesses. In the 
hope that a more just estimate of the men and events of 
the Cromwellian rebellion may be secured, I shall en- 
deavor to present not so much a narrative of events, which 
are certainly quite familiar to all readers, as an argument, 
more or less philosophical, based upon these events. 
Among a certain class of people, a very large and 
influential one at that, it is common to express ap- 
proval when their children evince a taste for reading 
what is called history ; and the same class of literature 
is considered by them to be the chief kind of solid 
reading. Now, if we were to ask such an one: ‘“‘ What 
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zs history?” the answer would be, most likely: “A 
record of events.” That this is all of it, the full scope 
and meaning of the word, few outside of the class of 
educators have ever questioned. But history is some- 
thing more, something better than this; it is the sczence, 
the phzlosophy of events. The careful student of the 
history of his race can scarcely fail to note that every 
event of great political importance, everything that has 
had a tendency to alter the composition of society, 
change the political complexion of the State, or recast 
the geography of empires, has been a natural and in- 
evitable effect following a recognised cause ; it has been 
a legitimate conclusion to a state of facts that has grown 
out of the development of the people from a lower to a 
higher standard of morals, intellect, and wealth. It is 
the part of the historian to detect these causes, to 
trace out the steps in the process of evolution, and to 
draw lessons for the future from the teachings of the past. 
This knowledge cannot be acquired by reading any one 
author, no matter how gifted such an one may be. In 
fact, the greater the ability of the writer, the more dan- 
gerous is his teaching. If history is a simple chronol- 
ogy, the mere publication of State papers and records 
would be all that is necessary. The labors of the his- 
torian, as far as a mere narrative of events is concerned, 
would be merely clerical. These events need explana- 
tion, or modification for party-purposes, or even for 
more worthy objects; the mere amplification and classi- 
fication of State papers and records, therefore, cannot 
rise to the dignity of history. 

Certain periods of history are properly subjects for 
partisanship; there are questions at issue about which 
men may well differ, and which can never be dogmati- 
cally stated. Take, for example, the period commenc- 
ing with the death of Henry VIII. and ending with 
the accession of the House of Hanover. Would Ma- 
caulay have written his Whig and Low-Church history, 
had not Hume and Smollett given the Tory and High- 
Church side of the question? Would Evelyn’s Diary 
ever have seen the light, had not Burnet written the 
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History of his own Times? No! none of these were 
written merely to narrate events, but to give the events 
the color they bore to the Jacobite, the Williamite, the 
Tory, the Whig, or the High or Low-Churchmen ! 

With reference to the topic before us these questions 
will be found to have a particular interest. In this 
country, unfortunately, at least until very recently, our 
school-books are written, for the most part, by those 
who have been nurtured in an intense, although often 
unrecognised partisanship; our children derive their 
ideas from these books, the partisan spirit is extended, 
and they grow up with the most narrow and partial 
conceptions of the great events which led to the birth 
of our country and nation, not knowing that they ave 
narrow, partial, and partisan. It is not so much with 
the desire to make proselytes, therefore, as to demon- 
strate that there are two sides to every question, even 
one as long-settled, according to our school-book “ his- 
torians,” as this of the righteousness of the execution of 
Charles I. We can lay down, as a proper preliminary, 
this first axiom in the study of history: The student 
must endeavor to put himself back into the age of which 
he is reading. Adopting this for the present, and put- 
ting away from us XIX. century ideas and republican 
prejudices, let us inquire as to the Constitution of Eng- 
land in the year 1600. 

To a republican, more particularly one born and 
reared in a country such as our own, the first mis- 
conception is apt to be in the nature of kingship as it 
existed when Charles I. came to the throne. In those 
days (in theory the same to-day) the subject owed alle- 
giance and fealty to the sovereign alone; there was no 
loyalty to a constitution, none to a form of government, 
none to an idea that represented a political principle ; 
the loyalty and duty was fersonal. Duty was owing 
to the sovereign as the State in essence; treason was 
imagining or compassing the death of the King, laying 
violent hands upon his person, thwarting his policy, in- 
triguing with his enemies. An affront to the King was 
an affront to the nation. This personal loyalty and 
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allegiance was due to the accepted theory of kingship. 
No convention or caucus, or other expression of popular 
will called the ruler to the throne; he did not reign as 
the representative of a party, nor in any sense as a 
popular representative. He was ordained by Gop! his 
birth was his title, and it was a high offence against 
Heaven to harm ‘“‘ the Lornp’s anointed.” He gave no 
pledges, was not bound to a policy, had no sort of com- 
pact with his subjects. Providence ordained that he 
should be born the heir of his predecessor, and that his 
people were to receive him as their liege-lord and ruler. 
The theory of kingship, I have said, is the same to-day. 
A recent writer—Bagehot—quoted by Escott [p. 353] 
in his work on Zxgland, speaking of the Royal prero- 
gative, gives an account of the independence of the 
Queen from Parliamentary control, as far as law and 
precedent is concerned. He says: 


Not to mention other things, she can disband the army, 

she could dismiss all the officers from the general commanding- 
in-chief downwards; she could dismiss all the sailors too; she 
could sell off all our ships-of-war, and all our naval stores; she 
could make a peace by the sacrifice of Cornwall, and begin a war 
for the conquest of Brittany ; she could make every citizen in the 
United Kingdom, male and female, a peer ; she could dismiss most 
of the civil servants ; she could pardon all offenders. In a word, 
the Queen could, by prerogative, upset all the actions of civil 
government within the Government ; could disgrace the nation 
by a bad war or peace; and could, by disbanding our forces, 
whether land or sea, leave us defenceless against foreign nations. 


The ¢heory of kingship, therefore, is unchanged ; the 
exertion of the undoubted prerogative is only withheld 
in deference to the changed condition of the subject. 

This theory was not at all peculiar to England, in fact 
there was even then some show of constitutionalism in 
that kingdom. It was the universal conception of king- 
ship, held in common by all nations. To be sure, there 
was a republican government in Genoa, one in Venice, 
and one in Switzerland; but they bore no resemblance 
to what we call republicanism to-day. It was a sub- 
stitution of many tyrants for one, in some cases without 
the power to dispossess them after their elevation. 
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Cooper’s novel, Zhe Bravo, gives an interesting picture 
of the tyranny of the Venetian government. In a few 
words, the right to reign, in monarchical countries, was 
solely derived from the circumstance of legitimate heir- 
ship to the throne. 

In an age such as this, with a conception of kingly 
authority and prerogative sanctioned by universal ac- 
ceptance, Charles I. came to the thrones of Scotland and 
England, thoroughly schooled in the doctrines of the 
times, and utterly oblivious of the fact that theories of 
government must conform to the intellectual and moral 
condition of the governed. Indeed, this truth was not 
appreciated by his descendants until after much suffering 
and humiliation. 

In an age when the mass of men were ignorant, when 
land was owned by the few, when cities were small and 
unimportant, when nineteen-twentieths of the population 
were laborers for the remaining twentieth, a personal 
irresponsible monarchy was a perfectly legitimate order 
of government. The distance between the King and 
commoner was so great that Royalty necessarily seemed 
a thing of almost supernatural power and authority. As 
education became more general among the people, the 
real property of the nation divided into a greater num- 
ber of holdings, the cities increased in wealth and size, 
and the people were brought into closer personal rela- 
tions with their sovereign, there came a more just ap- 
preciation of the rights and prerogatives of the gov- 
erned, and a feeling of restraint and restiveness under 
the assumption of exclusive authority by the head of the 
State. This has been the experience of all nations, the 
means by which the emancipation of the masses was se- 
cured, however, differing very greatly. In some we see 
a legitimate progress, a gradual growth of the idea of a 
popular or constitutional government, and a necessarily 
stable and settled state of affairs when the change is 
accomplished. In others the reform is attempted by 
bloodshed, or some great moral wrong, and there comes 
a correspondingly violent reaction, by which the nation 
is carried back, sometimes into a condition worse than 
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that from which it sought freedom. The failure of a 
popular revolution must always be considered a political 
crime, inasmuch as the very fact of failure argues the 
absence of necessity for change, or want of fitness, hon- 
esty, or preparation of the leaders. The short life of 
the Commonwealth, the numerous and violent changes 
in that time, the restoration of the King, and the disap- 
pearance of their policy, judged by the standard given 
above, stamps the Cromwellian rebellion as criminal, and 
this constitutes the first step in our inquiry. 

In all countries where there are parties in politics, it 
is comparatively a small portion of the population that 
can be considered politicians, or that take any active in- 
terest in the questions of the day. The mass of the 
people are more or less indifferent to the claims of rival 
parties, even in this land of universal suffrage, and either 
decline or neglect to give expression to such views as 
they may have, or, on the day of action are swayed by 

urely personal considerations, circumstances that are 
ae in their operation or make themselves individually 
felt. If this is true in this age of newspapers, and rapid 
and wide diffusion of news, what must it have been in 
the XVII. century, when newspapers were unknown, 
when months were sometimes required to transmit news 
from one end of the kingdom to the other; when suf- 
frage was limited to a very small portion of the people, 
and hampered in various ways? The success, therefore, 
of one or the other party in any political conflict, in the 
time of Charles I., could not be said, in any sense, to 
represent truthfully the popular feeling. In addition to 
this, and for other reasons, the House of Commons had 
little claim to consideration as a representative body. Par- 
liament had always been quite subservient to the Royal 
will, and while gratifying a popular sentiment, by afford- 
ing a show of representation, the members were really 
chosen as the great landlords directed. The boroughs 
did not all send representatives to Parliament; many 
had no representatives whatever, and none a represen- 
tation based on population. Their right consisted in 
charter privileges, bought or extorted from the Crown. 
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The small municipalities often had a representation that 
was denied the larger; London had but one, so had a 
small country hamlet. All the inhabitants of a borough 
did not enjoy the right of suffrage. In some only those 
who owned a certain amount of real property; in others 
the corporation elected their burgesses; in one, Stoke- 
regis, there was but one voter in 1649. In nearly all 
the rural boroughs the landlord named the member, and 
the electors, his tenants, obediently returned him. In 
1640 the interests of the gentry were opposed to the 
policy of the Court, as the burdens of the new taxation 
rested very heavily upon them. Their influence was 
used to return men in their interest to oppose this 
stretch of royal power, and thus they unwittingly struck 
the first blow at the prestige and influence of their or- 
der. The Lower House at this time, therefore, repre- 
sented the Peers and gentry, and not the commons of 
England. It was in this House that the Rebellion orig- 
inated, and by them was it conducted. 

When Elizabeth died, the heirs of the body of her 
father, Henry VIII., expired with her. This left the 
succession to the heirs of Henry VII., who were the 
descendants of his daughter Margaret, the wife of James 
IV. of Scotland. Her heir was James VI., son of Mary 
Stuart, who was undoubted King of Scotland, and direct 
heir to the throne of England, the disability of alienage 
being removed. Moreover, he was declared by Eliza- 
beth her successor, and took the Crown without any ob- 
jection, but somewhat to the mortification of many Eng- 
lishmen, who little relished (at ¢at day) the accession 
of a foreign monarch. Now, here comes in an impor- 
tant fact, and one that, if not intentionally suppressed, is 
at least little dwelt upon by Whig historians. In coming 
to England James lost none of his rights in Scotland ; 
the Kingdoms remained separate and distinct in every 
particular; there was no semblance of union in theory 
or fact. The Parliament in England had no authority 
in Scotland, and English institutions were as entirely 
foreign as they ever had been. The “union” did not 
come until 1711, during the reign of Anne, the last of 
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the race of Stuart that sat on the throne. The concep- 
tion of the nature of kingship, therefore, made any ques- 
tion of the right of James to the throne impossible; and, 
in fact, none dzd question it. Without any pretence of 
the union of the Kingdoms of Scotland and England, and 
without a shadow of doubt as to the legitimacy of the 
succession of the Scottish king to the English crown, 
James and his descendants could not justly, by any ac- 
tion of the Parliament, or rebellion of the people of Eng- 
land, be deprived of their crown in Scotland ; nor could 
anything done in Scotland, parliamentary or popular, 
affect their throne in England. 

James, with all his faults of character and government, 
gave a sensible impulse to the spread of education in 
England, and the period covered by his reign and that 
of his successor, together with that just closed by the 
death of Elizabeth, worked a radical change in the gen- 
eral intelligence of the people. With this collective and 
individual improvement came, as a natural consequence, 
a weakening of the royal authority, which is better 
fitted for arbitrary exercise where the institutions are 
primitive and patriarchal. A wise yielding to this. in- 
evitably altered relation of King and subject, would have 
saved the later horrors of the rebellion, but James’ con- 
ception of the dignity and sanctity of his office was too 
fixed and exalted to enable him to read the signs of the 
times. His son was an apt scholar in the same school, 
and thus the dangerous attempt was made to rule a 
people, fast rising to a higher plane of development, in 
accordance with principles better suited to a primitive 
state of society. And why should a king be held ac- 
countable for failing to read the ‘signs of the times” 
correctly, when the inability is a zatura/ one, quite gen- 
eral among all classes. In his case, indeed, there is a 
spectal disability growing out of the want of direct rela- 
tion to the people. Accounts of political occurrences 
reached the throne colored by the apparently unavoid- 
able filtering through the multitude of officials, reaching 
therefrom back to the people. Until newspapers came 
into existence the king only knew what his councillors 
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chose to tell him. Neither James nor his son had any 
opportunity of knowing that society was any different 
from what it had been during the reign of their prede- 
cessors. 

In addition to the changes in society as above hinted 
at, the questions arising about the accession of Mary, 
on the death of Edward VI., when Mary, Elizabeth, 
Jane Grey, and Mary of Scotland had claims to the 
throne, one being better than another only as Parlia- 
mentary enactments were superior to the Divine right of 
primogeniture, had somewhat weakened the authority 
of the dogma that kings reigned by the will of Gop 
alone. Close upon this came the unwelcome accession 
of James—unwelcome to the Peers and upper classes— 
which had the effect to somewhat weaken the authority 
of the King in the upper house of Parliament, and also 
in the Commons from the pressure brought to bear 
on the electors by the great landlords. Hence when 
Charles finally came to the throne, the times were un- 
propitious for a continuance of the old order of things. 
The people, for the first time, were commencing to feel 
their importance and power in the State, and a conflict 
was inevitable, unless a peaceful solution could be found. 


But there was another factor, one of the first impor- 
tance, and one that has been much misinterpreted by 
popular writers. Religion assumed a prominent place 
in the controversies of the times. Let us devote a little 
space to a study of the three parties into which the peo- 
ple were divided—Churchmen, Dissenters, and Papists. 

It is a popular error that the Church of England, the 
national Church, was a creation of Henry VIII., in for- 
getfulness of the fact that he provided in his will for the 
performance of ‘‘ masses for the repose of his soul,” was 
a bitter persecutor of the Lutherans, who represented 
the Protestant party in his day, and very nearly sent 
his last wife, Catherine Parr, to the scaffold on suspicion 
of belonging to that communion. The theory of the 
Church of England, as expressed in the preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer in the time of Edward VL., 
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was and 2s, that controversial theology is a matter for 
private and personal settlement, but that @// Christian 
people could meet for common prayer. Their require- 
ments were therefore related to ritual, ceremonial, and 
not to doctrine, except so far as all Protestant people 
were united as to what they considered the “errors of 
Rome.” Of the Clergy something more was demanded, 
but the laity were asked to conform to ceremonial only. 
The claims of the Clergy of this communion have always 
been that the Church of England was Apostolic, and in 
throwing off the yoke of the Roman primacy no revolu- 
tion was consummated, only a restoration of the primi- 
tive organisation. However this may be, it is not our 
present purpose to inquire. Suffice it at this time to 
call attention to the peculiar relation a State Church 
sustains to the State. It is a part of its organisation ; 
its care and sustenance is a part of the nation’s burden, 
a proper subject for Parliamentary discussion and con- 
trol, to a certain extent, and with powers and privileges 
peculiar to itself, yet closely related to the general 
polity and organisation of the Government. It repre- 
sents something more than is meant by a Church in the 
American sense of the word, and it must be in strict 
harmony of feeling and policy with the Government 
of which it forms a part. 

The Roman Catholic Church owed allegiance first to 
its Sovereign Pontiff; it held lands and benefices by a 
power and from an authority outside of the kingdom; it 
had courts and jurisdiction over which the Government 
had no control; above all, its head was superior to the 
civil head of the State in matters of dogma, theoreti- 
cally; in a// matters, temporal and spiritual, actually. In 
divorcing the Church from foreign control the State 
made enemies of all the adherents of the Romish com- 
munion; if it reconciled itself to that Church, it intro- 
duced a power superior to itself, a power that could in- 
flict capital punishment on any subject of the State 
condemned by its tribunals, convicted of offences of 
which the State knew nothing, and from which there 
was no protection for life or property in the Courts of 
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the Realm. It senngnleel.1 a power that could release 
the nation from subjection to its proper government, 
and even punish the people for yielding obedience 
to their own King. While such a power must be con- 
sidered, in relation to the State, as something more than 
merely representative of a religious belief, yet insensibly, 
perhaps naturally, a belief in the “real presence” and 
other matters of a doctrinal character, came to be con- 
sidered as a species of treason, and the mere exercise of 
the peculiar form of worship an offence to the ruling 
powers. Hence the Church of Rome was an enemy to 
the law of the land, and its adherents properly subject 
to the suspicion of the Government. 

Another party were the Dissenters, those who in the 
reaction from Romanism had been carried far back into 
asceticism, and dissatisfaction with everything that in 
construction or ceremonial was suggestive of the priestly 
bondage in which they had so long been held. The 
party was the result of the aid given the Protestant 
parties in Holland, and elsewhere, by the sovereigns of 
England from Henry VIII. to James. The men sent 
abroad acquired a military training and skill that was 
denied them at home, but also became interested in the 
subtle theological questions of the day, questions which 
were responsible for the formation of numberless sects. 
Upon their return to England, when the policy of Charles 
withdrew English support, they brought military skill to 
the aid of the party of the opposition, and also the bane- 
ful sectarianism that sought to graft questions of doc- 
trine on the common worship of the Established Church, 
questions which the ritual especially sought to exclude. 
They had witnessed the horrors of the Inquisition, and 
imbibed an intense hatred of Romanism, and everything 
suggestive of it. They found it an impossibility to rec- 
oncile themselves to a Church that had Archbishops, 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and thus were led to 
form organisations out of harmony with the State Church; 
as the heat of party warfare augmented they gradually 
assumed an attitude hostile not only to the Church, but 
to the Government which it represented. The neces- 
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sity a// Governments are under to protect themselves 
from assaults on their institutions, compelled England 
to demand of her servants, in every department of the 
Government, to solemnly swear to support the institu- 
tions of the State, its Constitution, and to abjure the 
Church of Rome and all foreign domination. The 
second pledge all Dissenters and Churchmen readily 
took ; the first could not be taken by two of the parties, 
because it involved a pledge to support the Church of 
England as one of the institutions of the State. The 
matter of dissent, it can now be seen, soon became some- 
thing more than a mere question of religious belief, and 
the clumsy attempts of the inexperienced politicians of 
that early day to reconcile these conflicting parties only 
alienated them the more. The Dissenters, therefore, 
soon became enemies of the State in a@// particulars ; 
they split up into sects almost innumerable, differing 
from each other, mainly, only in the degree of their 
animosity to existing institutions. They were united 
in an ardent desire for complete freedom to think and 
act as they pleased, in matters of religion; but, alas! 
were equally earnest in the desire to make all the rest 
conform to them. When they had the power, fortunately 
for a very short time, they speedily arrogated to them- 
selves more than their ancient enemies had, for they 
sought to impose doctrzne as well as ceremonial on the 
nation. Such a party, when time had consolidated them 
into corporate bodies, and given them confidence from 
united purpose, being forbidden to meet in secret, met 
in public, and crowds were gathered in squares and 
open places to hear their preachers. The spirit of the 
times, and a sense of injury from the State, led their 
preachers to inveigh against the Government, so that 
when “ Fifth-monarchists,” ‘‘ Independents,” and others, 
publicly proclaimed the end of human monarchies, and 
the inauguration of the reign of the Saints ; spoke of the 
overthrow of the Government, and the establishment of 
a republic or commonwealth ; denounced the House of 
Lords, and assailed every department of the Govern- 
ment in the most severe and harsh language that hate 
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and a restricted vocabulary could furnish, it was not 
religion but treason that was being preached! No 
king could be justified in supinely allowing the Gov- 
ernment of which he was the head to be destroyed. 
Charles had but one duty to perform—to punish the 
traitors. 

From what has been said, all must admit that Charles 
came to the throne in an unhappy time for one who be- 
lieved he was responsible to none but Gop for his gov- 
ernment. It was a misfortune, not a fault, and the times 
in which he lived were more responsible for what fol- 
lowed than he himself. His jervsona/ faults, both as a 
King and a man, should not be taken into the account. 
He was pure in his life, a gentleman in breeding, de- 
voted to his family and what ‘he believed to be his “duty. 
As compared with the infamous Georges, who displaced 
his race, he was almost a saint. As a person, as an in- 
dividual, he was above reproach; as a ruler his faults 
were not so much his as those of the age. To ask a 
different course of action would be impossible, when we 
recall his training, the traditions of his class, and the 
unique circumstances by which he was surrounded, cir- 
cumstances that no other king had been called upon to 
encounter. He had constitutional warrant for every act 
of his reign, for the English Constitution was truly dex 
non-scripia ; everything being based on precedent, he 
had warrant in the past abundantly. The personal char- 
acter of axy of the Stuarts has nothing to do with the 
question of the righteousness of their dethronement, ex- 
cepting so far as it influenced their management of the 
State. But suppose the sovereign zs to be judged in 
two characters, as an individual and as a King, a ruler, 
the head of the State. Even then none can say that 
the Stuarts, as a class, were any worse, or any more in- 
competent than their successors. One Stuart lost his 
life, another lost his crown, both through mistakes in 
Government. The Hanoverians, their successors, with- 
out a good man in the five that succeeded Anne, lost 
America among them, and lost it through a continuance 
of the same difficulties that commenced with the first 
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Stuart in England. We have every reason to believe, 
that under the same circumstances that embarrassed 
Charles I., the wisest of his successors would have either 
met the same fate, or saved his life or crown by a de- 
liberate act of perjury in failing to preserve the institu- 
tions of the State, as he had solemnly covenanted to do 
in his oath of coronation. 

The assertion has been made, in many an alleged 
“history,” that Charles I. was a “tyrant and an op- 
pressor of his people; that he persecuted the Puritans 
on account of their religion ; and that for these offences 
he was brought to trial, found guilty, and executed.” 
To almost the entire number of our school-children, this 
is the sum total of their knowledge of the subject, and 
children of older growth will glibly repeat the same 
lesson, not dreaming that there can be anything on the 
other side of the question, or even that there zs another 
side. Having briefly informed ourselves of the condition 
of society when Charles came to the throne, let us now 
dissect this arraignment, and see if there may not be some 
question of its literal accuracy. 

‘He was a tyrant, and an oppressor of his people,” is 
the first clause in the indictment. There can be no 
question that in some respects, taking the bald facts 
without considering other circumstances, that in the at- 
tempt to collect ship-money, rule without a Parliament, 
and to levy and collect taxes without the authority and 
sanction of the legislative body, the King did what none 
of his immediate predecessors had attempted. Yet he 
had abundant precedent for what he did, without go- 
ing back of the Tudor dynasty, and precedent, we 
know, was all that was necessary to make an act con- 
stitutional. In the state of society which he found on 
his accession, a prevalent dissatisfaction, without any 
idea of what was wanted, an absence of any precedent 
on his part as to the best method to meet such a state 
of facts, and, on the part of the people, an equal lack of 
precedent as to the best method to work a reformation 
of existing oppressive institutions, a conflict was inevit- 
able. This did not occur in the XIX. century, with 
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diplomacy and politics reduced to a science, and ample 
experience in the ways and means by which a minority 
could rule a majority ; it occurred in a far different age, 
when precedents themselves were to be established, and 
the principles of political science, as we have it to-day, 
were awaiting creation. ‘‘ Language,” in a diplomatic 
sense, was literally ‘intended to conceal one’s thoughts,” 
and he was the most accomplished diplomat who could 
mislead his adversary the most completely, and most 
successfully practise dissimulation. This, I take it, all 
will admit; that whatever extraordinary exertions of the 
kingly power Charles employed, was in virtue of a power 
to which he could legally and morally lay claim. No 
Court, or Parliament, or Synod, or Convocation, or any- 
body competent to perform legislative function, in any 
sense or to any degree, proposed an alteration in the 
Constitution, or any restriction of the Royal prerogative. 
No petitions or requests had emanated from any consid- 
erable body of the people asking for any such action. 
The popular ferment was without any definite desire or 
object; no unity of sentiment existed between the nu- 
merous body of Dissenters, and others disaffected. The 
Roman Catholics clamored for a restoration of the Papal 
authority, and the destruction of the Established Church 
in its present form; the Dissenters demanded perfect free- 
dom for themselves, and a conformation of the Church of 
England to their ideas. The Churchmen wished for the 
utter suppression of both Romanism and Dissent. The 
republicans cried for a complete revolution of the form 
of Government, while another party wanted communism 
and a redistribution of the land. It exceeded the wis- 
dom of the age to find a way out of these difficulties 
without an appeal to the sword. Now, in obedience to 
a recognised law of nature, one already alluded to, had 
the change thus attempted been in answer to a recog- 
nised want, and with the concurrence of the mass of the 
people, the new order of things would have been per- 
manent and enduring. It lasted barely eleven years, 
even then undergoing many violent changes, when the 
old order of things was re-established, in some respects 
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the worst emenes being intensified. ‘The rebellion hav- 
ing proved a failure, therefore, the argument and conclu- 
sion would seem to be irresistible, that it was a political 
crime. To say the least it was premature, however nec- 
essary a change in the order of things had become. The 
people, in a large sense, did not desire a change, at least 
a change in the form attempted, and hence a failure was 
not only inevitable, but true reform was postponed many 
years. The modifications in the English government 
familiar to us of this day came as late as the present 
century, under William IV., the abuses of the personal 
government of George III. being directly responsible 
for them. 

An important point now demands attention—In what 
respect was Charles a “tyrant?” All that Charles did 
to arouse the hostility of the disaffected in the kingdom, 
Cromwell and his abettors did likewise, with this dzfer- 
ence—the King acted under a regularly delegated and law- 
ful authority, whilst the Republicans had no such war- 
rant. I make this statement deliberately, as a catalogue 
of the complaints of the disaffected may be readily made, 
and comparison of the acts of the Commonwealth there- 
with will show the absolute literalness of the assertion. 
The King, it was charged, attempted to rule without a 
Parliament; Cromwell himself did not hesitate to dis- 
perse the members with the sword. The King levied and 
collected taxes without the authority of the legislative 
body; Cromwell did precisely the same thing. The 
King, in obedience to the obligations of his oath, at- 
tempted to suppress treason and rebellion, by forbid- 
ding dissenting preachers to harangue the public on 
affairs of State; the Commonwealth destroyed the 
churches, drove the Clergy from their cures, and treated 
with the utmost harshness all who did not profess the 
doctrine of their followers. The King was accused of 
levying soldiers to rob the people of their liberty; 
Cromwell maintained an army such as England had 
never yet seen, and set up a military despotism i in which 
questions of religious doctrine were settled by drum- 
head court - martial, and all departments of the Gov- 
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ernment ruled by the sword. Not satisfied with driv- 
ing their own King from his throne, they coerced a 
foreign State, Scotland, into denying the crown to their 
legitimate sovereign. All of this, if it does nothing 
more, teaches that consistency and political honor were 
not among the virtues of the so-called ‘ Common- 
wealth,” as every one of the grievances complained of 
by their party, when subject to the laws, was transferred 
to the other side when they succeeded to the places of 
power. It was abominable for Charles to levy taxes 
and enlist soldiers, to aid an ally to whom he was bound 
by treaty, when the money and soldiers were to be 
used against Protestant rebels in France. It was a 
“crowning mercy” and a “precious privilege” for 
Cromwell to do the same thing if it was the Romanists 
of Ireland that were to be chastised. It was an un- 
pardonable crime for a legitimate sovereign to forbid 
the preaching of treason under the guise of religion. It 
was a proper thing for a usurper of executive power to 
forbid religious worship in the form established by the 
law of the land. It appears to me that the apologists 
and admirers of the Commonwealth must either admit 
that they made a very unwise, cruel, and tyrannical use 
of their opportunities, or else they must satisfactorily 
account for the speedy collapse of a power built up at 
such a vast expense of blood and suffering. If nothing 
else can be urged in extenuation of a harsh construction 
of the law in the government of Charles, it must be 
admitted by all fair-minded people that nothing was 
done which his office did not give him full power and 
right to do, particularly as he was not on the throne 
under conditions, and had made no pledges to secure 
his accession. He asked nothing in the way of preroga- 
tive which many of his ancestors had not enjoyed, and 
there were no precedents opposed to his general line of 
policy. Cromwell, on the other hand, wielded a power 
even greater than a king’s, repeating the worst acts of 
the dethroned sovereign, acts which-had led to the re- 
bellion, and which had been formulated into regular and 
specific charges committed to writing, filed, and pub- 
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lished as grievances which were to be redressed; 
made the platform of a party, promising to rule in a 
manner consistent with the highest and purest prin- 
ciples of Christianity. The pledge was violated, the 
declaration of principles deliberately trampled under 
foot, and every promise and declaration systematically 
broken or evaded. Which party had the more honor- 
able record? Which was best entitled to the regard 
and confidence of honest men? Toa very considerable 
extent, therefore, and because of these violated pledges, 
the vindication of the Royalists must depend upon 
the evidences of insincerity and inconsistency of their 
opponents; for when we find a party raised to power 
in the State deliberately ignoring and violating the 
pledges by which they had gained this power, it is not 
unfair to assume that these pledges were given without 
the intention to fulfil, were manufactured simply as con- 
venient weapons to use against their adversaries. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that while the dissenters of the Puri- 
tan sort inveighed against a hereditary peerage, they 
took good care to make a peerage of their own, and to 
model it upon the old principle. Whilst they loudly de- 
claimed against the son’s succeeding his father as ruler, 
only because he was his father’s son, it was provided by 
law that Richard Cromwell, as the son of Oliver, should 
succeed his father, and that 4zs son, should he have 
one, should succeed him, succeed him not because he 
was worthy—for he was notoriously incompetent—but 
because he was Oliver's son. Whilst their party 
esteemed titles of honor, particularly when hereditary, 
as inconsistent with free institutions, they soon made 
Cromwell “‘ Lord Protector” with title of ‘‘ Excellency,” 
and that his son should succeed to it as naturally as any 
lord’s son should succeed to his father’s title and estate. 
Whilst the chief outcry against Charles was his defiance 
of parliamentary control and the assumption of legis- 
lative function, Cromwell did not hesitate to march 
soldiers into the halls of legislature, and drive out the 
members by force of arms. The malcontents were 
very earnest about the King’s assaults on the Constitu- 
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tion, yet they formally, by simple vote, abolished the Up- 
per House when it would serve their turn. The King 
was forced to descend from his throne in England, and 
yet Scotland was threatened with war when she recog- 
nised his rights to the throne of that kingdom. All this, 
and much more, was done in violation of the solemn 
pledges given at the commencement of the rebellion, 
and while unpardonable, and, it would seem, incapable 
of extenuation, might perhaps have been less worthy 
of execration had the rebels represented the popular 
sentiment, or the majority of the nation. They did 
not represent this majority, as the construction of the 
Commons, already alluded to, would show. It will be 
profitable, therefore, to inquire how a minority managed 
to hold a majority in such complete subjection. 

In all countries where a standing army is an institu- 
tion, there is necessarily a class of professional soldiers, 
men whose lives are devoted to their calling. The re- 
sult is, among other and minor matters, that two facts 
at once attract the attention of those who are unfamiliar 
with such an institution: First, the army is expected to 
do all the fighting and other military duty; secondly, 
the soldiery is vastly superior to a purely volunteer 
militia. These results are largely due to the development 
of what is really a sczence of war, which must be the 
case where a large body of men are engaged in such 
studies, and to the popular appreciation of that fact. In 
our own late war it will not require extended reading to 
show that the real, the substantial results were always 
obtained by professional soldiers. This is not at all to 
the disparagement of the volunteer officers; they did 
noble service in their stations, carrying out the plans 
conceived by those who had made war the study and 
business of their lives. Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Meade, Hancock, Hooker, Thomas, McPherson, and 
others, who were the originators of campaigns, were all 
of the professional class. I cannot recall an important 
operation that was not planned and worked out by a 
soldier by profession. J/en are pretty much the same 
everywhere; it is the leader, the head, that wins victory. 
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Without men a general could obviously do nothing; 
with an incompetent general the best equipped army 
will fail. History is too full of examples to need partic- 
ularisation; the career of the Duke of Marlborough 
is an eminently instructive one. 

Now, in England, after the decline of feudalism, the 
army was barely sufficient in numbers to furnish guards 
for the royal palaces, and to keep the few forts in order. 
Every proposition to augment the forces was met with 
vigorous opposition, and the trade of war almost died 
out. Educated soldiers offered their swords to foreign 
powers; those with a taste for military pursuits went 
abroad to acquire knowledge. The defence of the 
country was entrusted entirely to militia and county 
volunteers. Such a force is admirable as a nucleus for 
army organisation, when the call to arms is made; but 
without a body of professional soldiers, from which to 
draw commanders, all history shows its utter inefficiency 
in regular warlike operations when brought face to face 
with regular troops. The danger to which other govern- 
ments had been exposed, by the use of their armies for 
purposes of oppression, had early prejudiced England 
against a standing force, the people not choosing to put 
such a formidable weapon in the hands of their kings. 
This jealousy and prejudice was greatly increased by the 
tyranny of the army during the Commonwealth, even to 
the disgust of the parliamentary party. James II. in- 
curred the hostility of the Whigs by attempting to raise 
a force, and William and Mary were equally unpopular 
with the Tories for the same reason. It was not until 
the time of George III. that opposition to the granting 
of army supplies ceased. 

This hostility to a regular army naturally operated to 
prevent the cultivation of the military art, although now 
and then some one would give evidence of the posses- 
sion of a genius for command, as occurred notably in 
the case of Cromwell. A thoroughly disciplined, fully 
equipped, and ably commanded army, therefore, offic- 
ered by soldiers such as Essex, Fairfax, Leslie, and 
many others, who had learned their trade under the great 
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captains of Europe, and later by the genius of Crom- 
well, was a power that an unmilitary nation had no 
means to resist. Handled with vigor, as the agent of a 
considerable party in the country, an army of 50,000 
men found no difficulty in effectually putting down all 
resistance, and the fears of the Conservatives were 
abundantly justified when they found the country and 
the laws prostrate under the iron heel of a military 
despot. That the sword, in those days, in accomplished 
hands was an almost irresistible power, witness the 
speedy collapse of the Cromwell dynasty when it passed 
into the weak hands of Richard! Again, recall the re- 
establishment of the Stuarts on the throne by General 
Monk, even whilst the spirit and numbers of the Parlia- 
mentarians was still what it was in the days of their 
greatest power! They had everything that they ever 
had—the administration of the government, the army, 
and all the advantages growing out of possession, but 
they lacked the genius of their old general. The army 
drove the King from the throne; the very same army 
brought him back again. In each instance, numerically, 
it was not as one to an hundred of the rest of the popu- 
lation; but skill, knowledge, discipline, and obedience 
to a controlling and commanding genius made the few 
masters of the many. The cities in 1640 were few in 
number, and their population small; all of them together 
scarcely contained as many people as now live in London 
alone. The smaller towns had a scanty population, largely 
of the rustic class. The chief strength of the Common- 
wealth party was in the cities; the offices of the Govern- 
ment and all the machinery of State were in London, 
so that with the chief cities in their possession, with the 
forts and military posts garrisoned with their troops, 
the unarmed, ignorant, and unorganised peasantry and 
common people, inhabiting small towns widely separate, 
communication difficult, and means for transmitting in- 
telligence primitive and inadequate, could do little to 
oppose the march of rebellion, and were compelled to 
subjection to the will of a powerful, organised, ably 
commanded minority. 
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With a knowledge of facts such as these, and with a 
comprehension of the conditions of society then existing 
it must cease to be a mystery why, if the cause of the 
Parliament was not a popular one, did not represent 
popular will and sentiment, it came so near success. 
Unquestionably, in the commencement of the disturb- 
ances, many gave acquiescence to the opposition party 
because it was pleasant to feel that the people had the 
power to make themselves heard and respected. It is 
likewise true that the murder of the King, and the an- 
archy that followed that crime, appalled the mass of the 
nation, and re-established the old sentiment of loyalty. 
Cromwell was to that conflict, in furnishing a command- 
ing genius for leadership, what Marlborough was to the 
wars of Queen Anne, Washington to our own rebellion, 
Wellington to the Napoleonic downfall, or Grant in our 
late civil war. The destruction of an army, in the days 
of the Cromwellian rebellion, was an almost irretrievable 
disaster; and the loss of one great battle cost Charles 
both his throne and his life. 

I cheerfully and willingly concede the military skill, 
yes, even genzus, of Cromwell; his power to influence 
large bodies of men was remarkable, and only to be 
accounted for by admitting his personal superiority to 
those with whom he was associated. But this admis- 
sion does not carry with it an admission of moral worth, 
purity of character, or honesty of purpose. Some one 
has said that the heat of political strife ‘leads men to 
deify their leaders, and demonise their opponents.” This 
was never more completely verified than in the popular 
appreciation of the two central figures in this unhappy 
conflict. The historians of these events, both contem- 
porary and recent, all bear witness to the personal high 
character of Charles, and to the dissembling, inscruta- 
ble, and even unscrupulous character of his adversary. 
Yet the one is loaded with an infamy that he does not 
merit, and the other with laudation and praise that he is 
very far from deserving. Success made the one respect- 
able; defeat did not fail to dim the reputation of the 
other. One was representative of law, order, and long- 
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established custom; the other of anarchy, and an aim- 
less and purposeless spirit of unrest. Azm/ess, in that 
the death of the King found his murderers without a 
policy, and without a definite scheme for government; 
purposeless, in that in eleven short years there was a 
government by a Parliament, by a Protector, again by a 
Parliament, by a Committee, by the Army, once more 
a Protector, and a final restoration of the King. 

To sum up the charge of tyranny, what were the 
worst acts of Charles, as compared with the every-day 
acts of his successors? The sports and diversions of 
the people were forbidden by law; the May-poles cut 
down; painting, sculpture, music, and architecture de- 
clared to be opposed to the teachings of the Gospel. 
The moral persecutions of the Puritan preachers were 
retaliated by the horrible massacre of Tredah, in Ire- 
land; a massacre in which neither age nor sex was 
spared from the sword; a massacre equal in atrocity to 
some that have been witnessed on our Western borders, 
but which Cromwell, the Christian, the apostle of the 
party of religious freedom, reported to the Parliament 
as a ‘crowning mercy,” a ‘‘most precious outpouring,” 
and with other pious phrases in the cant of the day! 
The whole history of the Stuarts in England, even the 
infamous ‘bloody circuit” of Jeffreys, does not furnish 
a parallel to this savage atrocity. As far as oppression 
and tyranny under Charles was concerned, at the very 
worst it was the widest freedom, when compared with 
the military government of Cromwell. Every page of 
the Commonwealth history is stained with blood, the 
blood of young and old, men and women; the restora- 
tion of Charles II. was hailed from one end of the king- 
dom to the other as a delivery from the rule of tyrants 
equally despotic and irresponsible with the Czars of 


Muscovy. 
The second item in the popular catalogue of charges 
can be disposed of in a very few words. ‘ He perse- 


cuted the Puritans on account of their religion,” say the 
veracious historians referred to earlier. We have seen 
already that the “religion” which was being preached 
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in the streets to excited mobs was not the sort preached 
by the men of old in Judea. It was oftener a political ha- 
rangue, inflaming the populace to acts of violence, and 
appealing to the worst passions of mankind. There 
can be no question, no man can ignore it, that there were 
many earnest and Gop-fearing men in the ranks of the 
Dissenters. There can also be no doubt that they drew 
to themselves many with motives less pure, who assumed 
the “livery of heaven to serve the devil in.” The rev- 
elations of the scandalous plot of Oates conclusively 
showed many of the worst scoundrels in the history of 
the world masquerading in the guise of sectarian preach- 
ers. They brought reproach upon their honest asso- 
ciates, and probably the injury done will never be atoned. 
There is misapprehension on both sides. Popular writ- 
ers of the day picture the Puritans as either hypocrites or 
fanatics, and the Royalists as debauchés and cutthroats. 
Of course the stronger party would attract the rabble, 
and they must conform to the character of their leaders. 
The dissolute are forced into the other side, but it would 
be unjust to judge either by these sorry specimens. To 
all intents and purposes, having a proper regard for the 
space at our disposal, I must simply reiterate a former 
statement, that it was not religion, but treason in its 
guise that Charles sought to punish. The doctrines of 
the Dissenters make it difficult, even now, to say where 
one ended and the other began; their religion was 
treason, and their treason was religion. 

But we must hasten to the final clause in the indict- 
ment. We are told that he was “brought to trial, 
found guilty, condemned, and executed.” It is proper 
to inquire as to the construction of the “ Court” that 
“tried” him, and their authority for such an act. We 
shall find that the court barely rose to the dignity of one 
of ‘‘ Lynch law,” for it did not by any means represent 
public opinion, nor did it even assume to do so. In the 
outset of this branch of our inquiry, let us remember 
that the party in power did not in any sense represent 
the majority of the people ; they did not even represent 
the better, the intellectual part. They were purely a 
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faction which the force of circumstances had invested 
with power. When a people—as occurred in our own 
Revolution, or the Revolution in England which called 
William and Mary to the throne—with substantial unan- 
imity change the form of government, and in purely 
popular conventions assume to legislate as regularly 
delegated by the mass of their countrymen, none will 
question the legality and binding force of their acts, 
even if all the old order of things is swept away. But 
such was not the case when the Parliament, so called, 
of England usurped sole powers, and constituted itself 
legislative, judicial, and executive at the same time. 
There is no lack of evidence that they were bitterly exe- 
crated by the vast majority of the nation. They were 
not a parliament in any ordinary sense of the word. 
After the fatal battle of Naseby, the Royalist army 
being completely destroyed, and the military power of 
the King apparently broken without a possibility of re- 
trieval, Charles put himself in the hands of the Scots, 
who formed a portion of the Cromwellian army. Owing 
to disputes between the Scotch troops and the Parlia- 
ment, with reference to arrears of pay, the former were 
on the point of withdrawing from their alliance, and 
marching back into Scotland with their own King. It 
was settled, however, to the infamy of the Scots, by 
their agreement to deliver up the King to the English 
upon payment of all arrears. So infamous was this 
bargain, although the Scots and their historians long 
sought to make it appear that there were stipulations 
as to the safety of the King’s person—that the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland voted that the King should be pro- 
tected, and his liberty insisted on. The Offictal Par- 
liamentary HHtstory [vol. xv., p. 243] states that the 
Assembly, a congregation of ministers, men who were 
supposed to be preaching the Gospel of the Master, and 
to be patterns of Christian virtue ; who, in Puritan times, 
held a power superior to the civil authorities, and rivalled 
their old enemy, the Pope, in arrogance, and not seldom 
in the cruel uses made of this power—this ‘‘ assembly ” 
commanded the Parliament, and I quote the exact lan- 
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guage, ‘“‘ That, as he had refused to take the covenant 
which was pressed on him, it became not the godly to 
concern themselves about his fortunes.” The vote was 
therefore reconsidered, and the former action annulled. 
We have here an admirable illustration of the univer- 
sality of the reign of the law of compensation, in matters 
social and political, as well as physical. The nation 
that made this iniquitous bargain atoned for it in blood 
and desolation. The sellers of their King met death 
and persecution at the hands of Claverhouse, Montrose, 
Mar, and Murray in succeeding years; death on the 
gallows, in the torture-chamber, and on the field of 
battle ; they lost life, estate, and country, and suffered 
the extremity of human endurance. The followers of 
the King, who had the power but lacked the courage to 
oppose the infamous Assembly, and in this respect were 
only second in guilt to the dominant party, had their 
term of suffering, which only terminated an hundred years 
afterward, when the brutal Duke of Cumberland massa- 
cred his starved and wounded prisoners on the fatal 
field of Culloden, and the Earl of Kilmarnock with 
Lords Lovat and Balmarino were beheaded on Tower 
Hill. 

The King being in their power, it was long a question 
what disposition they should make ofhim. The Puritan 
preachers and their fanatical followers clamored for his 
blood; the Presbyterians wished for a peaceful treaty, 
and a stable settlement of all their grievances, without 
incurring what the whole world, except the Cromwell- 
ians, considered the awfu/ crime of regicide. These 
last, the Cromwellians, had the desire to exterminate 
the royal family, including Queen and children, in the 
ruin of husband and father—as they put it, in their 
customary language, ‘‘make root and branch work, and 
leave not one of the bloody house of the malignants to 
cumber the ground!” This specimen of their doctrine 
reveals a fact that should not be forgotten. The most 
superficial reader of history is familiar with the peculiar 
and offensive language affected by the Puritans. Under 
the guise of Biblical phraseology and imagery, they 
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justified acts that were opposed to every principle of 
civilisation and morality, to say nothing of Christianity. 
They found warrant in ¢hezy Bible for any deed of 
blood; the massacre of men, women, and children at 
Tredah, the murder of their King, the extirpation of his 
family, or the capital execution of offenders against their 
doctrinal theology. Ridiculing the covenant was as un- 
pardonable an offence to them as insulting the Host 
would be to the Romanist, and they rivalled, if not 
excelled, their papal predecessors in their treatment of 
such offenders. They found no warrant in the Mew 
Testament for such atrocities, and consequently almost 
ignored it. Their precedents were all drawn from the 
Old Testament; they were, as far as logic, language, 
and practice went, az¢z-Christian ; charity, meekness, for- 
giveness—in short, the Golden Rule of the New Dispen- 
sation—were unknown to their policy! There were no 
prayers for their enemies heard in their conventicles ; 
nothing but petitions for swift and terrible punishment, 
for the extermination of their foes! In nothing but 
their professions could they lay any claim to be follow. 
ers of the Man of Sorrows! This inconsistency, this 
want of harmony between actions and professions, none 
can deny, or, it would seem, palliate ; to claim Christian 
attributes and characters, and yet in every act rivalling 
the savages of our Western plains, makes reconciliation 
of their professions and actions impossible. 

But to return. The Parliament found themselves with 
the King in their power, and did not dare put him to 
death, banish him, imprison him, or restore him to his 
authority. Without a precedent for the trial of a king, 
they could only put him on his defence as if he were a 
nobleman. In this case, the articles of impeachment 
would originate in the Commons, go to the Peers for 
examination, or a commission of Peers granted by the 
Crown, or a duly authorised council of regency. The 
Peers, in the present instance, would either not receive 
the articles, or quickly acquit their head. The first 
step, therefore, was to abolish the House of Lords! 
This was done by a simple vote. There was no coun- 
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cil of regency, and the King could not issue a com- 
mission to try himself. The Commons themselves, 
therefore, must impeach, try, and pass judgment. Alas 
for them! The Commons, as the House was then or- 
ganised, would have quickly dismissed all charges, and 
acquitted a King whom many loved, some reverenced 
as the anointed ruler of the realm, and more pitied as 
a man brought into great trouble not entirely through 
his own fault. But one thing remained to be done—the 
Commons must be purged, a court and jury must be 
packed! There were about 350 members, and only 50 
could be depended on. How could this small party 
coerce their colleagues? Why, in this honest, Chris- 
tian, Gop-fearing fashion ! 

Colonel Pride was stationed in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons with a body of soldiers, furnished with a list 
of the names of over 300 members who were consid- 
ered certain to vote against the wish of the conspirators, 
These were arrested and imprisoned as they passed out, 
leaving less than a quorum, 50, in the House. These 
50 were the “court!” they gravely asserted that they 
were “Parliament.” Now, without wishing to play upon 
words, let us ask, What zs Parliament? It is definitely 
stated to be ‘“‘King, Lords, and Commons.” The King 
was a prisoner, and deprived of his authority. The 
Lords had been abolished by simple vote of the lower 
House. The Commons themselves had been invaded 
by soldiers, who imprisoned upward of 300 of the mem- 
bers! Hence there was no Parliament, and the asser- 
tion that the King was tried by such a body is a literal 
falsehood. That he was tried by axzy body representing 
public opinion, or in any sense competent to perform 
judicial function, is equally false. The Royalist affrms— 
and few, if any, dispute it—that, even with the House of 
Commons full, they were not representative of the sense 
of the nation; were the contrary true, judged from the 
actions and statements of the Cromwellians, the King 
would have been acquitted. Parliament had been as- 
sembled in 1641; they had now been in session eight 
years, ample time for a radical change in popular feeling. 
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As soon as active hostilities commenced, if a new elec- 
tion, a free election, had been had, there is little doubt 
that the rebels would have had a very sorry representa- 
tion. When this Parliament was called, admitting (for 
the sake of argument only) that they were popular rep- 
resentatives, the sole desire was to restrict the royal 
prerogative ; the imprisonment of six-sevenths of their 
number surely effectually destroyed their representative 
character. This fact is insurmountable proof that an 
immense majority of the Commons were out of sym- 
pathy with the Cromwellians, and makes good the as- 
sertion that the 50 remaining were only a faction of a 
faction. 

This was the “court” that assumed to “try” the 
King! But, to give a show and pretence of fairness, 
they voted that “ exough officers of the army” and per- 
sons from civil life should be joined with them to raise 
the number to 150. These additional 100 ‘‘ members ” 
were not elected by the people, nor by the House of 
Commons; they were elected by the self-appointed 
committee of 50, a committee originating in an un- 
pardonable breach of privilege and military dictation. 
The additional members selected were of like mind with 
the original conspirators, and the “ court,” as the books 
call it, was organised. 

The charges upon which the King was tried included 
one of “treason.” Against whom was this alleged trea- 
son committed? Law, custom, and tradition made trea- 
son an act ‘‘against the authority of the King’s majesty!” 
It may well be asked if the King could commit an act of 
treason against himself. The only power that was, in 
theory, superior to the King’s, was the power that made 
him King, and under whose authority and appointment 
he reigned! This power was Gop! But in a case like 
this, sophistry did not lack ways and means to accom- 
plish its ends. 

The King properly denied the authority of this “court” 
to try him, or to perform ay act of a legislative, much 
less a judicial, character. It is doubtful if any, even in 
those days, justified in their conscience what was done 
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on any other ground than pure expediency. The mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ court” knew that the whole thing was an 
outrageous violation of law, custom, and common de- 
cency; they were conscious that the verdict was already 
determined on, that the hearing of testimony, and the 
going through the forms of a trial, was a travesty on 
justice. When the inevitable judgment was reached, 
and the King condemned to lose his life, there was a 
want of dignity and decorum in this iniquitous “ court”’ 
that would have disgraced the hearing of a petty case 
before a Justice of the Peace. One of the members ap- 
proached the table to sign the paper, and with his pen 
inked the face of Cromwell, who was standing near—the 
contemporary accounts tell us, ‘‘ much to the merriment 
of the spectators!” Cromwell retaliated in kind, when 
Azs turn came, and this judicial outrage concluded in an 
ignoble farce. Within twenty-four hours after signing 
the warrant, signed in levity, as we have seen, the King 
was led out to die. 

If the meagre accounts given us in the popular “ his- 
tories” are to be believed, this last act in the tragedy 
was witnessed with approval by a vast multitude of 
people ; but a perusal of the narratives of that date give 
an entirely different story. We there read that the 
scaffold was surrounded by soldiers three deep, guns 
loaded and swords drawn. The two men who executed 
the sentence of that counterfeit ‘‘ court” were disguised, 
and their faces appropriately hidden. The people stood 
around in dense crowds, the very housetops and win- 
dows thronged. There was no disorder, no noise, 
everything hushed in expectation. When the King 
appeared on the fatal boards, the multitude broke into 
sobs and groans ; women fainted, and men wrung their 
hands, says Evelyn, “in helpless despair.” When the 
murder was accomplished, and the ghastly head held up 
to the view of the people, the soldiers immediately 
wheeled and charged into the crowd, driving them into 
the houses and clearing the streets. For the rest of the 
day the public places were deserted, the houses closed. 
No smoke came from the chimneys, and no light shone 
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from the windows when night came. The city was in 
mourning, and not a sign of approval was made except 
by the soldiers, who preached long sermons from Old 
Testament texts, in which precedents for murder and 
savage revenge were plentiful. 

It is needless to pursue an argument based upon facts 
such as these; the facts are indisputable, and would not 
seem to admit of palliation or excuse. The purposes of 
partial historians can only be served by expurgation, or 
oblivion to what is patent to all who care to look for it. 
No better commentary can be made than by pointing to 
the utter failure of the rebellion, the extinction of the 
Commonwealth in a few years, and the complete dis- 
appearance of any remains of their policy or teachings 
in a few generations. In some parts of Scotland there 
were traces of this gloomy, revengeful, and bloodthirsty 
theology for some time, but to-day it is only known in 
that last stronghold as a ghost that has lingered too 
long on the stage of action. In the new world, par- 
ticularly (perhaps exclusively) in New England, the 
struggle was hard and bitter; but to-day it is doubtful 
if a trace of Puritanism in an organised form can be 
found in the country. I know that certain denominations 
assume to be lineal descendants of the Puritans; I know 
that many bodies of Christian people imagine that the 
mantle of Puritanism has fallen upon them. It is doubt- 
ful if the ancestors would recognise the descendants. 
It is probable that, if a Puritan church of to-day could 
be carried back unchanged into a Puritan settlement 
of three hundred years ago, the moderns would find 
themselves in prison within twenty-four hours ; perhaps 
at the whipping-post, or in the pillory; some of them 
unquestionably would lose an ear or a tongue, or have 
their faces branded, or perhaps even given over to die, 
as contemners of the covenant or revilers of the saints ! 
Conceive a Puritan of the XVII. century entering a 
church of his descendants to-day! What would he 
think of the organ? when he had spent his life in de- 
molishing those “unholy boxes of whistles.” What 
would he think of an ungodly choir, singing uninspired 
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hymns ? What would be his sensations when he came to 
the kitchen, the parlor, the dining-room, or, as is found 
in a house of worship in New York State, the billiard- 
room and the s¢age, with all its scenery, footlights, and 
machinery in most unsaintly perfection? Do you imag- 
ine the dress of the young people, their unrestrained 
manners, their dancing, card-playing, games of chance, 
picnics, excursions, novel-reading, and _ piano-playing 
would meet his approval? Ah! we may well thank 
Gop that the Commonwealth is dead, and their policy 
with them! Such a community in any country to-day 
would be a blight on the land. They had their part to 
play in the scheme of social and political evolution ; 
they have completed their mission, and the world has 
gladly seen them disappear from its sight. 

It will be proper, before closing, therefore, to very 
briefly inquire what that mission was. With all its 
faults, stained with blood and blackened with crimes 
though it be, the Commonwealth was the legitimate par- 
ent of Republicanism, as we see it in this free land of 
ours. It gave the first blow at personal irresponsible 
government ; it formulated maxims that were meaning- 
less to them, except for their own selfish and personal 
ends, which have grown and developed into all that 
modern Republicanism holds most dear. ‘‘ Freedom to 
worship Gop” was one of their watchwords ; but to them 
it meant freedom for themselves, subserviency for the 
rest of the world. So, while good fruit has been born 
of the seed sown, it is not equally true that the act or 
manner of sowing was good. To use a time-honored 
quotation, ‘they builded wiser than they knew ;” yes, 
wiser than they meant. The execution of the King was 
a foul act of murder; the effect was to cause future kings 
to listen to the voice of their people. 

There is a class of people, happily few in number and 
daily diminishing, who are very decided in their opposi- 
tion to works of fiction. They make no distinction be- 
tween the trashy and unwholesome novels of a South- 
worth and the grand conceptions of a Scott. Good 
fiction is not only necessary in disciplining the mind, 
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and improving taste and culture, but is essential to the 
student of history as filling many gaps left by the formal 
historian. History has to do very largely with the affairs 
of nations; fiction, of the higher order, with the affairs 
of individuals. Indeed, no less a historian than the dis- 
tinguished Robertson uses the following remarkable 
language, in his //zstory of Scotland |ed. 1787, p. 131], 
speaking of the murder of Rizzio, Secretary of Queen 
Mary: 

The low birth and indigent condition of this man placed him 
in a station in which he ought naturally to have remained un- 
known to posterity. But what fortune called him to act and 


to suffer in Scotland, obliges history to descend from its dignity, 
and to record his adventures. 


If our knowledge of an era is derived solely from for- 
mal works of history, we gain a very inadequate un- 
derstanding of all the springs of action, of the state of 
society that made events possible that are worthy of his- 
torical notice. So, in reading the history of the Crom- 
wellian rebellion, if Hume, Smollett, Evelyn, Pepys, 
Burnet, Clarendon, or others form the sources of our in- 
formation, we will know little of the transactions there re- 
corded other than as they have a purely political signif- 
icance. Supplement this with Thackeray's Zsmond and 
Virginzans ; Scott’s Woodstock, Montrose, or Old Mor- 
tality ; read Ainsworth’s Zower of London, Guy Fawkes, 
or Court of St. Fames; do not forget Fielding and 
authors of the day; and in the sorrows and tribula- 
tions of the heroes and heroines we learn the feelings, 
manners, customs, morals, occupations, and amusements 
of the nation, as an aggregation of individuals, that 
no other form of literature can furnish. Looking for 
information in all these various channels, we soon find 
that Puritanism never had deep root in the hearts of 
the English people. The books that most of our chil- 
dren are given to read are full of accounts of the suf- 
ferings of the Puritans, whose ‘“ persecution” was of- 
tener moral than physical. Not a word is said of the 
equal, or even greater, sufferings of the Royalists ; mar- 
tyrdom was not all on one side. We learn that when 
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all traces of the Commonwealth had disappeared in 
England, whatever might have been the case in Scot- 
land, the spirit of loyalty to the exiled Stuarts withstood 
all assaults on its constancy, outlived persecution and 
outrage, and braved destruction long after the institutions 
of the State had been established in an enduring form, 
a form inimical to the traditions of the Stuarts. The 
Clergy cheerfully submitted to expulsion from their cures 
for refusing to conform to the ordinances of what they 
considered usurpation; went from affluence into poverty 
without a thought of renouncing their faith in the Divine 
Right of Kings. Officers in the army and navy, crippled 
with wounds, and incapable of earning a livelihood in 
peaceful callings, laid down their commissions, and fin- 
ished their lives in penury and privation, rather than 
take the oaths of fealty to those who had no claim on 
their services or loyalty, as they believed. Noblemen, 
risking attainder, by which they lost land and title, not 
only for themselves, but for their children and descend- 
ants, gladly drew the sword, when commanded by him 
they considered their rightful prince; they ascended the 
scaffold in multitudes, or died prisoners within the gloomy 
walls of the Tower, without a regret, and, strange to say, 
with the full and perfect sympathy of those who had 
been impoverished and disfranchised by their act. There 
was scarce one of those whom the implacable Hanove- 
rians caused to be executed for treason to the new order 
of government, large as the number was, who in any 
sense expressed regret for what he had done, or could 
be induced to ask for clemency under promise of adjura- 
tion of the Stuarts. To what and to whom was all this 
loyalty offered? Not to the Jerson of any of the Stu- 
arts, but to the principle of which they were the incarna- 
tion. It was to the doctrine of legitimate heirship, and 
that kings reigned by Divine right! Of course, we, as 
Republicans and Americans, can have but little if any 
sympathy with a cause such as this; yet we can and 
must admire the devotion and constancy, the brave en- 
durance of suffering and death, for a principle that the 
Jacobites exhibited. We must believe that such con- 
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stancy and loyalty could not be exhibited in or inspired 
by a cause so utterly worthless as the popular historians 
would have us believe it to be. We may truly affirm 
that Charles I. died a martyr; and that the thousands 
who, for nearly 200 years, faced death, ruin, and exile 
at the bidding of his successors, are not to be considered 
thoughtless and restless adventurers, or men acting oth- 
er than from deep-rooted principle, in obedience to the 
dictates of their conscience. This devotion to a hope- 
less cause, commencing in 1640, continued unabated 
down to the last attempt of the exiled house, in 1790; 
and was a deeply rooted sentiment, simply wanting a way 
and form of expression, when the last of the race expired, 
in the person of Cardinal York, in 1808. This left 
George III., then incumbent of the throne, the legitimate 
heir of the elder, as he had been of the younger branch 
of the Stuarts when he came to the Crown. ‘The strug- 
gle is now over; for, by a singular state of facts, Queen 
Victoria reigns as the lineal descendant and direct heir 
of all the contending houses of former times. Lan- 
caster, York, Tudor, Stuart, and Hanover, all end in her, 
making it doubtful if there is ever again a struggle for 


the Crown of England, 


J. G. Gitcureist. 








MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER. 


¥ view of the course which this question has been made 

to take, since the enactment of the statute of Henry 
VIII., 1533, and, moreover, in consideration of the shape 
which it has assumed in the minds of the majority of the 
best educated of the English people, in and out of the 
Church, it is remarkable, and withal significant, that at 
this late day it should be thought wise and expedient to 
introduce it for discussion into the councils of the Ameri- 
can Church. In England 300 years have sufficed to test 
its religious bearings, and it is now about to receive, in 
that country, its final decision. 

Though a disingenuous attempt has been made to 
associate the question with the crying evil of divorce, no 
one has, as yet, ventured on the task of showing that 
these marriages have promoted that crime, or that they 
are in the least manner related to it. Placing a right 
estimate upon the intelligence of the modern Church, 
had the question been permitted to stand on its own 
merits, and weighed only in the light of Scripture, dis- 
entangled from preconceived opinions and political exi- 
gency, it might long ago have gone to rest, and the 
Church have been spared much harmful criticism. 

While we would not impugn the motives of those who 
are endeavoring to make the 99 Canon of the English 
Church obligatory on this Church, yet it cannot be de- 
nied that, on the part of a few, there is a growing ten- 
dency to affect English manners and English extrava- 
gances, ‘to follow the example of our English ancestors 
and relatives on the other side of the Atlantic.” Undue 
and a suicidal stress is placed upon the statement made 
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in the Preface to the Prayer Book: “ This Church is far 
from intending to depart from the Church of England in 
any essential point of doctrine, discipline, or worship.” 
The word essential, in this passage, declares that this 
Church does not abandon herself to blind tradition, but 
that while she would look to her mother for a guide, yet 
that she intended to reserve the right to determine for 
herself what is and what is not essential ‘‘in doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and worship.” That she has exercised this right 
the compilation of the Prayer Book is sufficient evidence, 
and just at the present time still more emphasis is being 
given to it, in the general feeling that the time has al- 
ready come when there must be a revision of that book. 

Those who would make binding on this Church the 
English Table of Affinities, the marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister inclusive, claim that it is the expression of 
Gop’s Word, and that all marriages contracted within 
the degrees therein mentioned are zcestuous and sinful, 
and moreover that that table is confirmed by the Vincen- 
tian Rule; and furthermore, they claim that it is binding 
on this Church, decause it is a Canon of the English 
Church. If these claims can be substantiated they 
ought to be conclusive as to the duty of this Church in 
council and in practice, though for 100 years she has 
got along tolerably well without being mindful of it. 
It must be remembered, however, that on any impor- 
tant subject of duty and conscience assertion will not be 
accepted as proof. The time is no more when the 
mere dogmatism of one or many, in ancient or recent 
times, will be received as a creed in which the soul can 
hope to find satisfaction and rest. And, in the American 
Church, the time has never been when it has been 
thought necessary to shape belief in things spiritual by 
demands of political exigency. Ifin this respect England 
las suffered herself to be seduced—as it is evident that 
she has done—it is to be hoped that this Church, being 
independent of the intrigues of politics, and being influ- 
enced by a broader and more correct criticism, may not, 
by any specious argument, be betrayed into an unre- 
served following of England’s example. At any rate, we 
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have a right to expect that she will not suffer hundreds 
of her devout and earnest children to be branded with 
the opprobrious stigma of incest, because of English 
Canon or English custom. Nor yet because of tradition 
or of an unnatural and forced interpretation of Scripture. 
If the literature growing out of this subject is not to be 
mistaken, the first of the claims—just now cited, that 
based on Scripture—was abandoned long ago by an 
overwhelming majority of the leading and best minds in 
the Church of England. The ablest criticism has shown 
it to be untenable. It might, therefore, be relegated to 
issues settled, an object of interest only for the anti- 
quarian. But inasmuch as it is attempted to revive and 
reclothe it in its worn out garments, it will be necessary 
to give it some little critical attention. 

There are but few passages in Scripture that have 
any bearing upon the question, directly or indirectly. 
The most important one of these passages is disposed 
of by the author of Azndred and Affinity somewhat 
more summarily than might be expected of candid criti- 
cism. 

It is said that Leviticus xviii. 18 speaks only of polyg- 
amy, and that it does not concern the question of mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. The method by 
which it is attempted to sustain this assertion is remark- 
ably ingenious, though by no means unusual. It is 
based on the meaning given to the word sister, achoth. 
It is affirmed that the fundamental meaning of this term 
is another, another woman, or another thing. The mar- 
ginal reading of the English translators and Exodus 
xxvi. 3 are cited in proof of this affirmation. 

Achoth is used instead of or for the word another, but 
only metonymically, as when it is said, “Sleep is the 
sister of death;” or, as when Job says of the worm, 
“ Thou art my sister ;” or Solomon, ‘ Say unto wisdom, 
Thou art my sister;” or in the sense in which we may 
and sometimes do speak of two like things placed side 
by side, as in the couplings of the curtains of the taber- 
nacle. In no other way than this can the word be trans- 
lated another. Its fundamental meaning is sister, child 
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of the same parents. And this is its meaning in every 
place where it is used in this chapter. Moses is speak- 
ing of a relationship by consanguinity. Furthermore, 
the law allowed more wives than one, hence to marry 
another wife could not be the prohibition intended in 
the eighteenth verse. To affirm with Mr. Forster that 
the term “never designates the blood relationship of 
two brothers or two sisters” is one of the extremes of 
perverted criticism. What there is so peculiar in the 
“ Hebrew idiom” as to render it necessary to translate 
the term in this verse differently from what it will bear 
in the other verses of this chapter Mr. Forster does not 
state, though he affirms it as a fact. But how would 
he translate én adeApy att7s of the LXX.; or sororem 
uxoris tue of the Vulgate; or ‘‘deines Weibes Schwes- 
ter” of Luther? Where are the remarkable passages, 
to which he alludes, to be found? mins (4-coth)—nes 
(i-sha) is an idiomatic expression and means one—the 
other, but the form determines what is the ove and what 
the other—here the one sister to another sister. No, 
the language is plain and emphatic, ‘‘A woman unto a 
sister of her thou shalt not take, for a vexing, to uncover 
her nakedness while she yet lives.” If relationship by 
blood is not to be understood here, as elsewhere, the 
teaching of the verse and the chapter is unintelligible. 
The Bishop of Lincoln’s visitation address, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, is against polygamy, but polyg- 
amy with a living wife’s sister. 

It is attempted to dispose of the clause ‘“ while she is 
yet living,” by connecting with the word in Hebrew 
translated ‘‘to vex her.” Of all the men who have had 
a hand in transmitting to us the sacred text of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, the Massorites are the most to be 
depended upon for their verbal accuracy and the mean- 
ing or connection of the words in the text indicated by 
its interpunctuation. The pointing which they have 
given to this verse is undubitable evidence that they 
considered that clause as joined in thought with the two 
preceding words as they stand in the Hebrew text. The 
implication, then, is clear and unequivocal, only when 
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thy wife is dead will you be allowed to uncover the 
nakedness of her sister. 

It is asserted that the words “ They shall be one 
flesh,” means, that by the official exchange of marriage 
vows, the flesh of the man and the flesh of the woman 
become mysteriously identified, that by this union is 
created ‘‘a new flesh, a compound flesh.” It is said that 
there are many things in Scripture hard to be under- 
stood; but it is doubtful if any can be found therein 
from the B*-ré-sheth of Geneszs to the Alpha and Omega 
of Revelation that puts to its tension the comprehensive 
faculty, commensurate with this statement—not except- 
ing the Blessed Trinity, and the implications of Holy 
Scripture. It is not the expression of a Scripture truth, 
but a subtlety of metaphysics, and, as such, it might be 
dismissed, together with other like vagaries, were it not 
also asserted that, by virtue of the married union, the 
wife’s sister’s flesh undergoes a similar transformation. 

For exact expression it would seem that no language 
could be more concise and comprehensible than that of 
Genesis ii. 24. It is that of the every-day practical life 
and suited to the understanding of the common mind. 
mx v2 71, or by transliteration, V*-ha-u I* bha-sar 
’aé-had—they shall be as flesh one—not oxe flesh, but 
as one flesh. An equivalent expression is found in Dez- 
teronomy vi. 8, “thou shalt bind them asa sign.” This 
is no uncommon use of the preposition, >—l*—and it 
never signifies identity, nor anything like it. In the 
LXX. the passage is translated, ésovra: oi dvo eis odpxa 
uiav. Here, also, the preposition means as, as ¢¢ were, 
as though. This is the interpretation that Winer gives 
to both the Hebrew and the Greek, citing that very pas- 
sage, as used by our Lorp in A/atthew xix. 5, and by 
S. Paul in 1 Corinthians vi. 16, Ephesians v. 31, and 
1 Corinthians iv. 3, “for me it is as the least thing,” and 
Acts xix. 27, ‘‘to be considered as nothing,” and Ro- 
mans ii. 26, “shall not his uncircumcision be as, or for 
circumcision?” Winer remarks that the Hebrew prep- 
osition in the passage referred to, Matthew xix. 5, and 
translated, eis, corresponds to our word serve, as in ai 
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yaaooa eis onueior eiair, ‘the tongues ave, or serve, for a 
sign.” To marry, in classical Greek, is dyew eis yuvaixa, 
“to lead away for a wife.” References to the usage of 
these prepositions with the substantive verb and else- 
where, could be multiplied indefinitely, and as the cor- 
rect interpretation of the language, in Gemeszs ii. 24, 
depends upon the meaning given to them, they must 
receive careful consideration. The author of Azxdred 
and Affinity does give a thought to eis, but he puts 
it to a very novel use. He translates, ‘‘ They shall be- 
come zz/o one flesh.” That is an impossible use of the 
word in that connection. One can be said to go into 
the house, or that he is “‘ baptised into the Holy Name;” 
but he cannot say, ‘‘he zs zéo the house, nor that he 
zs into the Holy Name.” That language would be no 
better than the gamin’s patois. The two shall be “into 
one flesh,” is not Hebrew, nor Greek, nor English. 

One more serious misuse of a preposition. The 
above-mentioned author says that "9 "033, ‘and 
Flesh of my Flesh” means “not taken ox? of, but 
brought to the man.” No such construction can be 
given to the construct form of the Hebrew in that 
clause, nor yet to the preposition é of the Greek, nor 
yet to the phrase cavo de carne mea of the Vulgate. 
It is to be regretted that no citations are made con- 
firming an assertion so contrary to the general usage of 
these languages. If the words of Scripture can be thus 
distorted out of their primary meaning in the service of 
preconceived opinion, how is it possible for them to be 
a guide for life or for doctrine? In that case, one may 
say, if it so pleases him, “It is not the man’s flesh, 
nor the woman’s flesh; it is a new flesh, a compound 
Flesh.” It is very possible that such disquisition may 
furnish diversion for an imaginative and metaphysical 
mind, but it is certain that it can give little satisfaction 
to him who desires to know the truth of Revelation ; 
neither can it be said that it comes under the head of 
exegesis. 

In confirmation of the interpretation of Gexeszs ii. 24, 
the use of the passage, made by Our Lorp and S. Paul, 
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is cited. But, in MWatthew xix. 5, the Master censures 
the trifling which was wont to display itself, concerning 
the marriage relation. And so in part that is S. Paul's 
object. Marriage is a covenant relation—in no inferior 
sense it is a Sacrament, wherein two parties are dound 
together, not amalgamated, but doumd indissolubly. It 
is a union, in which all the joys and sorrows of life are 
to be equally shared and endured, just as if the two were 
but one person—all interests and all affections, being 
blended together, ‘and, therefore, is not to be entered 
into unadvisedly or lightly.” It implies a unity similar 
to that for which Our Lorp prayed, “that ¢ey may be 
one ”—they, the disciples—‘‘ even as we are one; and 
S. Paul, 1 Corznthzans x. 17, ‘‘ For we, being many, are 
one bread and one body.” There is not the slightest 
evidence that Our Lorn or S. Paul was thinking of any 
other kind of union than here indicated—a union of sen- 
timent and love. S. Paul quotes the passage in order, 
as nearly as possible, to illustrate the spiritual relation- 
ship of the Master to His Church and to His disciples. 
The exhortation to love their wives is apart from his 
main purpose. He does not say that marriage is a 
mystery. The mystery spoken of concerns Curist and 
His Church. The passages from Matthew and Cor- 
tnthians do not only not confirm, but oppose the idea 
of any relation in marriage, except that implied by the 
covenant of mutual interest and mutual love. Anything 
beyond what these terms imply is metaphysical and 
harmfully gratuitous. 

It has been said that the eighteenth verse of Leviticus 
xviii. does not concern the question of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, but that it is a prohibition of 
polygamy. This interpretation is based on a meaning 
given to the word sister, mim’. The passage is trans- 
lated ‘‘ Thou shall not take one wife to another, to vex 
her . . inher lifetime.” This can hardly be the 
meaning ; for both before and after the law polygamy 
was permitted, and some of the best men mentioned in 
Scripture had more wives than one. It is also said that 
the ‘‘Hebrew idiom here never designates the blood 
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relationship of two brothers or two sisters, but always 
and invariably means two men together or two women 
together.” No references are given, save Exodus, xxvi. 
3, in which passage the word sister is used metaphori- 
cally, as in the clause ‘Sleep is the sister of death; ” 
or, as when Job says of the worm, “ Thou art my 
sister ;” or in Solomon’s language, ‘‘ Say unto wisdom, 
Thou art my sister.” This usage is in accordance with 
our own idiom, as when we sometimes speak of two 
similar things placed side by side, precisely as it is used 
in Exodus of the couplings of the curtains of the taber- 
nacle. But there is no evidence that such is the meaning 
given to the word here. The phrase isha—’a‘cho-tha, is 
idiomatic, and means “one—the other;” but the particu- 
lar use made of it determines wha# the one and what the 
other is. As it stands in Levz¢icus xviii. 18, it means one 
sister to another sister. This meaning is confirmed 
by the LXX. translators, yuvdixa én’ ddeApy atts, and 
by the vulgate, sovorem uxorts tue, and by Luther, 
detnes Wetbes Schwester, and the relationship spoken 
of is clearly that of consanguinity, the passage meaning, 
thou shalt not marry two sisters, one after the other, 
while the former is living. The prohibition is against 
polygamy; but polygamy with a wife’s sister. The last 
clause of the original text is an emphatic statement 
that on the death of the wife the prohibition is removed. 

Another objection to marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is based on ancient opinion, and especially on 
English sentiment and English Canon law. To sift 
the Canons of the ancient and medizval Church, and 
mark with precision how many of them are, at this day, 
binding on the conscience, would require more pages 
than could well be given to one or two articles for the 
Cuurcu Review. That many of them have, as it were, 
erased themselves and become obsolete, of course no 
one will deny. That a goodly number of others ought 
to go the same road is equally undeniable. Conser- 
vatism may be a virtue; it may also be an evidence of 
weakness. When any principle is assented to, and 
adopted as a guzding principle, decause it is ancient, it 
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becomes an obstacle to true progress, in Church as well 
as in State. Certain fundamental ideas underlie all cor- 
rect legislation. These ideas will, by virtue of their 
own inherent force, move on down through the ages, 
and more or less accurately find expression in law. 
Other ideas have a life of one or two generations and 
then pass away. Herein is found the ground principle 
of the Vincentian Rule, which, in its application, is so 
often and so wantonly abused. Comparatively there 
are but very few of the pronouncements of either Cécu- 
menicial or Provincial Councils, that stand squarely up- 
on that Rule; not even the Nicene Creed, as it stands 
in our Prayer Book, the contention about which sepa- 
rated the Eastern and the Western Churches, and if the 
different ideas suggested in different minds, by the ex- 
pression Apostolic Succession, be regarded, even ¢hat 
would not stand the test of the Rule. That Rule im- 
plies universality, ‘everywhere and by all.” To say 
that the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister comes 
under that Rule, or reaches anywhere near to it, is but 
a dream of those who would make it tally with, what 
they wish to have it cover. 

It will be sufficient, for any purpose which this article 
has in view, barely to mention a few of the Canons sanc- 
tioned by Cécumenical and Provincial Councils. The 
Council of Elvira [a.p. 300] prohibits the Clergy from 
the use of marriage, and excommunicates for five years , 
the man who shall have married his wife’s sister—the 
implication being that after five years all is right again, 
morals, validity and all. The Council of Ancyra |a.p. 
314] affixes the penalty of deposition upon Deacon or 
Priest who should marry, not having made known his 
intention at the time of ordination. Fourteen years 
have wrought something of a change in the minds of 
the canon makers. The Council of Niocesara [a.p. 314] 
enjoins degradation of Priests who marry after their or- 
dination and forbids Priests to be present at second mar- 
riages. A council of Constantinople forbids a man to 
marry her to whose children by a deceased husband he 
has become godfather. One of the councils—Ancyra [ 
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think—made a Canon concerning the length beyond 
which a Priest should not allow his hair to grow. The 
citation of these acts of Church Councils may appear 
like trifling with a serious subject, and of irreverence to- 
ward the Church. Not so. They are but few of the 
many instances, in the career of the Church, marking the 
fact that a// of the decisions of her Councils are not in- 
fallible, and that all her ancient legislation cannot be as- 
sented to decause it is anczent, but only because it has 
been weighed in the light of a progressive Christianity, 
and recent interpretation, and found in accordance with 
Gop’s Word! This principle does not harm the Church, 
but renders her all the stronger by a clearer enunciation 
of what is essential to be believed. 

No statement concerning the question of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister would be complete except 
some notice be taken, aé znxztzo, of its progress in Eng- 
land. To the time of Henry VIII., marriages in that 
country were regulated by the Canon law of Rome, 
no little of which was grounded on no higher principle 
than that of Papal caprice. The Statute of 1533 effected 
no change of principle, but only determined whose caprice 
should hereafter rule in the realm. The proceedings from 
1527, when the divorce question first began to be con- 
sidered, until the final decision and separation in 1533, 
are too specious to admit of a doubt as to the grounds 
upon which the suit was prosecuted. Plenty of Scripture 
was lugged in to cast a religious veil over the funda- 
mental purpose, but it is evident, from the history of the 
transactions, that theological interests and motive had 
the least possible concern with the question of that 
shameful dissolution. Notwithstanding Mr. Froude’s ad- 
miration for that monarch, and his purpose to hold him 
up to the gaze of the world as a paragon of injured 
saintship, his lecherous proclivities make it evident that 
compunctions of conscience exercised over him not the 
slightest restraining power. Everything went down be- 
fore his passions. It would be a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance for a man of Henry’s subtle intellect and pre- 
tended tenderness of conscience to live with a woman 
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twenty and more years, unsuspicious that he was living 
a life of incest, and then all at once, like an enraged 
tiger, spring at the throat of a faithful wife. But con- 
science does, sometimes, play curious pranks. No doubt 
that the danger to England, concerning the succession, 
was imminent, yet because of a crown, is the Church to 
come forward with the most specious arguments, and 
sever that which Gop has joined together? No, not 
conscience, but passion, was the motive power of Henry, 
and recreancy the part which the Church acted in order 
to shape for him a semblance of an excuse for his lust 
and his tyranny. Even before he had been released 
from Catharine, by the enactment of law, he undisguis- 
edly took the Boleyn as his wife, in defiance of decency 
and of all the finer sensibilities of a Christian manhood. 

This piece of English legislation must be taken into 
consideration if any correct idea is to be formed of the 
origin and value of the English Table of Degrees. It 
may be said that it is not pertinent to the subject. But 
it is clear that it gives a clue to the motives and the crit- 
icism brought to bear on subsequent legislation concern- 
ing it. Than it, I venture to say, that there is not an 
instance in history where, in a more glaring manner, 
Scripture has been made to square itself with political 
exigency. 

It is evident that Cranmer, who afterward took a lead- 
ing part in the controversy, was not at first inclined to 
believe, on any Scriptural grounds, the illegality of Hen- 
ry’s marriage with Catharine, and knowing the tempera- 
ment of that monarch he hesitated to express his opinion; 
and that he might not do so, proposed that the matter 
be referred to the Universities at home and on the Con- 
tinent. The appeal is made, and, I believe in every in- 
stance, a decision was forced by various means which 
Henry was able to bring to bear upon them. Finally 
the transaction is accomplished, and the Statute of 1533 
enacted. Thus the controversy rested, or rather sim- 
mered, until the accession of Elizabeth. In the mean- 
time, the daughter of Catharine, once branded as the 
issue of an incestuous marriage, has been brought to 
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the throne, and crowned as the /egzt¢mate sovereign of 
the realm. Whata sublime tossing about of Scripture 
and law and bastards ! 

But this is not all. The wheel must be made to turn 
the other way. The daughter of the Boleyn is on the 
throne, and feels it shaking beneath her. The impres- 
sion is abroad, in the minds of prelates and other digni- 
taries, that Elizabeth, after all, is the illegitimate child, 
and not Mary. In support of her succession, resort is 
again had to Scripture, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was ordered to draw up a Table of Degrees, such 
as would, beyond peradventure, secure on Scriptural 
ground the succession. This Table was “never sanc- 
tioned by Parliament,” but no matter for that, it length- 
ened the Archbishop’s arm, and enabled him to wield it, 
too, whenever it might seem to him expedient. “It has 
been contended,” says a writer in the Westminster Re- 
view, ‘‘that the Table was adopted and sanctioned by the 
Canons of 1603; but these Canons, having no force them- 
selves, can give no effect to the Table, for they have 
never been sanctioned by Parliament.” 

The subject rested again for between two and three 
hundred years, thousands of marriages, in the meantime, 
having been contracted within the prohibited degrees, 
when a case occurred of sufficient importance to call for 
some new legislation, and Lord Lyndhurst introduced 
what is called ‘“‘ The Sister’s Bill.” This bill provides 
that the time within which an impeachment can be 
brought against one having married a deceased wife's 
sister, shall be limited to two years, and had it passed 
it would have virtually done away with that part of the 
table forbidding such marriages. The bill passed the 
House of Lords, amended in such a way as to render 
this kind of marriage, celebrated before 1835, clean and 
legitimate ; but all celebrated after that date were to be 
considered as incestuous and void. What antics the 
Scriptures are made to play, the Bench of Bishops 
turning the wheel! And still we of this Church are 
seriously told that their action is binding on our con- 
science! A marriage that is pure to-day, to-morrow 
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made incestuous by Canon! were it necessary for me to 
bring my conscience to trust in such authority or be ex- 
communicate, then, in that case, I should say, excom- 
munication let it be. 

Within the last forty or fifty years, various bills have 
been introduced into the Upper and the Lower House, 
and though such men as Lords Francis Egerton, Lynd- 
hurst, Bishops of Worcester, Ripon, and London, the 
metropolitan Clergy, Lords Houghton and Penzance ; 
Dr. Vaughn, the Dean of Llandaff, Mr. Gladstone, and 
many others of like notoriety and influence, yet thus far 
the bill has been defeated by a mere handful of Bishops 
in the Upper House. In the House of Commons, in one 
form or another, it has passed seven times. A writer in 
the July number of the Westminster Review for 1880, 
makes the following statement: 

At the present moment with more than 400 members of the 
House of Commons in favor of the Bill, its chances are at the 
mercy of some half dozen fanatical opponents, who for long 
years have and who for long years will continue to offer a relent- 
less and unscrupulous opposition. . . . Every member of the 
Government without exception in the House of Commons is in 
favor of the Bill. The majority is composed of members from all 
sides of the House, and from all shades of political sentiment ; 
from the professors of all creeds, and representatives from all 
parts of the kingdom ; and yet after 38 years of debate Parlia- 
ment is mocked. 


Simply by the ability of a few men to take advantage 
of a certain constitutional regulation concerning the in- 
troduction of bills and debate. As has been said, on a 
previous page, the majority of the best minds in Eng- 
land to-day regard that clause in the Table of Degrees, 
forbidding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, un- 
scriptural and tyrannous. And there is good reason 
for believing that these minds, ere long, will make them- 
selves effectually heard, and that that obnoxious clause 
will be erased from the Table. 
~ Such, I believe, to be a fair presentation of the Eng- 
lish legislation concerning marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. It is evident that the main question has 
not been allowed to stand on its own merits, and that a 
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desire to understand how Gop’s Word answers it has 
been dulled by the exigencies of English politics. It is 
furthermore evident that the authorities which oppose 
such marriages are far outweighed by those that affirm 
their Scriptural legality. 

It is needless to speak of the legislation in this 
Church, regarding the English Table of Affinities. It 
amounts to nothing. The three or four Bishops, in 
attendance at the Convention of 1808, at the request of 
some of the lay delegates, ventured to express a random 
and unofficial opinion. ‘‘ Agreeably to their sentiment, 
in relation to the whole ecclesiastical system,” they con- 
sidered that Table “obligatory on this Church, wz/ess 
there should hereafter appear cause to alter it, without 
departing from the word of God.” They were evidently, 
and wisely, distrustful of their own opinion, not only in 
regard to the binding force of the English Canon law, 
on this Church, but, also, in regard to the scriptural 
ground for the prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. Since then, the relation of the English 
Canon law to this Church has been learnedly treated 


by such men as the Hon. S. C. Judd, Hill Burgwin, 
Esq., Dr. Hugh Davy Evans, and others. To one not 
unduly influenced by a conservatism for English ways 
and English customs, Mr. Burgwin’s conclusion seems 
to be that which, in relation to this subject, must rule in 
this Church. 


This national Church began its existence actually and truly in- 
dependent and automatic, dominated by the laws of no Sister- 
Church, her statute-books presenting the ¢aéu/a rasa on which she 
alone had the privilege to write such laws as in her wisdom, de- 
pending on Divine guidance, she thought proper to prescribe for 
the government of her faithful members. 


4 J. A. Warywricut. 








THE RECOVERY OF A LOST MIRACLE.— 
THE BLOOD AND WATER FROM OUR 
SAVIOUR’S SIDE. 


NFIDELS are ever laying iconoclastic hands on all 
| the miraculous events recorded in Holy Scripture, 
in order, if possible, to undermine its foundations. 
Christian believers, too, in their desire to make plain 
and acceptable the revealed mysteries, seek to explain 
them on physical and scientific grounds. The stupen- 
dous manifestations of Divine power which attended the 
Incarnation of our Blessed Lorp from His Birth to His 
Ascension into glory do not escape unhallowed and ir- 
reverent treatment. 

This is conspicuously the case with the most sublime 
and significant event which marked our Saviour’s last 
moments on the cross; the outflow of Blood and Water 
from His dead person. The transaction can be restored 
to its rightful place and typical meaning only by the 
most careful and minute exegetical study. May He 
Himself guide us while we attempt to present the facts 
as recorded by His ‘“ beloved disciple !” 


One of the soldiers with a spear struck His side, and forthwith 
came thereout Blood and Water.—S. John xix. 34. 


The Western Church in all past ages, and now and 
forever, proclaims this testimony: ‘ Jesus CurRisT DID 
SHED out of His most precious side both Water and 
Blood.” 

This declaration by our Book of Common Prayer is 
in both “The Ministration of Public Baptism of Infants” 
and ‘The Ministration of Baptism to Such as are of 
Riper Years.” This public repetition of the declaration 
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demonnanes the finn faith par the deliberate stendMast- 
ness with which the Church holds and proclaims the 
miraculous fact. 

This phrase, ‘‘ Dzd shed,” is not in a Passive, but in 
an Active sense. 

As the declaration just quoted is, in the Baptismal 
Offices, immediately followed by this additional declara- 
tion, ‘and gave commandment,” it is certain that JEsus 
Curist personal, and not His dead body, “did” by per- 
sonal action, and not fasszvely, did actually, and not 
rhetorically, ‘‘ shed both Water and Blood.” 

That the shedding was active, and not fasstve, was 
actual, and not rhetorical, is certain, for these constrain- 
ing reasons, which no one can gainsay : 

It is contrary to English usage for the conjunction 
“ and” to connect impersonal and personal, rhetorical 
and real actions. For this invincible reason, namely, 
because in the clause ‘ Did shed” and ‘“ Gave com- 
mandment,” the action of the clause ‘‘ Gave command- 
ment” is personal and real, the action of the phrase 
—h shed” is also personal and real. 

The verb Shed, when followed by the Objective 
ies, as it is here, namely, by “* Water and Blood,” 
always an Active verb. To this fact no exceptions can 
be found. 

3. Action requires an actor. Here Jesus Curist is 
the Actor. He is a personal and real actor, because 
He “ Gave commandment;” which is a personal and 
real action. But we have already proved the action in 
the clause ‘‘ Did shed” to be personal and real. On 
this account Jesus Curist is the personal and actual 
“7 of the shedding of the Blood and Water. 

‘Did shed,” in our Baptismal Service, is the Eng- 
lish translation of the Latin produxz?, in the Sacramen- 
tary of Gregory I., Bishop of Rome in the VI. century, 
from which ‘Sacramentary the portion of the Baptismal 
Offices we are examining was taken. 

By the phrase “ Did “shed,” the English translators 
undoubtedly intended to give the exact and full sense 
of the Latin verb produxit. But what is this sense ? 
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Nothing less than govdiced lied into » bale, caused 
to exist. 

The verb Produco, with this meaning, occurs in the 
first centuries of the Christian era [ Harper's “* Lat. 
Dic.,” p. 1456, B. I.]. 

The fact is important. The presence of produxtt in 
the Sacramentary of Gregory allows us to refer its origin 
to a date much earlier than the time of his Episcopate, 
the VI. century of the Christian era. 


THE USAGE OF PRODUCO IN THE VULGATE. 


The usage of Produco in the Vulgate strongly con- 
firms this creative meaning of Produco in Classic Latin 
[135]. 

These five places in the Vulgate, Geneszs ii. 9, Psalm 
exxxv. 7, /sazah xlviil. 21, Feremzah li. 16, Ezekiel 
xxviii, 18, are characterised by these peculiarities: (a) 
They are connected with the preposition Ve, and thus 
identical in construction with S. ohn xix. 34, exzvit 
sanguts et agua, Vulgate; and (6) The Hebrew verbs 
which Produco represents in these passages are in 
every instance the //zphe/, the Causative form of the 
Hebrew verb. 

We copy these five places, the only places in the 
Vulgate where /Pvoduco is connected with the preposi- 
tion De: 

Produxit Dominus Deus de humo omne lignum. 

Producit ventos de thesauris suts. 

Aquam de petra produxtt. 

Produxit ventrum de thesaurts suts. 

Producam ignem de medio tut. 

That in each of these five places Produco describes a 
creative act is most obvious and undeniable. 

The creative meaning of Produco is strengthened by 
the causative force of the Hebrew verb which Produco 
represents in these five passages, according to Gesenius, 
the eminent Hebrew lexicographer : 

‘‘ Caused to sprout forth,” Gesenius’ Lex., Geneszs 


ii. 9. 
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“Caused to come forth,” Giencted Lex., Psalm 


CXXXV. 7. 
“ Caused to flow,” English Version, /sazah xlviii. 21. 


“Caused to come forth,” Gesenius’ Lex., Feremiah 
li. 16. 

‘“‘ Caused to come forth,” Gesenius’ Lex., Fzekzel 
xxviii. 18. 

Jerome, who translated these passages from the He- 
brew into the Latin, knew full well both the causative 
force of the Hebrew verbs, and the acknowledged fit- 
ness of Produco to fully express this causative force. 

Such is the ample linguistic authority for assigning to 
produxtt, in the Sacramentary of Gregory I., creative 
energy. Thus: Cnrist produced, caused to exist, the 
flow of Blood and Water from His “ precious side !” 

The Latin of the Sacramentary of Gregory I., of 
which the words in the Baptismal Offices is a transla- 
tion, is in the Savum Use, from which this Latin was 
introduced into England, a.p. 1078. 

We now repeat this Latin: 

Benedicote (sctlicet aguam) et per Fesum Christum 
Filium egus Unicum Dominicum nostrum—qui te una 
cum sanguine de latere suo produxtt [Palmer, Orzgines 
Liturgice, I., p. 189]. 

The following is the English Translation of these 
words of the Baptising Minister : 

‘IT bless thee (namely, the water) even through Jesus 
Curist His only Son our Lorn, who produced these to- 
gether with the Blood from His own side.” 

The great and invaluable facts thus far established 
are most undeniably these: The Church, speaking most 
unequivocally in the Book of Common Prayer and the 
primitive Sacramentary of Gregory, which the Church 
copies, and thus approves, both believe and unceasingly 
teach, that the shedding of the Blood and Water from 
our Saviour’s side was A Miracle wrought by Himself. 

What is the Church? ‘A Witness and a Keeper of 
Holy Writ” [XX. Article of Religion]. 

The testimony of the Church as a witness to the mi- 
raculous issue from the Saviour’s side is primitive and 
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uniform. We have already heard the testimony of the 
Church, as given by the Sacramentary of Gregory I., in 
the VI. century, A.D. 594. 
Listening for the voice of the Church along the tele- 
_phone of the centuries preceding the VI., we hear pre- 
cisely the same testimony : 

1. The early Baptismal Service in the Sacramentary 
of Gregory must have zxerzted in their integrity both 
the primitive faith, and the original fact of the miracu- 
lous issue of the Water and Blood from the side of our 
Lorp. 

2. The Roman Liturgy was substantially the same in 
the time of Gelasius, Bishop of Rome, a.p. 492, as it 
was in that of Gregory, A.D. 594, a hundred years after 
[Palmer, Orzgznes Liturgice, |., p. 186]. 

3. The Roman Liturgy appears to be the same in 
the time of Innocentius, Bishop of Rome, at the very 
beginning of the V. century. 

4. At that time the Roman Liturgy was esteemed to 
be of Afostolical antiquity | Palmer, I., p. 119]. 

Innocentius, Bishop of Rome, speaks of the Roman 
rites, in his time [A.D. 402-417], as having descended 
from S. Peter the Apostle. Innocentius’ words are, /d 
guod a Petro Romane ELEcclesite traditum est, That 
which from Peter to the Roman Church is delivered 
[ Palmer, I., p. 118]. 

5. Indeed, if we cannot show any time preceding the 
V. Century when this teaching respecting the miracu- 
lous flow of Water and Blood from our Lorp’s side 
originated, we shall be compelled to admit this conclu- 
sion: This was the traditional teaching from the very 
beginning of the Gospel History. 

Fully established, then, by history itself is this as- 
sertion of ours: The Western Church, in all past ages, 
and now and forever, proclaims this testimony, ‘‘ JEsus 
Curist did Hzmse/f shed out of His most precious side 
both Water and Blood.” The testimony of the Church 
thus historically, and therefore imperishably established, 
cannot change, unless she deny also her own historical 
origin. The testimony the Church has proclaimed from 
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the beginning a the Geapel, and is now suadeining, the 
Church will forever proclaim while the world shall last. 

In opposition to the traditional judgment and belief 
of the Church, two human causes are in modern times 
assigned for the appearance of the Blood and Water 
from the dead body of Curisr: either (a) the spear of 
the Roman soldier, or (4) the spear and the broken 
heart of the Divine Sufferer combined. 

Is there not an arbiter of sufficient authority to decide 
the incessant controversy between the Church and the 
common explanations ? 

Since, next to the records of Ecclesiastical History, 
the Narrations of the Four Gospels and the Epistles of 
the Apostles of our Lorp are the only written testimony 
in our possession, the ultimate appeal must be to these 
additional historical records. 





THE TESTIMONY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


The testimony of Holy Scripture is both historical 
and exegetical. 

l. Historical Testimony of Scripture includes the 
testimony to these facts: (1) The Death of Curist, and 
(2) The Outflow of Water and Blood from His sacred 
Person, 

1. The Testimony of Scripture respecting the Death 
of Curist embraces (a) the testimony of Curist Him- 
self, (4) the testimony of S. John, and (¢) the testimony 
of the Roman soldiers. 

(a) The Testimony of Curist. 

Curist Himself testifies to His own Death. 

Previous to His Death He said, “‘I have power to lay 
down my life” [.S. Fohkn x. 18]. 

On His cross He put forth this power, when He ex- 
claimed, “‘ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ” 
[.S. Luke xxiii. 46; “ yielded up,” S. Matthew xxvii. 50; 
‘gave up,” S. Fohkn xix. 30, His spirit to Gop.] 

With these two declarations of our Lorp, the facts 
here following are inseparably connected : 


(aa) Our Lorn died of //ts own will, Crucifixion did 
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not produce His Death. Our Saviour died voluntarily. 
“Our Lorp died as the Prince of Life by an act of 
supernatural power, and separated, at His own pleasure, 
and at His own command, the spirit from the body” 
[The Rev. George Townsend, Arrangement of New 
Testament, Note 29, Part VII.]. 

(46) Our Lorp was fully conscious of the fact that 
He was dying. 

(cc) Our Lorn did not die either from faintness or 
from a broken heart. 

(dd) His commendation of His spirit into the hands 
of His Father is His own testimony to the fact of His 
actual Death. 

Thus our Lorp is Himself an infallible Witness testi- 
fying to the reality and voluntariness of His Death. 

(4) The Testimony of S. John. 

S. John, “the beloved disciple,” testifies as an Eye 
Witness to the actual Death of our Lorn. 

S. John saw with his own eyes our Lorn die. 

S. John was at the very death-moment standing by 
the cross. He could not have been mistaken with re- 
gard to the Death of Curist, which he witnessed. 

‘ Jesus saw the disciple standing by whom he loved. 
After this Jesus bowed His head and gave up the ghost” 
[S. Fohn xxx. 26, 30]. 

To the actual Death of Curist, S. John, as an Eye 
Witness “ standing by,” testifies zz express words, when 
he thus recalls the dying scene, ‘‘ The soldiers saw that 
Jesus was dead already” [S. Fohn xix. 33]. 

Their seeing was one thing. The fact they saw was 
another thing. The fact is Curist’s Death. To this 
fact S. John emphatically testifies, when he thus affirms, 
‘‘ Jesus was dead already.” 

(c) The Testimony of the Roman soldiers. 

The executioners of Curist were Roman soldiers. 

Why did these Roman soldiers refrain from breaking 
the legs of our Lorp? They refrained because “ they 
saw that Jesus was dead already.” The conduct of the 
soldiers in not breaking the legs is their testimony to 
the fact of our Saviour’s actual Death. 
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Our Lorp expired at three o'clock in the afternoon. 
He must have been hanging dead some two hours at 
least before the order to break His legs, and the legs of 
His two crucified companions, could have been procured 
from Pontius Pilate and put into execution. Most ample 
time had therefore passed for the soldiers to determine, 
by actual inspection, the reality of the Death of our 
Lorp. 

The fact of our Lorn’s actual Death, established by the 
unimpeachable testimony of these most competent wit- 
nesses, namely, Curist Himself, the Apostle S. John, 
and the Roman soldiers, could not be made stronger by 
the thrust of the spear of one of their number. The 
spear-thrust would be simply superfluous, because totally 
useless. 

A swoon from crucifixion would not cease after two or 
three hours, and could not be taken by the soldiers for 
actual death. 

The Fainting Theory, whether caused by exhaustion 
or by heart-breaking, is therefore baseless. Because 
baseless, the theory is an empty assumption. Theories 
are not facts. We must accept the facts recorded by 
the Evangelists. 

2. The Testimony of S. John to the outflow of Blood 
and Water from the Side of our Lorn. 

“One of the soldiers with a spear struck (Greek, 
évvée) his side, and forthwith came there out blood and 
water. And he that saw it bare record, and his record 
is true; and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye 
might believe” [.S. ohn xix. 34, 35]. 

Respecting this testimony of S. John, these facts are 
most obvious. The testimony is not to the Death of 
Curist. The testimony is to a transaction regarded by 
S. John as mzraculous. 

(a) The testimony of S. John is not to the Death of 
CHRIST. 

The Death of Curist cannot be the object S. John 
desires to present to the faith of the persons he is ad- 
dressing in his Gospel [xix. 35]. 

Everybody believed Curist was dead. The Jews be- 
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lieved it [.S. Matthew xxvii. 63, 64]. Pilate believed 
it [.S. Mark xv. 44]. The Roman soldiers believed it. 
History, in its widest compass, does not point us to an 
individual who denied the Death of Jesus of Nazareth, 
in the time of Pontius Pilate. 

(4) The testimony of S. John is exclusively to the 
outcoming of the Blood and Water from our Lorp’s un- 
pierced side. 

This transaction S. John evidently regards as mzracu- 
lous. 

Would we see the full force of his testimony, we must 
most minutely examine the Greek of S. Fohn xix. 35. - 

The subjoined translation is required by the original 
language : 

The eye witness is testifying: and most true is his own per- 
sonal testimony : and that eye witness knows that most certain 
truths is he affirming, that ye yourselves also may believe. 


Both in structure and purpose this passage indicates 
that S. John is here describing a miracle performed by 
our Lorp. 

Only in two other places—1 S. Yohn i. 1-3, and S. 
Fohn xxi. 24—does he use the same strong Assevera- 
tions as 1N XIX. 35. 

The Asseverations in these three places are, in effect, 
identical. But in S. Yohn xxi. 24 and 1 F¥okn i. 1-3 he 
is describing the miracles of our Lorp. Since he 
uses the same Asseverations in Yohx xix. 35 that he uses 
in xxi. 24 and 1 Yohn i. 1-3, the identity of his lan- 
guage in the three places proves that in xix. 35 he 
is also describing a miracle, likewise wrought by the In- 
carnate Son of Gop, even when sleeping in the arms of 
death. 


II. THE EXEGETICAL TESTIMONY. 


The meaning of évvfe, Fohn xix. 37. 

Not a few Modern Commentators maintain that the 
Greek verb in this place describes a deep and bloody 
thrust. A single quotation from Dr. H. A. W. Meyer 
will sufficiently illustrate this fact : 
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‘“‘ Nvooe always denotes the violent push, a thrust” 
[ Commentary on S. Fohn xix. 34). 

Dr. Meyer derives his definition of évvge from the 
poet Homer, who lived a thousand years before S. John. 

But Homer's persons are demi-gods. Their exploits 
are superhuman. His own language is necessarily po- 
etical hyperbole and exaggeration. 

The Roman soldier who stands by our dead Saviour 
is not an Ajax. His spear is not an ashen beam 16 feet 
long. Its stroke is not a thunder-bolt. The Roman 
Centurion and his quaternion are not Grecian and Tro- 
jan giants. Their weapons are not Cyclopian. Their 
minds are not the minds of demons set upon destruction. 
The mythological and unnatural vocabulary of Homer 
is too vast a mould for casting normal definitions, by 
which to explain the human Greek used by the Evangel- 
ical S. John. 

The matter-of-fact use of vicow is the only authority 
we can recognise, when inquiring for the meaning of 
évute [S. Fohn xix. 34]. 

The meaning of vvicou, in its actual use in prose, is 
determined by these Greek authorities: The Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, B.c. 180, and Plutarch and Galen, both of 
the II. Century of the Christian era, and virtually of the 
age of S. John. 


THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICUS. 


The verb vicow occurs in Biblical Greek only twice, 
viz., S. Fohn xix. 34 and Lecleszasticus xxii. 19. ‘He 
who strikes the eye brings down its tears. And so he 
who strikes the heart discloses its feeling.” 

This passage is the only one in the whole Greek 
Bible which casts: direct light on the meaning of évv£e, 
S. Fohn xix. 34. The words of Leclestasticus xxii. 19 
are the Bible words which contain a definition of vicow, 
Fohn xix. 34. The stroke of woowr, Leclestasticus 
xxii. 19, determines the nature of the stroke ivvée, by 
the soldier’s spear, S. ohn xix. 34 effects. 

These are the facts respecting vicow, Eccleszasticus 
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xxii. 19, and, therefore, the facts respecting frvée, S. 
Fohn xix. 34. The stroke occasions only feeling and 
tears; does not break the skin; does not wound the 
flesh; is neither deep nor bloody. Such is rico in 
Eccclestasticus xxii. 19. But Leclestasticus xxii. 19 is 
the only place, except S. Fohkn xix. 34, in the Greek 
Bible, where vicow is found. The verb is thus proved 
by £zble use to be a very mild and harmless word. 
Mild and harmless in L£clestasticus xxii. 19, vicow 
must be mildand harmless in S. Yohu xix. 34. Indeed, 
mild and harmless vicow actually is in S. Fohkn xix. 34, 
unless the context can destroy its mildness and harmless- 
ness. This destruction is absolutely beyond the power 
of the context. To say, therefore, that the stroke of 
évuge, S. Fohn xix. 34, is deep and bloody is mere as- 
sertion, since /ccleszasticus xxii. 19 proves it to be no 
stronger than the touch and slight pressure of a finger. 
Ecclestasticus xxii. 19 invests vicow with feeble action. 
Sheer assumption is it to insist that its action is “ vio- 
lent,” its cutting is sharp, its wound is bloody and pro- 
found. The action of the Bible rico is no stronger 
than the action of vicow in Ecclestasticus xxii. 19. 


Plutarch. 
Translation. 


And now come to fight man to man, or in small parties. The 
Macedonians smote (vvegovres) in vain upon firm and long shields 
with their little swords ; whilst their slight bucklers were not able 
to sustain the weight and force of the Roman swords, which 
pierced through (xwpoveas) all their armor to their bodies; they 
turned, in fine, and fled [Putarch’s Lives, Battle of Pydna, 
Clough’s Translation, II., p. 177]. 


We thus have the meaning Plutarch gives vicow. Plu- 
tarch, by ywpotoas “ pierced through all armor,” deprives 
vioow of the exclusive meaning of to pierce. All viaow 
here means is to strike without penetrating. The little 
swords of the Macedonians did not penetrate, striking 
(visoorres) the firm shields of the Romans. Thus 
Plutarch employs the verb vicow to indicate a non-pen- 
etrating stroke. In Plutarch wicow and yopéw are in 
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contrast. The thorough penetration of ywpéa is not in 
this instance the action of vicow. Nioow can, then, not 
pierce through. It cannot pierce at all. It can merely 
hit and strike. 

On account of these verbal usages in Plutarch, the 
Roman soldier standing by our dead Saviour could not 
have pierced him in the slightest degree. 


GALEN’S DEFINITION OF THE GREEK NOUN NUKXIS. 


He is describing the difference between the verbs to 
strike and to cut [ Galenus de constitut. Medicine}. 

According to Galen, the stroke of vicow is not deep, 
but is merely felt and slight. 

Claudian Galen, prince of surgeons, as well as prince 
of physicians, lived in the, II. Century of the Christian 
era. As a practising surgeon, Galen knew most inti- 
mately and most accurately the meaning of the word 
vicow. Observe his Greek definitions: 

1. Nv&ig is nota cut. The action of the Verb, then, 
since not a cut, must be a stroke. 

2. The stroke is not deep. The stroke, therefore, is 
not even a bruise. 

3. The stroke is slight. Nota cut, not a bruise, the 
slight stroke is merely superficial. The stroke is only 
on the surface. 

By his descriptions Galen thus expressly rejects from 
the Verb vicow the meaning of “ pzerce.” To pierce is 
To thrust deeply. 

A deep thrust and a slight and superficial stroke are 
utter and irreconcilable opposites. 

According, then, to Galen’s definition of xiao, this 
Verb cannot, in S. Fohn xix. 34, mean “ fzerce,” and 
should not be so translated by the several Versions into 
English. In all the English Versions évvge, S. Fohn 
xix. 34, should be translated struck slightly. 


Additional Classic Greek, and THe SEPTUAGINT. 


Aovpinanxtos, “ Pierced by the spear” [£schylus, 
Thebes, 278}. 
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Aovpinanxtos, then, would our Lorp have been, in 
case He was pierced by the spear of the Roman soldier. 

This is the positive decision of Classic Greek. 

In case our Lorp was pierced with a spear, He was 
Aovpinarxtos. 

Consequently, as Aovpimanxtos, He was the subject of 
each of its equivalent forms. /asszve, He was pierced 
by the spear. Acééve, the Roman soldier thrust the 
spear into Him. 

In case, then, the soldier thrust his spear into our 
Lorp, He must have received the same kind of spear- 
piercing as King Saul intended for David. Saul was 
seeking to thrust his spear into David, and he thrust 
his spear into the wall [1 Samuel xix. 10]. 

If Curist was, on the cross, pierced by the spear, 
then was He Aovupinanxzos, pierced by the spear. 

Since He was AovpinArxtos, His condition as such re- 
quired Him to receive the identical actions described by 
the words narrating the conduct of King Saul toward 
David. 

If Curist was really AoupinzaArxtos, His condition as 
such demanded of S. John the exact use, in S. Fohux xix. 
34, of this language, ‘“‘One of the soldiers thrust his 
spear into the side.” If Curist was actually pierced by 
a spear, why did not S. John obey the laws of verbal 
construction in Greek, and use this very language fur- 
nished him by the Septuagint [1 Semel xix. 10] ? 

There is but one answer to this question: The answer 
is decisive and final. Our Lorp was not Douriplektos. 

Our Lorp was not pierced by the soldier's spear. Be- 
cause our Lorp was xof pierced, S. John does not em- 
ploy éxatake [1 Samuel xix. 10], but prefers the harm- 
less word évv&e. One of the soldiers, with his spear, 
slightly struck the side of the lifeless Curist. 

Thus, ¢hrice proved to be impotent, the verb nusso has 
not the power to dislodge the Miracle from the record 
in S. Fohn xix. 34. The Miracle remains unmoved and 
immovable. Curist alone is the Author of the outflow 

: of the Blood and Water from His mysterious Person. 
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THE DESIGN OF THE MIRACLE, 


The design of the Miracle, and its present Place and 
Office in His Church, S. John most distinctly shows us 
in his First Epistle [v. 6-8], where is 

The Testimony of S. John respecting the Three Wit- 
nesses: The Spirit, The Water, and The Blood. 

The Translation of this passage required by the 
Greek : 


This is He who cometh by Water and Blood, Jesus Curist. 
Not by water only, but by the Water and the Blood. Even the 
Spirit is the Testifier, because the Spirit is Truth. For these are 
the Testifiers, the Spirit and the Water and the Blood. And so 
the Three are for the one testimony. 


When reading these wonderful words of S. John, we 
are constrained to ask, What great truths does the pas- 

sage embody? Most certainly these: 

I. S. John here gives his inspired explanation of the 
miraculous issue from our Saviour’s side, and thus ex- 
hibits the Design of the Miracle, namely, To repeat and 
confirm His Two Sacraments. 

II. S. John reverses the expression, Blood and Wa- 
ter [S. Fohn xix. 34], into the new expression, Water 
and Blood. By this change this Apostle teaches us that 
the Blood and Water issuing from the side of our Lorp 
have a sfirztual significance. Each element is a sepa- 
rate symbol, or sacrament. The Water is the symbol 
of Curist’s Zzfe, is the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, in 
which, by the presence and power of His Spirit, we are 
made partakers of Curist’s holy human life. 

The Blood is the Symbol of Curist’s Death, the Sac- 
rament of His Atoning Sacrifice. In this Sacrament 
believing souls partake of the efficacy of His Propitia- 
tory Death, by obtaining the forgiveness of their sins. 

Of these Gospel Truths the two Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist are the outward Witnesses. Of 
the spiritual blessings of renewal in Curist’s image, and 
of forgiveness through His Sacrificial Death, the Spirit 
of Curist is the inward Witness and Author, by wit- 
nessing to our consciousness, through the several graces 
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He imparts to our souls, that we are the spiritual chil- 
dren of Gop; and, because we are His children, bearing 
on our renewed hearts the holy image of His Incarnate 
Son, and possessing in this Divine image the inward 
pledge to “our perfect consummation and bliss, both in 
body and soul, in His eternal and everlasting glory,” 
the fruition of Curist’s present perfection in His Father’s 
kingdom in heaven. 

III. This miraculous exhibition of Curist’s power in 
death imparts most weighty emphasis to these impres- 
sive words in our forms for Baptism and Holy Commu- 
nion: 


Whereby ye may perceive the great necessity of this Sacrament, 
where it may be had. . . . Wherefore, I bid you in the Name 
of Gop, I call you in Curist’s behalf, I exhort you as ye love 
your own salvation, that ye will be partakers of this Holy Com- 
munion. 


EXPLANATION OF S. JOHN XX. 24-20. 
The words of S. Thomas in the Common Version. 


Thomas, one of the twelve, was not with the disciples when 
Jesus came. The other disciples, therefore, said unto him, We 
have seen the Lorp. But he said unto them, Except I shall see 
in his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the 
print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I will not be- 
lieve. After eight days again his disciples were within, and 
Thomas with them; then came Jesus, the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst, and said, Peace be unto you. Then saith he 
to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger and behold my hands ; and 
reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side: And be not 
faithless but believing. And Thomas answered and said unto 
him, My Lorp and my Gop! Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ; blessed are they 
that have not seen, and yet have believed. 


There is nothing whatever in any portion of the Greek 
of this language which conflicts with our interpretation 
of évvge, slightly struck, S. Yohn xix. 34. 

1. In the whole passage there is no mention made of 
the print of the Roman soldzer’s spear. While ‘the print 
of the naz/s” is twice mentioned, there is very significant 
silence with regard to the print of the spear. Had there 
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been in the side of our Lorn an actual spear-thrust, its 
print would have been much larger and a more con- 
spicuous and noticeable object than the smaller prints of 
the nails. The smaller objects are repeatedly mentioned. 
The larger and more important mark and proof of per- 
sonal identity is twice passed by in utter silence. Why 
this contrasted and unexpected silence? This seems to 
be the most obvious and the most necessary explana- 
tion: The spear-print is not mentioned, because there 
was none. There was no spear-print for this potent 
reason: There had been no spear-¢hrus¢. Our Saviour’s 
‘“‘ most precious side” was not “ pierced,” was not in the 
slightest degree wounded. 

2. The English Version of S. Fohn xx. 25, ‘I shall 
thrust my hand zxzéo his side,” is not warranted by 
Greek Usage. 

Tyndale, indeed, translates the second 6a46 of S. Fohn 
xx. 25 ‘‘thrust,” and the English Version, 1611 (not 
the Westminster, 1881, ‘“‘ put”), follows him. Yet no- 
where else in the Gospels but S. Yohn xx. 25, 27, does 
King James’ Version translate 64220 “thrust,” but either 
“cast, lay, put, send, throw.” 

Moreover, Liddell and Scott [Lexicon, Seventh Edi- 
tion] do not give “thrust” as a definition of 64220. All 
6a26 means, S. Yohn xx. 25, 27, is expressed by “ put” 
of the Westminster; ‘put my hand zon his side.” 
The Preposition eis does not, with 64A2@, necessarily 
mean “into,” English Version. With 640, eis some- 
times means won, and therefore may have this meaning 
in S. Fohn xx. 25, 27. 





Examples. 


I cast her ufon a bed [Revelation ii. 22]. 

In Revelation xiv. 19, eis, since interchanged with ézi, 
“on” (English Version), v. 19, must mean wfon. He 
put his sickle xfom the earth, Revelation xiv. 19. He 
put his sickle «fon the earth, Revelation xiv. 16. Thus, 
eis, Revelation xiv. 19, is proved to mean upon. 

As S. John, the author of the narrative, xx. 24-29, 


5 
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also wrote the Book of Revelation, we have his author- 
ity for translating eis, S. Fohn xx. 25, 27, with 6aAo in 
this manner, Put my hand «fox his side. 


THE FINAL WORDS OF S. THOMAS. 


The final words of S. Thomas, “My Lorp and my 
Gop” [S. fon xx. 28], must be interpreted by his pre- 
ceding words and actions. 

(a) When there was this realisation “ forthwith came 
thereout blood and water;” there was no break in our 
Lorn’s side; there was no breach in His lifeless body. 
“Thereout came blood and water,” but there was no 
wound, and consequently there was no subsequent scar. 

(4) Previous to our Lokn’s interview with S. Thomas 
there had been this occurrence, JEsus showed them His 
hands and side. Accordingly, the disciples rejoiced be- 
cause they saw the Lorp |.S. Yohu xx. 20]. 

The nature of this showing and this seeing is ex- 
plained by S. Luke, when describing the same events 
we have just related by S. John: “ Behold my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself: Handle me and see; 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have. 
And when he had thus spoken, he shewed them His 
hands and His feet” [S. Luke xxiv. 39, 40]. Accord- 
ing, then, to S. Luke, our Lorp’s showing them His 
hands was not merely stretching forth His hands and His 
feet toward His disciples, but also directing them to 
handle these scarred members of His risen body. 

These words of S. Luke explain the conduct of S. 
Thomas when thus commanded by our Lorp, “ Reach 
hither thy finger and see my hands, and reach out thy 
hand and put it upon my side” [.S. ¥okm xx. 27]. 

S. Thomas, in compliance with our Lorn’s direction, 
“handled” both His hands and His side. 

By handling the scarred hands, S. Thomas is con- 
vinced that the man he touches is the same man that 
was nailed by his hands to the cross, and, therefore, 
lives again. This conviction constrains S. Thomas to 
exclaim ‘‘ My Lorp;” the very appellation over which 
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the dinckiien eajetond dighe days before, w hen dun ad- 
dressed by Him, “ Behold my hands and my feet, and 
that it is I myself” [.S. Zuse xxiv. 39]. Iam your 
Lorp. 

Handling the side of his Lorn, and finding there 
neither wound nor scar, and thus convinced that the is- 
sue of the blood and water was solely Gon’s work, S. 
Thomas is compelled by this conviction to exclaim, in 
addition, ‘‘My Gop;” our Lorp’s own words on the 
cross [.S. Matthew xxvii. 46], thus expressing His full 
belief in His Father’s omnipotence; for the expiring 
Curist added, “Into thy hands I commend my spirit ” 
[S. Luke xxiii. 46]. On the lips of our Lorn, the ex- 
clamation ‘‘ My Gop” recognises His Father as the Gop 
receiving His departing spirit into Paradise. On the 
lips of S. Thomas, the exclamation “My Gop” recog- 
nises Curist as the Gop, who from the unpierced, un 
wounded, unopened, perfect side of His dead body 
caused Blood and Water to flow forth. 

From the time of the first union of the Divine and 
Human natures in Curist, the connection is from hence- 
forth inseparable. The Miracle of Curist’s Incarnation 
renders all His other Miracles possible. To our limited 
minds difficulties will present themselves. But in the 
presence of Curist’s Derty no difficulty is tenable. 


_ 


THE SYRIAC AND LATIN VERSIONS OF S. JOHN XIX. 34. 


Both the Syriac and Latin Versions fully confirm our 
interpretation of S. ohn xix. 34. 

The Syriac Version, probably the production of the 
Second Century of the Christian era, translates évvge 
[S. John xix. 34] by maha, a verb, which, instead of 
meaning in this place to “pierce,” to thrust through, 
has simply this signification, to strike without piercing. 


PROOF OF THIS MEANING. 


In Acts xii. 7 the English version has this narrative 
“The angel of the Lorp smote Peter on the side.” 
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The stroke of the angel was neither cutting nor bloody. 
Its whole effect was to awaken Peter out of sleep. 

But the Syriac verb, maka, describing this harmless 
stroke of the angel, is the very same verb which de- 
scribes the stroke of the soldier’s spear, S. Yoh xix. 
34, and translates the Greek verb ri'cow in this verse. 

The fact is conclusive proof that the Syriac, S. ohn 
xix. 34, regarded the action of the verb as merely a 
stroke. The Syriac verb maha has precisely the same 
meaning in S. ohn xix. 34 the verb has in Ac?s xii. 7. 
In Acés xii. 7 the stroke of this verb is neither cutting 
nor bloody. Its stroke is, therefore, equally harmless 
in S. fokn xix. 34. But in S. Yohn xix. 34 the harm. 
less Syriac verb maha translates the Greek verb r¥c00. 
The consequence is decisive. According to the Syriac, 
the Greek verb vrcow neither opens the side of the dead 
Christ nor causes the blood and water to flow from it. 

We have not even yet exhibited all the illustrations of 
the meaning of the Syriac of S. ¥ohx xix. 34 with which 
the Syriac of Acts xii. 7 enriches us. 

In each place the Syriac word for “side” is preceded 
by the Syriac preposition Beth. In Acts xii. 7 this prep- 
osition cannot possibly mean zz¢o, but must mean oz. 
We cannot translate the Syriac of Acts xii. 7 in this 
way. The angel smote Peter zzéo the side. On the 
contrary, we are obliged to admit this translation of our 
English Verison, ‘‘ The angel smote Peter oz the side.” 

But in S. Yohku xix. 34, the Syriac Beth has exactly 
the same meaning the English Version gives this prep- 
osition in Acts xil. 7, namely, “oz.” This is the only 
translation the Syriac permits, namely: One of the 
soldiers smote oz the side with a lance. 

The Syriac thus condemns our own English Version, 
“ One of the soldiers with a spear fzerced his side.” 

The Syriac totally rejects this explanation of the trans- 
action, namely, The soldier's spear extered our Lorp’s 
side. This is in substance the entire declaration of the 
Syriac of S. Zohn xix. 34. The mild and harmless stroke 
of the soldier’s spear was wholly on the surface of the 
body of the Messiah now sleeping i in death, 
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THE LATIN VERSION. 


The Latin Version, also of the Second Certury, thus 
translates S. Fohn xix. 34, first clause: Unus militum 
lancea latus ejus aperuit, ‘One of the soldiers with a 
spear opened his side” | Rheims Version, a.p. 1582}. 

But “ opened,” the Rheims translation of aferuzt, can- 
not be justified. The primary and @z¢eva/ meaning of 
aperzo, and the only meaning it has in the Vulgate, is to 
uncover.” 

Our Lorp when crucified was not wholly uncovered. 
His entire divesting consisted in the removal of His 
outer garment [.S. Yohn xix. 23, 24]. Our Lornp’s outer 
tunic being the only garment of His in possession of the 
soldiers, His inner tunic remained untouched on His 
sacred person during His crucifixion, and during the 
suspension of His lifeless body on the cross. Thus re- 
maining, His inner tunic may have been gently and 
partially raised by the soldier’s spear, and thus, as the 
Latin Version teaches, the spear may for a moment 
have wuzcovered, aperuzt, His breathless side. 

At this point of the investigation we may ask, What 
is the meaning of the Greek wAevpa, and the Latin /atus ? 
WAEvpa is the szde and not ot7boc, the heart. Ladus is 
also the szde and not fectus, the breast. 

It is then quite possible that the side of our Lorp 
the soldier's spear wxcovered, and in uncovering gently 
struck, éyvfe [S. Fohkn xix. 34], was one of His /ozns. 
This possible sense of aAevpd and /atus renders the 
exact location of the stroke of the soldier’s spear on the 
Saviour's side zmfosszble to determine. The assertion 
that the precise locality was opposite His heart is in- 
capable of proof. All declarations respecting the pierc- 
ing of His heart are consequently nothing more than 
conjectures. 

Why does the Roman soldier uncover one of Curist’s 
loins ? 

An answer which accords with the circumstances may 
be regarded as probable. 


* Harper’s Zat, Dict., Concordantiz. F. P. Dutripon. 
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The loins are a part of the body on which stripes are 
inflicted [cclestastum xxx. 12]. 

Before His crucifixion, our Lorp was_ severely 
“ scourged ” [.S. Matthew xxvii. 26]. 

The blood-dried stripes remained on His lifeless 
body. 

One of the four soldiers who balloted for His outer 
tunic, perhaps the very soldier who uncovered His 
gashed and bloody side, may have inflicted these cruel 
and undeserved stripes. In the meantime, each one of 
Curist’s executioners has acknowledged His Sonship 
by this exclamation, ‘‘ Truly this was the Son of Gop” 
[S. Matthew xxvii. 54}. 

This confession of faith in Curist is the effect of a 
Divine revelation in their hearts [.S. AM/atthew xvi. 17]. 
We cannot limit the amount of Divine revelation. 
With the perception of Curist’s Divine Sonship, the 
believing soldiers may also have perceived His sacrificial 
character, and understood by their spiritual illumination 
that by the very “stripes ” they had created, and the very 
nails they had driven, they themselves were forgiven 
and “healed” [1 S. Peéer ii. 24]. The stripes and the 
nail-prints are now to the soldiers marks of Curist’s 
love, and the loving soldier with his spear uncovers the 
wounded side of the Son of Gop, that the affecting sight 
may move them all to love Him more fervently in return. 

This explanation of the uncovering of the Saviour’s 
side agrees most exactly with S. John’s own quotation 
of the prophet Zechariah [xii. 10], the Greek of which 
requires this translation: ‘‘ They shall look wth affec- 
tion upon Him whom they killed by piercing” (with the 
nails) [.S. fon xix. 37]. Since this is the meaning of 
the passage, it cannot possibly define the subsequent 
action of the soldier’s spear [.S. Fohn xix. 34]. 

The real meaning of the Greek évv&e and the Latin 
aperuzt restores to our bereaved sight the true aspects 
in which the closing scenes of Calvary were witnessed 
by “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and by Curist’s 
mother and the two Marys; and were always reviewed 
and received by the Church of the first ages of the Gos- 
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pel. These original aspects differ ¢o¢o ca/o (the entire 
heaven) from the usual visions of the present time. 

Instead of a savage soldier, heartless and mechanical, 
thrusting in brutal wantonness the Saviour’s stiffened 
breast from one side to the other with a broad-headed 
javelin, we see in the Roman guaternzon filial attach- 
ment exemplifying Christian graces, and guarding with 
loving care His still form, now more precious to them 
than gold of Ophir. 

Instead of a naked and unsightly corpse, made hide- 
ous and repulsive by deep gashes and oozing gore, there 
is before our saddened eyes the inoffensive martyr, JESUS 
of Nazareth, lovely, though dead, covered, unmutilated 
(after he was nailed to the cross), and ready to be 
‘‘wound in the linen clothes with the heavy mixture of 
myrrh and aloes; as the manner of the Jews is to bury” 
[S. Fohn xix. 39, 40]. 

The scene of the crucifixion of Gop’s and the world’s 
Messiah is, indeed, an indelible stigma upon those who 
caused it, and a darkened sun will always rest upon His 
cross. But the Evangelists have softened and bright- 
ened its hard and dark features by the dawning illu- 
mination of Curist’s returning life. This prophetic and 
cheering radiance we must not fail to see and employ 
for our guidance and comfort. 

We desire to contemplate anew the original sights 
which marked the fading hours of the Crucifixion Day : 
The jeering rabble has departed. Only friends stand 
around the acknowledged Son of Gop, slumbering for a 
brief season in the embrace of death. The Christian 
women who followed Him from Galilee, and now stand- 
ing near, beholding with adoring and gratified wonder * 
His reassertion of saving power by converting his Ro- 
man executioners. 

This transformed outlook and retrospect of Golgotha 
which the Gospel records, rightly interpreted by the Syr- 
iac and Latin Churches, and by the Church of England 
and her American daughter, is itself an efficient power. 








° Oewpotcar, S, Matthew xxvii. 55. 
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While the true view is the Restoration oF A Lost 
MIRACLE OF OUR Lor», the original outlook at the same 
time shuts away from our pained vision the present 
abounding distortions and exaggerations often obscuring 
the quiet and instructive scene, and also excludes the 
aggressive conjectures of Modern Science, with all its 
repellant horrors. 

Christianised Golgotha turns ‘the place ofa skull” 
into a radiant ground reflecting this promise, “As in 
Adam all die, even so 7” Christ shall all be made alive” 
[1 Cor. xv. 22], and exhibits the armed Romans con- 
fessing Curist, as living pledges of a great army of 
Gentiles, who will, in the fast approaching future, win 
the world to the dominion of the risen and ascended 
Son of Man, “the King of Kings and the Lorp of 
Lorps.” SAMUEL FULLER. 


- — - - _ __»—. 
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IS CREMATION UNCHRISTIAN ? 


ITHIN the past few years especial attention has 

been called to the evils resulting from the disposal 

of the remains of the dead by inhumation or burial in 
the earth. 

The better knowledge of sanitary laws—that is, of the 
conditions under which the health of the living may be 
preserved—has led many to ask the question whether 
the present mode of inhumation may not in some cases, 
or in many, be superseded by something better. 

In response to the question there have been various 
answers. 

Some have recommended burial beneath the waters of 
the sea. One writer, Veritz, proposed that a ship should 
be in waiting at each sea-port to receive the daily contin- 
gent of the dead from the cities and towns within a given 
area, and then, at an appointed hour each day, should 
sail out to the deep waters, and reverently, with religious 
rites, commit the bodies to the keeping of the “ mystic 
main” until the sea should give up its dead. 

Another plan suggested is that of petrifying the bodies 
by chemical process. It includes the injection of chem- 
icals and then the burial of the body in some chem- 
ically prepared soil. The waters of certain springs and 
peculiar layers of earth have been known to petrify human 
remains, and even where actual petrifaction has not taken 
place, the bodies have been singularly preserved. Thus, 
in 1569, three Roman soldiers were dug out of a peat- 
bog where they had been for fifteen hundred years. 
Four hundred and sixty-three years after the body of 
Edward I. was buried, it was exhumed and found free 
from decay. 

It is suggested that modern chemical science is ade- 
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quate to the preparation of compounds that would have 
this same effect, so that in the future the necessary ap- 
pendage to the undertaker’s establishment would be 
the chemist’s laboratory, where, by some simple treat- 
ment, this fabric of flesh might become stone. 

A third suggestion is the revival of the old process of 
embalming, or rather it is a modification of the old 
process. 

Embalming, for the temporary preservation of the re- 
mains of the dead, is very frequently done now, so that 
whenever it is desired that a funeral may be delayed a 
week or two, or the body transported a great distance, 
the embalmer’s skill is called into requisition, and usually 
with entire success. 

The suggestion of some is to combine the external 
applications used by the ancients and the injected chem- 
ical solutions used to-day, and thus to postpone for 
many years the crumbling away of earth to earth and 
the return of dust to dust. 

Still another suggestion is that of encrusting the 
remains with acement which in time becomes as hard 
as stone. 

Some German writers urge that the dead body be 
first coated with this cement, then placed in a receptacle, 
a cave in the earth built of stone and cement, and finally 
that the fluid cement be poured freely all around, so that 
the body would be thus ‘“ entombed in a solid matrix of 
long-enduring material.” 

Burial at sea, petrifaction, embalming, and encrusting, 
each of these processes has its advocates. 

It is not necessary to point out here the objections, 
more or less weighty, which are urged against them all, 
if any one of them be pressed as a general substitute for 
the now common usage of inhumation or burial in the 
earth. 

Burials at sea there will be so long as death sails with 
the helmsman of the ship, or waits upon the sunken rock 
the on-rushing steamer. 

But to make the ocean the burial place of the ten 
thousand times ten thousand who die on land is not 
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practicable, even if it were free from most serious 
objections. 

Petrifaction, embalming, and encrusting will be prac- 
tised in some cases, but cannot become general, for the 
simple reason that it is most desirable that the remains 
of the dead should be resolved into their primal elements, 
and perhaps as rapidly as possible. 

To accomplish the most rapid decomposition, and to 
render it harmless to the living, it has been proposed 
to call in the aid of fire and heat. This process is 
usually known as Cremation. It is not something new, 
but is a revival, under the improved appliances of 
modern science, of the funereal pyre of the ancients. 

And yet it so differs from the ancient funereal pyre as 
to be free from revolting publicity and from all offensive- 
ness. It is not necessary to describe it in detail beyond 
the mere statement that furnaces have been invented by 
which an intense heat is produced without having the 
flame come into contact with the body, and by means of 
this great heat a human body can be reduced to ashes in 
from fifty minutes to three hours. 

The main objection urged against cremation is that 
itis Unchristian. There are lesser objections made to it, 
some of them arising from popular ignorance and mis- 
conception, and others from sentimental considerations ; 
but after all, that which stands most in the way of any fre- 
quent, not to say general, adoption of this process of dis- 
posing of the remains of the dead, is the fear that it is 
unchristian. 

If this fear can be relieved, if the Christian public can 
be convinced that there is nothing in this process really 
antagonistic to any essential doctrine of our religion— 
however much it may be a departure from the usages 
of the Christian centuries—the way may be opened for 
the adoption of cremation wherever the exigencies of 
the case point out the need of some process different 
from that of inhumation or burial in the ground. 

Cremation, like many another good thing, has un- 
fortunately been weighted down by some foolish notions 
of some of its over-ardent advocates, has been made the 
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theme of the newspaper caricaturist’s pen and pencil, 
and has received the angry blows of some who have 
struck at it in blind ignorance or wilfulness. But, after 
all, as has been said, the great obstacle has been and is 
the impression held by many, that its introduction will 
somehow lessen the hold that the Christian Faith now 
has upon the masses. One of the English Bishops is 
reported to have said that nothing would so undermine 
the Faith of the world in the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
Others, in the ministry and out of the ministry, have done 
their utmost to array the sentiment of the Christian 
public against it by statements and arguments of a like 
tenor, so that, in the judgment of many to-day, it has 
become a Christian duty to oppose cremation, and they 
stigmatise as atheists all who favor it. 

Referring to the absurd views of some of the advo- 
cates of cremation, it must be admitted that there has 
been much that has been intensely repulsive in their 
suggestions, as, for example, that of Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, who proposed that the ashes of the dead might be 
utilised for the fertilisation of the soil; that of some one 
else, who proposed the making of illuminating gases ; 
that of a fanciful Frenchman, who proposes the building 
of the furnace stack in the cemetery tall enough to per- 
mit all to watch the escaping gases, and thus to see the 
mingling of the elements of the body with the air; and 
that of others, as to the storage of the funereal urns on 
the parlor mantel-shelf. 

Sir Henry Thompson’s notion is no more repulsive, 
however, than the actual facts continually brought to 
light as to the treatment of the buried bodies of the dead, 
such as the selling of the mould of an old English 
churchyard, some years ago, to the neighboring farmers 
for spreading upon their fields, or the use made on 
Egyptian railways of the mummies for fuel for the 
engines, or even the disposition made of the long-buried 
bodies of the pauper dead, cast out from the burial. places 
within the precincts of great cities, to become the prop- 
erty of curiosity seekers, or to be thrown into sinks and 
cesspools. 
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It may be affirmed that every suggestion—however ab- 
surd, however repulsive it may be—which has been made 
by any advocate of cremation, can be paralleled by the 
actual treatment of the bodies of the dead committed to 
the earth, so that cremation really receives no actual 
injury from the vagaries of a few of its advocates, and 
may be considered entirely apart from everything absurd 
or repulsive which some have associated with it. 

If it is a convenient way of disposing of the remains 
of the dead, if it avoids the injury to the living which 
results so often from the general practice of inhumation ; 
but, above all, if it is a practice consistent with Chris- 
tianity, then there is no reason why it should not be 
recognised as both allowable under most circumstances, 
and desirable under many. 

It is not claimed that it should ever become even 
general, much less that it should be made compulsory, 
but that, in compliance with the previously expressed 
wish of the deceased person, or where sanitary condi- 
tions are the better secured, cremation may be as reput- 
able a process as burial at sea, or embalming, or in- 
humation are now. 

It cannot become a reputable process until Christian 
people are convinced that it is not unchristian. The time 
has come to examine it seriously lest, as one has well 
said, the burning of the dead fall altogether into infidel 
hands and thus become at last the symbol of irreligion. 

Practically, cremation is to-day the symbol of irrelig- 
ion with many, and partly because but little effort has 
been made to show that it is not unchristian, and espe- 
cially, that it does not oppose any correct belief in the 
doctrine of the Resurrection or in any related doctrine of 
our religion. 

One of the most notable utterances in this direction 
of correct teaching was that made by the Bishop of Man- 
chester in 1874. In an address made at the consecra- 
tion of a cemetery, he wished his hearers “‘ to dissociate 
the Resurrection from physical conditions,” for, said he, 


itis no more impossible for Gop to raise up a body at the Re- 
surrection, if needs be, out of elementary particles which had been 
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liberated by the burning, than it would be to raise up a body from 
dust, and from the elements of bodies which had passed into the 
structure of other bodies. 

The same Bishop uttered like sentiments at a Social 
Science gathering, but there are very few who have 
spoken outright with the view of correcting popular pre- 
judices against cremation, and this silence has been 
often interpreted by the general public as endorsing the 
statements made by others, that the burning of the re- 
mains of the dead is unchristian. 

It must be frankly admitted that the opponents of 
cremation have a seeming advantage in the discussion 
when they appeal to Christian usage, for it is undeniably 
the case that burials by inhumation and by sepulchre 
have been the almost invariable practices from the first 
Christian century, and that these modes of burial were 
at one time marks of Christianity as distinguished from 
paganism. 

It is also true that tribes, which at one time practised 
incineration of the remains of the dead, gave it up when 
they became converts to the Christian Faith. 

Moreover, some of the early Church Fathers very 
bitterly reproached the pagan for the burning of the 
dead, and referred to Christian burial as an indication of 
the superiority of the Christian religion over the pagan. 

To return now to the funereal pyre seems indeed to 
some like a return to paganism, and they ask, What 
right have we to change a custom so associated with 
our religion, and which has been for so long atime a 
distinguishing mark of Christianity? The matter is 
very strongly put by one who writes thus: 

The whole surroundings accompanying the act of burial among 
Christians were so marked and so reverent that they stamped the 
rite as Christian. Julian, the apostate emperor, acknowledged 
that austerity of life, hospitality, and reverent burial of the dead, 
were the powerful influences that gave Christians the conversion 
of the empire. Christian burial had its motive in the faith in the 
Resurrection, and therefore, the body that Gop would so care for 
as to bring again from its dust must be reverently laid away. 
To attack this loving care of the Christian for the remains of his 
loved one was a controlling cause why so many martyrs were 
burnt by heathen magistrates. 
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While admitting, therefore, the uniformity of Christian 
usage, and while realising the truth of the assertion that 
at one time the mode of burial was a mark by which the 
Christian was distinguished from the pagan—it is by no 
means necessary to believe that the usage of burial by 
sepulchre or inhumation was never to be departed from ; 
nor does departure from it to-day involve in any way 
any disbelief in the doctrine of the Resurrection and im- 
mortal life. 

It must be remembered that there is no command in 
the Scriptures as to the mode of burial, nor, especially, is 
there any command as to the mode of burial associated 
with any of the teachings of our Lorp and the Apostles. 
Moses and the Prophets nowhere legislated against in- 
cineration, and no precept of the New Testament is 
directed against it, although it was practised by the sur- 
rounding nations. Jahn says that 





the ancient Hebrews seem to have considered burning the body 
a matter of great reproach, and rarely did it except when they 
wished to inflict the greatest ignominy. 


He cites Genesis xxxviii. 24, where there is the ac- 
count of Judah’s order for the burning of Tamar the 
harlot. Whether the order was to put her to death by 
burning, or to consume her body thus after death, does 
not appear, but it probably meant burning alive, which 
was certainly an ignominious mode of punishment. But 
the order was not executed in her case. Its edge was 
taken off and her doom averted by the revelation she 
made of Judah’s own complicity in her sin. Tamar's 
case, therefore, does not show any more than that burn- 
ing the living body was the most ignominious form of 
punishment known to the ancient Hebrews. It has no 
bearing one way or the other upon the question of dis 
posing of the remains of the dead. 

Another reference to burning, in the Old Testament, 
is the case of Saul and his three sons. They fell upon 
the field of battle, and the Philistines, exulting in victory, 
cut off Saul’s head and nailed his body and the bodies of 
his three sons to the walls of Bethshan. 
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Some of the valiant friends of the king went by night 
and rescued the bodies. To save them from again fall- 
ing into the hands of the Philistines, these friends burnt 
them at Jabesh, and buried what was left under a tree. 
This act of theirs met no censure. 

One hundred and forty years afterward, beginning 
with the case of Asa, it would seem that burning was 
not an uncommon mode of disposing of the remains of 
the dead prior to committing the ashes to the sepulchre. 
Such passages as Amos vi. 10, and Feremzah xxxiv. 5, are 
sometimes cited in support of this view. It is fair, how- 
ever, to add that there are commentators who say that 
the burnings referred to were not of the bodies, but of 
spices, perfumes and the like, as part of the religious 
ceremony and in honor of the deceased. But others 
think that these spices and perfumes were a part of the 
funereal pyre accompanying the burning of the body. 

Whatever exegetes may decide as to the exact mean- 
ing of these passages, it is quite clear that there is no 
explicit prohibition of incineration in the Old Testament. 

After the captivity, the sentiment of the Jews was 
decidedly against incineration, and the practice of burial 
in caves and sepulchres prevailed among them at the 
dawn of Christianity. 

This practice was adopted by the first Christians, and 
for two reasons: First, because, as they had been Jews, 
they would naturally continue the usage unless forbid- 
den by the precepts of their new faith. New converts 
to Christianity would, of course, conform to the usage 
they found prevailing. 

Second—the funereal pyre of the pagan was in many 
ways most repulsive, both to the senses and also to the 
religious convictions of the Christians. It was not, as 
is the modern scientific process of cremation, a rapid 
reduction of the remains of the dead to ashes, the 
flames not touching the body; but the body was thrown 
upon a heap of combustible materials and burnt in the 
presence of spectators, presenting in the process much 
that was most revolting. When to so much that was 
thus repulsive were added the pagan libations to the 
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gods, the other ceremonies sonectenel with stalenve, and 
the wails of relatives who sorrowed as those who had 
no hope, it is not surprising that the Christians would 
prefer the then prevalent Jewish mode of burial, and 
that into it they would bring the religious rites which 
set forth the facts that the body is the Temple of the 
Hoty Guost, that Curist’s incarnation exalts our flesh, 
and that through Him, who is the resurrection and the 
life, they who sleep in Him shall awaken again to die no 
more. 

The Christians shrank in disgust and terror from the 
pagan funereal pyre, as indeed they did from other pagan 
usages. An important instance of their utter aversion 
to everything that had formerly been associated with 
paganism is their treatment of the plastic arts. 

Poetry and music they adopted at once. They could 
derive these from a pure source, viz., from Judaism, but 
for a time there was no Christian painting, carving, or 
statuary, because these had been perverted to idolatry 
and to lasciviousness. 

There grew up a positive hostility to art—so much so, 
that a piece of statuary in a home, at one period, indi- 
cated that, whatever else that home was, it was not a 
Christian home. 

But this aversion to art did not always continue; for, 
beginning probably in the rude carving on the stone 
that marked the sepulchre of the departed, art culture 
spread onward until it passed into the church edifices 
for symbolism, and for decoration, to beautify the places 
of worship, and to teach through the eye the truths 
heard by the ear. 

The Church finally became the patron of art; Chris- 
tian facts and doctrines provided the themes, and gave 
the inspiration to the workers. Then came the period 
when the Church stood as the protector of art, actually 
holding in her keeping, as most worthy to be defended, 
these accessories which she once despised. 

The progress was from aversion to toleration, from 
toleration to use, from use to patronage, and finally from 
patronage to protection. 

6 
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And so might it have been with reference to the fu- 
neral pyre but for two reasons—first, the absorption of 
the once pagan races by Christianity led to the decay 
of the usage of incinerating the remains of the dead; and, 
second, some erroneous views of the resurrection of the 
body which were held by many helped to maintain the 
old prejudices until the, present practice of inhumation 
became endeared by long-continued and widespread as- 
sociation. 

And this leads very naturally to a consideration of 
what lies at the basis of much of the present prejudice 
against cremation: /¢ zs that conception of the doctrine 
of the Resurrection which requires the reanimation of the 
edentical particles of the body in the same order in which 
they existed here, and with the same properties. One 
of the old masters represented the dead at the last judg- 
ment as breaking forth through the crust of the earth. 
Here an arm and there a leg were thrust through, and 
there a body was partly liberated. A modern preacher 
is reported to have outdone the painter in his fanciful 
description of the scenes of the last day, for he pictured 
the dissevered members flying through the air to find 
the bodies to which they had once been joined, but from 
which they had by accident, or war, or the disturbance 
of burial-places been removed. 

The vision of Ezekiel—the valley filled with the dry 
bones—is sometimes cited to uphold such a view, but, to 
say the least of it, it is a weak exegesis which would 
defend the doctrine of the reanimation of the identical 
particles in the same order in which they existed here, 
by citing a vision which referred to the renewal of a 
nation. 

The early Church could not have held such a view of 
the Resurrection, for they had continually before them the 
spectacle of martyrs burned at the stake or devoured 
by wild beasts. This gross materialistic renewal of the 
bodies of the dead, coming to life again bearing their 
scars and wearing the exact shape which they had at 
death, was not formulated in the doctrines of primitive 
Christianity. They did not define the mode of the resur- 
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rection, even when they mania such song declurations to 
the heathen as ‘You may cause our bodies to be ground 
beneath the teeth of wild beasts, you may scatter our 
ashes to the four winds—yet Gop will cause us to live 
again. You cannot defeat His purposes to awaken us 
at the coming of His Son.” 

They had implicit confidence in the power of Gop to 
do as He had promised. Said Monica, the mother of 
Augustine,— 





It matters but little to me where you bury my remains. MyGon, 
who has been so faithful to me, will watch over them and restore 
me to life again.” 


And as another has said: 


The elementary materials whereof the corrupted body was 
composed are still in existence ; and the Omniscient knows where 
they are, and the Omnipotent can collect them together again. 


But the bodies of the redeemed are not to be raised 
as mortal, as corruptible, as fleshly bodies, but as im- 
mortal, as incorruptible, as glorious, as spiritual. He 
who has all power brings together again the now puri- 
fied elementary materials of the body, in such way that 
individuality is preserved; that there may be union; and 
that 
the resurrection body may become a transparent manifestation 
of the soul’s spiritual nature. 

Corporeity is elevated into the sphere of the spirit, and be- 
comes a manifestation of the spirit. 


The resurrection body is a spiritual body. 

Composed of matter—it is matter sublimated, spiritual- 
ised, changed, and partaking now of spiritual properties. 

If for the integrity of the resurrection body it be es- 
sential that every particle of which the once material 
body was composed be gathered together, and trans- 
muted by the touch of Gop into that which is spiritual, 
He has the power to gather from every source whither 
the particles have been dispersed whatever it needs. 
There can be no loss of the material, however much it 
changes its form. 
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The dispersion of the particles of the body is as in- 
evitable in the case of those inhumed as in the case of 
those incinerated. 

Think of the mutations which have been going on 
these many years past in that silent grave in the ceme- 
tery, until, if you dig down to-day, there may be found 
nothing bearing the semblance of a human form. The 
great tree whose roots ran down deep beneath the sur- 
face has been nourished by the changes which have 
taken place in that grave, by the gases evolved and the 
nutriment provided. 

In the alchemy of nature, what were once the particles 
of a human body have gone into the substance of the 
tree, and the leaves of the tree have been falling these 
many autumns past to be blown hither and thither by 
the winds, until, decaying, they fertilise other soil. 

Not more complete is the dispersion of the particles 
by means of fire than is the work done by the chemical 
agents of the sea upon the body buried many fathoms 
deep beneath its surface. 

There is no such thing, even in the rare cases of petri- 
faction of human remains, as the body remaining as it 
was when the spirit fled. It was not adamantine when 
the hour of death was struck, nor will it be so when the 
soul comes back to reanimate it. It must be changed. 
The mere holding together of the same particles, whether 
in the enclosure of a sepulchre, or in a never-disturbed 
grave, or by petrifaction, is not in any sense a pre- 
requisite for the resurrection of the body. The ele- 
mentary materials necessary for its reconstruction are in 
the safe keeping of the Lorp, wherever He sees proper 
to bestow them. It is not necessary that He should bind 
them in parcels and label them. They are as safe scat- 
tered to the poles, borne on the wings of the wind, stored 
in the vapors of the seas, mingled with the gases of the 
volcano, as if they were removed to storehouses con- 
structed of materials more imperishable than aught we 
know of. 

Barring out this utterly untenable view, that the resur- 
rection implies the actual renewal of the exact particles 
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in the exact order and in the Save they had when 
the body was buried—barring out the view, there 
is no conception of the doctrine of the Resurrection 
which cremation antagonises, for it is simply the rapid 
reduction of matter to other forms. It is the hastening 
of a process which goes on under every other mode. It 
does not make it incredible that Gop should raise the 
dead. It puts no barrier in the way of faith. It bids 
men still look to Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life, and at Whose coming the dead shall awaken. 

Instead of overturning the faith of men in the future 
rising from the dead, as was objected by the English 
Bishop before quoted, may it not help draw attention to 
more correct views of the resurrection, and make men 
more trustful in Him who by His power created all 
things, and who has but to say to the elements give back 
and they obey Him ? 

The unscriptural view of the Resurrection which incin- 
eration antagonises is itself to be held accountable for 
much of the lack of faith in the Resurrection. To ask 
men to believe that the long-buried dead shall come 
forth from the identical graves where they were once 
placed, come forth clad in their grave-clothes, their 
features marked, seamed, and furrowed, and every 
physical peculiarity exactly reproduced, so that they 
shall be as the men who walked the streets yesterday, 
or who lay upon sick-beds in their homes—to ask men 
to believe this is to ask their faith in an unscriptural 
view of the Resurrection, and many find themselves un- 
able to accept it. The primitive Church wisely refrained 
from defining the mode of the Resurrection, and con- 
tented itself with the article of the Apostles’ Creed: ‘I 
believe in the resurrection of the body and the life ever- 
lasting.” Under this simple but comprehensive article of 
the Faith there are many individual opinions, and noone 
has any right to press his own view as the only correct 
representation of the doctrine, or to bind others to any- 
thing more than to the gexeral statements of the doc- 
trine found in the Scriptures. 

The mode of the Resurrection has not been revealed. 
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It is a great mystery, but the power of the Infinite is 
pledged to its accomplishment, and therefore it is not 
to be thought a thing incredible that Gop should raise 
the dead. 

Said a traveller : 


I looked into the deep well in the crypt of the monastery, and 
when the guide lowered down his torch I saw at the bottom a 
heap of dust, the last vestiges of hundreds of bodies once ani- 
mated with the breath of life. My soul grew heavy as the de- 
spairing question came to me, How can these live again? and I 
fled away, but as I fled my eyes caught sight of the initials of the 
Curist carved upon the stone, and my doubts all fled, for He is the 
King of Death and Hell. 


Cremation, then, does not antagonise any a/lowadle 
view of the docrine of the Resurrection, but does it not 
do violence to Christian sentiment in that it seems to 
heap indignity upon the bodies of the dead, and seems 
to prevent those tender ministrations by which the living 
show forth their belief that the body has been made 
sacred by the incarnation of the Curist and the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit ? 

If it were proposed to bring back the funeral pyre of 
the ancients, with its revolting associations, it would in- 
deed seem like treating the Christian dead with indig- 
nity; but, as was before stated, the modern crematory 
furnace proposes to reduce rapidly, without offending 
any of the senses of the living, the remains of the dead. 

It is not made, as was the case with the funeral pyre, 
a revolting spectacle, causing one to shrink away in 
terror; but the funeral procession, coming as now from 
the church to the cemetery, finds, instead of a yawning 
grave or an open vault, a simple structure of bricks or 
stone, into which the coffin is lowered as the committal 
sentence is said. In an hour or two later, immediately 
following the committal, if it be so desired, the work of 
incineration is completed; afew pounds of ashes are 
left in the clean, interior furnace, to be gathered up, 
placed in an urn, or buried in the ground. 

It is probable that the crematory furnace may become 
the appendage to the mortuary chapel, so that the casket 
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may be lowered into the reseptncle beneath with the 
words of the committal sentence, ‘‘ashes to ashes. 

There is no indignity cast upon the dead, but there is 
the avoidance of that possible indignity to which, in so 
many forms, our present practice of inhumation subjects 
the bodies of the departed. 

Whoever has witnessed the revolting scenes con- 
nected with the removal of an old cemetery, upon which 
the advancing city has crowded; whoever has read of 
the ravages of floods and freshets, which are possible 
almost anywhere; and whoever has seen the condition 
of neglected graveyards, will freely admit that there are 
indignities possible under our present practice which are 
almost too shocking to recount. 

One of the most recent cases of the kind was told, a 
few weeks ago, in a Philadelphia paper. The reporter 
described a scene in the very heart of the business sec- 
tion of that city—street gamins playing foot-ball with a 
human skull, and curiosity-seekers carrying off frag- 
ments of human bones. An old graveyard had been 
sold for business purposes. The graves were dug up, 
and the bodies reinterred; but when they began to 
excavate the earth still deeper for cellars, they found 
a layer of bodies underneath. It was literally one 
graveyard on top of another, and no one knew of 
the existence of the under one until the cellars were dug, 
and then, as no one wanted to be at the expense of re- 
removing these forgotten sleepers, there were enacted 
the revolting scenes described in the newspaper. 

The rapid resolution of the material of the body into 
its primal elements most effectually prevents much of 
this; and, after all, it is only hastening a process which 
takes place in the grave, compressing into a few hours 
the slower process of many years, and defending the de- 
parted from the indignities which may come to any 
buried body in the long interval between its interment 
and its crumbling to dust. 

Cremation does no indignity to the body, nor does it 
prevent those ministrations which affection and rever- 
ence prompt, and to which religion gives her sanctions. 
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There may be as now the preparations for the burial ; 
the solemn procession of the Clergy, the Choristers, the 
mourners, and the friends; the burial chants, and words 
of Scripture; the tender address of comfort; the Eu- 
charistic celebration, and whatever else may be thought 
by any to lend impressiveness to such an occasion, and 
to give expression to Christian hope. The only differ- 
ence comes afterward, when, instead of leaving the body 
to the slow process of decay in the grave, this process is 
hastened by fire, and the ashes are : committed to ashes 
—in the hope of a joyful resurrection of the body of the 
Christian departed. Nothing that is tender, seemly, or 
affectionate is necessarily checked. 

But, after all, say some, if cremation is not unchristian, 
why should it take the place of interment by sepulchre 
and grave, which has prevailed so long? 

It is not urged as a general substitute. Many who 
have examined it simply claim that it should be recog- 
nised as a proper mode, and as a mode to be desired 
under certain circumstances. The main argument in its 
favor is based upon sanitary considerations. Wherever 
the health of the living is affected by the burial of the 
dead there cremation may be practised, perhaps should 
be practised. 

We are learning more, year by year, of the duty of 
keeping the air and the water free from contamination. 
The conditions under which human beings may live 
together in a healthful state are becoming better un- 
derstood, and it is felt to be a religious duty to keep 
the body in health, as it is to keep it in chastity and 
temperance. 

It becomes evident that the overcrowding of burial- 
places, and the very presence of burial- places within 
the limits of densely populated cities, are prejudicial to 
health. It is found, moreover, that the germs of certain 
contagious diseases have most persistent vitality, so that 
the bodies of those who die of these diseases retain 
the power of infection for ten, twenty, thirty, yes, for 
many more years later. 

Instances cf this kind are numerous and well authen- 
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ticated. A ww er once decane’ an English village, 
and the dead were buried where the feeble living could 
lay them. Fifty years later, when the growth “of im- 
provements made excavation necessary, the removal of 
the bodies buried during the time of the fever proved 
fatal to the workmen. 

It is the opinion of some that the germs of certain dis- 
eases cannot be destroyed except by fire. 

The reopening of one grave may spread a fever that 
will compel the making of a hundred new graves, and 
the taking of water from an impregnated spring or 
well may affect the health of a thousand. 

And yet, when these sorrows come, they are spoken 
of by some as mysterious visitations of Divine Provi- 
dence. The truth is they are the penalties which come 
from the breaking of His laws. 

It cannot be questioned that the health and well-being 
of the living are as important as the repose of the bodies 
of the dead, and that circumstances may arise when it is 
a religious duty so to dispose of the remains of the dead 
as that they will not be sources of disease and death to 
others. 

Within late years the protection of the residents of 
cities has been aimed at by the passage of laws forbid- 
ding intramural interments, and popular sentiment has 
grown favorable tothe disuse of small and crowded burial- 
places and the laying out of others far beyond the built- 
up limits. 

In one large city it was proposed to have a daily train, 
leaving its central and subordinate stations, and carrying 
the funeral companies to the far distant cemetery. 

But who can tell how long before any cemetery, how- 
ever distant it may be to-day, may be encroached upon 
by the advancing population of the town or city? 

Burial-places which but twenty years ago were thought 
to be so far remote and so well protected that they would 
never be disturbed, are to-day within the lines of the 
cities’ growth, and are doomed. 

It may be said that there is room enough on and in 
the bosom of the earth for all the living and for all the 
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dead, and it is true ; but just as the area of occupation of 
the earth’s surface by the living is determined by circum- 
stances which are powerful enough to control selection of 
places of man’s habitation, so ‘there are circumstance 
which indicate the area within which men are forced to 
bury the dead. Jf the dead are buried, they must find 
their resting-places near the abodes of the living. 

The very expense of transfer is now so considerable 
that in some places people in moderate circumstances 
bury their dead in cemeteries so crowded that the digging 
of a new grave is always the signal for disturbing graves 
previously made there. In other places the surroundings 
are so revolting that every delicate feeling is shocked, 
and the question is started, whether, after all, inhumation 
may not be so done as to be itself the most unchristian 
of all rites. 

The problem therefore is, and always will be, how to 
dispose of the remains of the dead that the living may 
not suffer. Its answer may vary in different places and 
at different times. Burial at sea, burial in caves, and in 
the earth, embalming, and petrifaction—any of these 
methods may meet the demands in ordinary cases, but 
there are cases where cremation of the remains of the 
dead will more effectually than any other mode protect 
the living, and, inasmuch as cremation is not unchristian, 
it shouid be permitted and encouraged where it is 
deemed to be the best. 

The purpose of this paper will be entirely misunder- 
stood if any one gains the impression from it that it ad- 
vocates the complete or general substitution of crema- 
tion for inhumation, or for any other mode of burial. 
The aim has been to remove one of the objections which 
prevent cremation’s being properly considered by large 
classes of persons for whom life and death have vaster 
meanings than they have for the materialist and the un- 
believer. To the ‘Christian, the incarnation of the Son 
of Gop is the central fact in all history, for He is the 
new man, the Lorp from heaven, the Head of the new 
creation, the first fruits of them that slept, and the be- 
ginning of the harvest of the redeemed. 
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In His becoming incarnate for us, and for our salvation, 
He has sanctified our humanity, and through His resur- 
rection He has won the victory over death, and opened 
for us the gates of life. 

His incarnation has far-reaching consequences, extend- 
ing beyond the limited sphere of the present life, and 
affecting the destiny both of soul and of body. 

We know not what we shall be, but when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him. 

They who receive such beliefs as these, and who are 
inspired by hopes such as these, see the wondrous sig- 
nificance of existence, and appreciate the sanctity of the 
human body, as well as the sanctity of the human soul. 

If cremation be in any way contrary to any precept of 
Christianity, or if it in any way be a dishonoring of the 
body redeemed by Curist, and made sacred by the in- 
dwelling of the Hoty Spirit, then it never can be even 
tolerated. It must be condemned and opposed. 

But if cremation can be divested of the pagan asso- 
ciations which clustered about the old funeral pyre; 
if it in no way militates against any allowable view of 
the resurrection of the dead; if it can be conducted with 
religious rites to comfort the living with the hope of a 
future reunion of the Christian departed in the kingdom 
of Gop—then cremation is not unchristian. 

On the contrary, as Christianity seeks the welfare of 
the living as well as the honor of the dead, there may 
be circumstances where the most Christian thing to do 
is to incinerate the remains of the dead. 

GeorcE W. SHINN. 
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LL power ts given unto Me tn heaven and tnearth. 

Go ye, therefore, and teach [make disctples of | all 

nations, baptising them in the Name of the FATHER, and 

of the Son, and of the Hoty Guost: teaching them to 

observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 

and, lo, lam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.—S. Matthew xxviii. 18-20. 

Curist loved the Church, and gave Himself up for tt, 
that He might sanctify tt, having cleansed it by wash- 
eng of water with the word, that He might present the 
Church to flimself a glorious Church, not having spot, 
or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy 
and without blemish.— Ephesians V. 25-27. 

The house of Gov, which ts the Chavek of the living 
Gon, the pillar and ground of the truth.—\ Tim. iit. 15. 

These passages unite, inseparably, the idea of 
Missions with the idea of the Church. They are not 
so united in the practice of the Church to-day. There 
are Foreign Missions, Domestic Missions, Diocesan 
Missions, Parochial Missions, City Missions, Missions to 
the Jews, Missions to the Germans, Mexican Missions, 
Chinese Missions, Colored Missions, Indian Missions, 
Associate Missions, and simply ‘“‘ Missions,” with preach- 
ing ‘‘ Missioners ;”” the Women’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions ; together with the various Boards, Com- 
mittees, Agents, Appeals, Organs, and Treasuries to 
set forth their varied needs and claims. Converts, and 
children growing up in the Church, get their ideas from 
our practice, not from our theories. A parent or Sun- 
day-school teacher imparts the information, from our 
standards, to the young that the Church is one, that her 
mission is to every creature, that every baptised person 
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is a missionary in his sphere and station as a member of 
Curist; but the instructed goes into the House of Gop 
to worship and listen to an appeal for this or that 
Mission, or possibly the relative merits and claims of 
two or three. The appeal comes to him as something 
distinct from his obligation as a member of that parish, 
and is placed in competition with a score of other c/azms 
of the same kind. It is more than probable that he goes 
home to hear at the dinner-table some grumbling re- 
marks about “ everlasting begging,” that “charity begins 
at home,” or that “it is “dishonest to give until people 
pay their just debts.” It is impossible to juggle with 
words in such a way as to make this practice harmonise 
with the ideas embraced in the passages of Scripture at 
the head of this article. 

If the idea of the Church were purely subjective, in 
which the believer dwells in Curist, and Curist in him, 
by the inward consciousness of grace imparted, without 
prescribed duties and reciprocal obligations, in a visible 
society, then the absolutely voluntary system might be 
reasonably urged, and Mr. Moody be a good example 
of the Mission of the Church. If, on the other hand, 
the idea of the Church were entirely objective, and the 
believer joined to Curist through the opus operatum of 
the Church’s ordinances, then Vaticanism is the highest 
type of Mission. 

If the idea be merely to learn and live “the true, the 
beautiful, and the good,” then the efforts of modern 
civilisation, impregnated by policy or tradition with 
Christian morality, to promote science, art, culture, and 
morals, as existing in embryo in the Divine Man, Jrsus 
of Nazareth, are the legitimate missionary undertakings 
to promote the welfare of man. 

If, however, the idea of the Church and her Mission 
is not of man at all, but the product of the Councils of 
Heaven, the field of our thought and action is circum- 
scribed by the terms of the Divine idea. 

Man is a Divine idea. ‘ Let us make Man in Our 
image” is followed by the creation and the inspiration 
of the breath of life, and man became a living soul. 
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The Church is a Divine bien. “5 On this Rock I will 
build my Church ” is followed by the incorporation of a 
handful of men (Adam-earth) into an organic Body, into 
which came the life-giving Spirit, and ‘the Church be- 
came a living soul. 

Bearing in mind that the Apostolic Commission, re- 
corded by S. Matthew, was not written until (according 
to earliest date) twelve years after the fulfilment of the 
Divine idea on the day of Pentecost, it must be under- 
stood and interpreted according to the intention of the 
mind which uttered it, and limited to the Body which 
received a Divine Form and was animated by a Divine 
Life. S. Matthew must have so understood it. The 
people who read it, incorporated into the Apostles’ doc- 
trine and fellowship, continuing daily in the breaking of 
bread and prayers, must have so received it. Even 
supposing that S. Matthew or his readers did not so 
understand it, yet the later writings of S. John, and his 
record of Jesus’ message to the seven Churches of Asia, 
together with the experience of history, would show 
that the Spirit who guided S. Matthew’s pen was wiser 
than he thought. The experience of history shows that 
all efforts to obey the injunction, ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world,” by other than the organic Life created and in- 
spired from on high, and all dereliction or misapprehen- 
sion of duty on her part, however successful they may 
appear to be for a longer or shorter period, eventually 
bring disgrace upon the cause which they represent. 
When S. Paul wrote to the Romans, “how shall they 
preach except they be sent,” he implied, if our position 
be correct, that he who preached must first be called, 
tried, instructed, examined, and commissioned by that 
Body which received its creation and life from on high. 
For this reason the Church claims that it is neither 
pride nor assumption, but simply obedience to orders, 
which forbids the application of ‘Go ye into all the 
world” to Mr. A, B, or C, and confines it to the historic 
Church, which is the Body of Curist, “the pillar and 
ground of the truth.” 

In spite of the babel of voices, all claiming to speak 
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in the Name of and for Curist, as missionaries of the 
Cross, this apostolic Commission, taken in connection 
with the creation and inspiration of an organic Body, 
proves that one among them has a Divine right to 
be heard. Applying the Commission to this organic 
Divinely created Body, its terms make these proposi- 
tions infallibly true: 

1. There never could have been a time when He was 
not present with His Church. 

2. Therefore He is present with His Church to-day. 

3. Therefore His Church must be present on the 
earth to-day in order that He may be present with it. 

4. His promise to it as a Body must exclude the 
promise to any member not in union with the Body. 


If a man abide not in Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is 
withered, and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. 


5. It must exclude the promise to any organisation of 
subsequent formation which did not proceed from the 
will and action of the Body to whom the promise was 
given. Otherwise Gop is fickle and changeable, and 
the author of confusion, which is impossible. 

6. Therefore any man or body of men which is not 
authorised by the Church, or cannot derive its authority 
successively from the Church, is not, as an organisation, 
a part of the organic life of the Church. 

These propositions will hardly be disputed in the 

hurch. The Divine creation and Divine sanction 
must be the first ground of confidence and hope in the 
one who preaches or ministers, and be the assurance 
given to those to whom he is sent—a Divine society, into 
which the believer is incorporated by outward sign and 
inward grace, by faith, by obedience, by love, by patience, 
by perseverance, through evil report and good report, 
by exaltation or by abasement, by joy and by suffering, 
and in which, if he continues unto death, he is saved 
now and forever. 

There is no room for doubt—it is Gon’s provision and 
promise. There is no room for boasting—it is Gop’s 
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will and work. Far this truth, bendy told, .. ‘Stephen 
could lay down his life, praying, “‘ Lorp, lay not this sin 
to their charge.” A learned Jew, when convinced of the 
fact, could leave his home and friends, and dare, though 
small of stature and mean of speech, to tell the cultured 
Athenians, in their Areopagus, that they were mistaken 
even in their devout piety; or the same enthusiast, when 
a prisoner in one of the hovels of the Pranestian 
Quarter of Rome, thought it not beneath him to receive 
into his house those begging and fortune-telling fellow- 
countrymen who traded in old clothes and furniture, to 
give them the news of what had transpired at home. 
He was buoyed up by the fact that he had back of him 
a society of men, described by himself as a Gop-pro- 
vided Ark of Safety, which comprehended “ (1) Unity of 
Organisation—One Body; (2) Unity of Love and Power 
—One Spirit; (3) Unity of Headship—One Lord; (4) 
Unity of Belief—One Faith; (5) Unity of Sacraments 
—One Baptism; (6) Unity of Life and Sustenance— 
One Gop and Father of all; (7) Unity of Fruition—One 
Hope.” 

It would not be difficult to go through the New 
Testament, and, classifying its utterances, arrange them 
around these seven marks of the Divine Life of the 
Church, distinguishing the one life from the manifold 
forms of error, which even then were taking bodily 
shape; as in the same Scriptures the Divine life of 
Jesus of Nazareth can be distinguished from all other 
men. 

Thus in Bible days there was no difficulty about 
Missions. The Missionary Society was the Church it- 
self, animated by the indwelling Spirit. It was a Body, 
growing—men might be put to death, but the Body 
could not perish. It was an Army, marching—soldiers 
might fall, but it could not be defeated. Imperishable 
life, co-ordinate functions, reasonable discipline, un- 
swerving obedience, and a daily routine of faith in the 
Divine Presence and Promise, which no peril of life or 
fear of death could interrupt. The missionaries were 
chained, but they preached and wrote letters in their 
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chains—‘‘the word of Gop was not bound.” They 
were beaten and inhibited—they returned thanks for 
the worthiness of suffering, and kept on preaching. 
They were imprisoned, and they sang hymns in their 
cells. 

Unquestioning obedience marked the decisions of 
the Church, and were the signs of its progress A dis- 
satisfaction exists—Choose ye out seven men whom 
we may appoint over this business. Disputes arise— 
they go up to Jerusalem to settle the difference. Should 
any man decline to hear the Church, “ note that man, 
and have no company with him.” The honor and mis- 
sion of the Church rises superior to family, private, or 
social interests. The questions, ‘‘ Where is the money 
coming from?” ‘I have other business to attend to,” 
‘“T think differently,” never seem to have entered for a 
moment, when the voice of the Church once said, “ It 
seems good to the Hoty Guost and to us.” 

But while Scripture and history are clear upon the 
visible entity and Divine authority and mission of the 
Church, they contain no intimation of authority to rele- 
gate that mission to other and irresponsible parties. 
On the contrary, we discover by the Revelation of S. 
John, that the Lorp Himself holds the Church account- 
able for shirking her work; and, with threats and warn- 
ings of utter extinction of power in certain localities 
unless she repent, clearly rebukes her for dereliction of 
duty and for sins of heart and life. 

The fact that the Head of the Church Himself, years 
after His Ascension and session at the right hand of the 
FaTHER, still claims and exercises judicial and executive 
power in His Church on earth clearly defines the £zad 
of authority and power transmitted to the Church. It 
is neither judicial nor executive, but simply ministerial. 
The Apostolic Commission reads: ‘All authority in 
Heaven and zx earth is given unto JZe,” not unto you. 
“Go ye, therefore.” By virtue of almighty power vested 
in Himself, He sends the Church to perform certain 
functions in His Name. The legal maxim, “ faczt per 
alium, facet per se,” is found to” operate to its fullest 
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extent in the performance of those functions, as wit- 
nessed in the mighty works which they did. But that 
maxim does not apply to a ministerial officer either in 
law or the Scriptures. No officer of a court can dele- 
gate his ministerial functions to another. He must per- 
form them in person. No minister of the Gospel can 
delegate a layman to preach, baptise, or perform any 
other strictly ministerial function. He must do it him- 
self. The terms of the Apostolic Commission, and the 
practice of the early Church, clearly show that the 
function of the whole Church was simply ministerial. 
While the Church is spoken of as a Kingdom, it is such 
only in connection with the King, and no instance can 
be found of the relegation of His judicial or executive 
power to the Church apart from Himself. While this 
is the theory of the Church in her standards, and its 
practice in so far as distinctly ministerial acts are con- 
cerned, it is not her practice in the actual employment 
herself of her own servants in the fulfilment of her first 
and essential duty. She delegates that to other parties. 
She calls, tries, instructs, examines, ordains, and com- 
missions her officers, and then, by some strange fatuity, 
stopping at the threshold of the door leading out to the 
surging world, darkened by sin and laden with sorrow, 
whither she should go, she Azres out her servant to 
irresponsible corporations or boards, who have no 
Divine origin or promise, and over whom she has but 
the faintest semblance of control. 

It is not my purpose to rail at the parochial system, 
nor to belittle in any way the great missionary advances 
made in the last half century, the results of the noble 
self-sacrifices of the Clergy and Laity. In my judgment, 
the hope of the Church in this country, under Gop, lies 
in the parish—that is, in the faithful performance of the 
pastoral function from family to family. Indeed, the 
mission of the Church, so far as the Domestic field is 
concerned, is not the multiplication of agencies, nor the 
acquisition of new ground, but simply the culture of the 
ground already covered by Episcopal jurisdiction. 

But it cannot be denied, nay, it is universally con- 
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fessed, that dune i is everywhere Aeweatian the Church 
unrest, irritation, and worldliness; ignorance, irrever- 
ance, and strife; an enormous waste of strength and 
resources, with littleness and futility of results in com- 
parison with our wealth, ability, and opportunities, which 
are simply appalling when contrasted with the Lorp 
Jesus’ evident intent in the creation and mission of the 
Church. It is not the purpose of this article to deal 
with these things symptomatically, nor to judge of the 
fidelity or infidelity of the Church by present and appar- 
ent results, but to test whether she is fulfilling her mis- 
sion according to the letter of her orders and the spirit 
of her organic life. While it is true that there are scores 
of individuals in the Church whose annual incomes are 
larger than the entire missionary annual income of the 
Church, and hundreds of her Clergy living in isolation, 
distress, and poverty, yet these things in themselves 
reflect no more upon the Church’s purity and honor 
than did similar things reflect upon her Master in His 
life in the flesh. Her integrity is to be tested, like His, 
by fidelity to the One that sends. If she can say, as He 
did, ‘“‘I must do the will of Him that sent Me,” “I do 
always those things that please Him,” it matters little 
what the present or apparent results may be. But it is 
not true, and no one could reasonably claim, that the 
impotence of the Church is due to the persecutions of 
the generation in which she lives, because of her un- 
swerving fidelity to every, the slightest, wish of her 
Lorp, and her entire uncomplaining confidence in His 
provision for her sustenance. 

Indeed, on the contrary, looking at these things for 
a moment symptomatically, every local dissension, every 
dispute over forms and ceremonies, or effort to bring 
any particular Christian community nearer to their Lorp 
in faith and practice, reveals underneath so much indi- 
vidual corruption, and so little real love for the Lorp 
and the honor of His Church, that it is thought better in 
most cases to bear the evils that exist by letting them 
alone, lest efforts to heal should create greater ones. It 
is absence of evace that is the real cause of impotence 
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in power, or barrenness of spiritual fruit, and if grace is 
absent the Spirit is absent, and if the Spirit be absent 
it is because the Lorp has withdrawn it, and if He has 
withdrawn it it is because of the Church’s infidelity to 
Him. While the promise of indestructible life is uncon- 
ditional—“ the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” 
—yet the permanence and power of the Spirit is con- 
ditional upon obedience to the law of the Church's being. 
The first duty of the Apostolic Commission is to ‘“‘Go;” 
to go herself by the authority vested in Himself; to go 
in the power of the Spirit given through His obedience 
and intercession; to go by means of the resources which 
He will supply, until to the last man on the face of the 
globe is published the wondrous news of the redemption 
of mankind from sin and death by the Incarnation of the 
Son of Gop. The fulfilment ‘of that duty was the 
Church’s first love, and she became the light to that 
generation. Science now teaches that “light is but a 
form of motion.” All the substances which compose 
light may be present, but without so¢zon there is 
no light. The Creator of light is the Creator of the 
Church, and natural law operates in the spiritual world. 

The Church may be present in the integrity of her 
being—in Ministry, Sacraments, Orders ; living, speak- 
ing, acting—animated by the sacred remembrances of 
her Divine origin and lineage, and thrilled with joy in 
the contemplation of her coming ‘‘ Marriage to the Lamb,” 
yet give no light because unmindful of her first and 
essential duty to go to others with the tidings and the 
blessings she was commissioned to bear. ‘If that light 
in thee be darkness, how great is the darkness!” It 
will be noted that the message to the first of the seven 
Churches (Ephesus) gave her credit for her works and 
labor—for patience, for purity, for exposure of false 
apostles, for resignation and endurance—but warned her 
that she had left her “frst ove,” for which, unless she 
repent, her cand/e-stick would be removed. 

Dark ages are not necessarily those marked by 
absence of temporal and spiritual resources in the 
Church, but those marked by the failure to use those 
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resources as fast as they are given for publishing the 
Gospel. 

It is as idle for the Church, as it was for King Saul when 
overtaken by the prophet Samuel, to offer vain excuses 
—to point to her szccess, to her sacrifices, to her popu- 
larity, or to throw responsibility upon “ the people ’— 
when cornered as to exact fulfilment of her instructions. 
‘To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” It is perhaps the most frequent apol- 
ogy made, when any return to strict compliance with 
the Lorn’s word is suggested—‘‘the f/cofle are not 
ready for it.” Do the fcofle send the Church? Do 
they instruct her? Is she responsible tothem? In the 
first great trial of King Saul he should have waited for 
the Prophet, according to his orders, in spite of the im- 
patience and scattering of the people; and in the second 
and last opportunity given him he should have held to 
his instructions, and slain Agag and the sheep and oxen, 
in spite of the wishes of the people. His disobedience 
a slight one it would seem to us—cost him his king- 
dom and his life. ‘The Spirit of the Lorp departed 
from Saul, and an evil spirit from the Lorp troubled 
him.” Is not the Church’s position a similar one? She 
is not primarily responsible for vesa/¢s, but for odcdience, 
and exact obedience to His words, fearing only to dis- 
please her Lorn, hoping only for His approving smile, 
and unmoved by immediate results, whether they come 
in stones of rage or multitudes of conversions, so long 
as she is sure of honest and unswerving obedience to 
His will. That certainly was His lot and course with 
respect to the Father, and it should be her lot and 
course in respect to Him. He was “led by the Spirit ;” 
it may be to be tempted to do what He had the power 
to do, but not the command, or to refrain from suffering 
for which He had the command, but would not exert 
His power to escape. Both in the wilderness and in 
Gethsemane, and in all that lay between, the written 
Word was His guide and rule of action. 

To recur now to the assertion that the Church does 
not fulfil her missionary ministerial function, but hires 
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out her servants to comparatively irresponsible boards 
or corporations. No argument or explanation is needed 
in support of this assertion. Practically the Church is 
amyth. Try to put your hand upon it in any given 
case, and you cannot. It is not the Bishop alone, it is 
not the Presbyter, it is certainly not the Parish. No 
one of us would be willing to acknowledge that it was 
the Diocesan or General Convention, with its irresponsi- 
ble, untaught element ; much less is it a “‘ Standing Com- 
mittee.” Is it the House of Bishops? Where is their 
Treasury? Who controls it, and who is paid from it? 
What are its sources of inccme? Where are their 
Deacons? No other question can be asked about 
Deacons. Where are their conciliar decrees, or their 
acts of discipline ? Where is the disciple or “steward of 
the mysteries” who could go to that Body for help or 
redress, or who looks to it with any expectation of 
receiving official sanction and support ? 

It is idle to talk about the restoration of the Dzaconate 
until there is a body who wants them. At present there 
isno demand. These hiring bodies and corporations 
want priests. Deacons’ work can be done by laymen 
and women without cost, and money saved—saved for 
what? How can the question of Dzsczpline be dealt 
with until the Body sanctioned by Curist Himself does 
its own work, holding its servants responsible according 
to her own standards, and sustaining them, also, against 
unfaithful or wicked men, who in their methods of 
sustaining the Church treat it as any ordinary secular 
enterprise ? 

Or how can primitive faz// in the promise to supply 
whatever is needed be restored to the feople of the 
Church, until the Church herself has confidence enough 
in her Lorp to literally and personally obey His word? 

If there be any visible, living, earthly Body called the 
Cuurcu, having jurisdiction by Divine authority in these 
United States of America (and who can deny it in the 
face of Scripture promise and history), that Church has 
itin her power to solve all difficulties and break every 
shackle of erroneous custom the instant she repents and 
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returns to her first love. If it be true that the Church 
now has practically only two orders of ministers; has no 
godly discipline of the laity; has no treasury; has on 
practical faith in the Lorp’s promise to give bread for 
her sustenance and the Spirit for her work; has no 
power to open her sanctuaries for daily worship, and to 
feed her children weekly with the bread of life; has no 
means of sustaining her servants officially in the per- 
formance of their duty; has no effective means of carry- 
ing out her confessions of duty; and, above all, has no 
direct and primary official mission to anybody—is there 
not a call to repentance? That these are true cannot 
be denied—nay, they are universally confessed. 

In the face of these facts, the extension of the Church 
is but the extension of a body under the burden and 
curse of sin, which must receive in due time the chasten- 
ing, but loving, rod of Curist. Her first ‘“‘ Mission ”’ is 
to the Mercy Seat, “with fasting, and weeping, and 
mourning.” She may not be too proud to apply these 
words to herself, ‘Cast out first the beam that is in 
thine own eye,” or ‘‘ Make me a clean heart, O Gop, 
and renew a right spirit within me, ¢4ex shall I teach 
Thy ways unto the wicked, and sinners shall be con- 
verted unto Thee.” 

This voice of repentance and contrition, preparatory 
to future faithful obedience, must proceed from the 
‘upper room,” from the successors of ‘ the Twelve” in 
Official Council assembled. No one can do it, ex- 
cept by personal obedience and intercessory prayer to 
“move the Arm that moves the world.” When the 
Church, as so understood, speaks in repentance and 
reformation, and sends the word down the line from 
Diocese to Diocese, with the authoritative, “It seems 
good to the Hoty Guost and to us,” and calls faithful 
Priests from farms, or schools, or literary retirement, 
where poverty or persecution have driven them; then 
will be seen, over again, the light which burst forth at 
Pentecost, and was rekindled at Smithfield, shining 
with increased and increasing splendor, borne and 
flashed and speeded from pole to pole and ocean to 
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ocean, by wire and rail, by steam and electricity, Gop’s 
instruments prepared beforehand for closing suddenly 
the ‘“‘ consummation of the age,” till 


every kindred, every tribe, 
On this terrestrial ball, 
To Him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown Him Lorp of all. 


And “ ¢hen shall the end come,” according to His 
Word. 

May the Lorp speed the day when the Church shall 
touch the electric key of repentance and contrition which 
joins earth and heaven, to bring about this blessed con- 
summation of hope. 


Tuomas W. HaskINs. 











THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF VIRGINIA. 


LMOST the first step toward the resuscitation of 
the Church in Virginia was in the direction of pro- 
viding for theological education. That it was a wise 
step has been proved by the important part which its 
Theological Seminary has borne in that revival. It was 
in 1814 that, at a Convention comprising only seven 
clergymen, the Rev. Dr. Moore was elected to the Epis- 
copate of Virginia, which had been two years vacant. 
As he was leaving New York for Virginia, we are told 
by Bishop Meade, it was suggested to ‘him by Dr. John 
Augustine Smith, who was about to take charge of Will- 
iam and Mary College, to place a theological professor 
at that institution. A valuable theological library, formed 
by Commissaries Blair and Bray, was there; but the 
Chair of Theology had long been vacant. Accordingly, 
at the Convention of 1815, Bishop Moore submitted a 
formal proposition to this effect from Dr. Smith, and the 
Convention adopted a resolution, proposed by the Rev. 
William Meade, as chairman of the committee to whom 
the subject was referred, ‘‘ that the Bishop and Standing 
Committeebe . . . authorised toadopt measures for 
the promotion of an object . . . which may, under 
the blessing of God, be productive of the most beneficial 
consequences.” The project, though alluded to in one or 
two of the Convention journals for the following years, 
seems to have languished from the difficulty of provid- 
ing funds forthe support of the Chair. In 1821, however, 
the Convention adopted a report and resolution of the 
committee on the State of the Church, presented by the 
Rev. William H. Wilmer, recommending that a theologi- 
cal school be established in Williamsburg, that a board 
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of trustees be appointed, with power to select one or 
more professors, and raise funds for the object, and to 
correspond with the Standing Committees of Maryland 
and North Carolina, “‘ in order to ascertain whether the 
members of our Church in those States are disposed to 
co-operate with us in this important measure.” The Con- 
vention also formally declared that in taking this step it 
did not intend any opposition to the General Seminary 
established by the General Convention, but deemed that 
there were ‘ peculiar circumstances which render it nec- 
essary to cherish a seminary in the southern district.” In 
1822 the Trustees of the school appointed the previous 
year reported that no reply to their overtures had been 
received from North Carolina, and that there was differ- 
ence of opinion in Maryland as to the usefulness of the 
school and its location at Williamsburg ; also, that more 
than $10,000 had been raised for the object. A year or 
two before this, the Rev. Reuel Keith had been elected 
rector of Bruton parish, Williamsburg, and Professor of 
History and Humanities in William and Mary, and, it 
was understood, would instruct in Divinity any students 
who might apply; and the Trustees of the Seminary, 
probably in the autumn of 1822, also elected him as a 
professor on their foundation. Only one theological 
student is known to have attended on Dr. Keith’s in- 
structions during the two years he was at Williamsburg, 
and the Trustees came to the conclusion that the situa- 
tion was unsuitable. 

There were probably two determining causes which 
fixed Alexandria as the place to which the institution 
was removed. The first was that the District of Colum- 
bia, which at that time included Alexandria, was the 
head-quarters of the ‘ Society for Educating Pious Young 
Men for the Ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
This society had its origin at a meeting of Clergy and 
laity at the laying of the corner-stone of a church in 
Georgetown in 1818, and at this time embraced nearly 
all the Clergy and active laity in the District and the ad- 
jacent portions of Virginiaand Maryland. It thus formed 
a centre of influence on the subject of theological educa- 
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tion, and naturally attracted the new theological school 
to its neighborhood. Besides, it gave substantial aid, by 
a vote of several hundred dollars, toward the payment 
of Professor Keith’s salary, and by the promise of future 
support. ‘‘ The pledge thus given by the Society,” says 
Dr. Hawks [£cc. Contrié., i., p. 265] “ had the happy 
effect of bringing the two institutions thus united con- 
spicuously before the members of the Church, and hence 
they afforded to each other mutual aid.” The second 
cause was the failure, through the opposition of Bishop 
Kemp, of a scheme to establish a theological seminary 
in Maryland, which the Convention of that Diocese had 
adopted in 1822. Upon its coming to nought, the influ- 
ence and resources which it had gathered were, to a 
large extent, transferred to the Virginia school, and to 
these Maryland friends Alexandria was the most conve- 
nient place. Itis said that the conclusion to establish 
the seminary in Alexandria was reached at a conference 
at the house of Dr. Thomas Henderson, in Georgetown, 
at which were present, besides the host, the Rev. William 
Meade, the Rev. William Hawley, the Rev. William H. 
Wilmer, and Francis S. Key. 

As the result ofall these preliminary efforts, the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia was opened on the 15th of 
October, 1823, in the lecture-room of S. Paul’s Church, 
Alexandria, with the Rev. Reuel Keith as Professor. 
Some 14 students were enrolled during the first session, 
and the Rev. Dr. W. H. Wilmer, the rector of S. Paul's, 
aided Professor Keith by taking charge of the depart- 
ment of Systematic Theology. During the following year 
21 students were in attendance, and the Rev. Oliver 
Morris, the rector of Christ Church, Alexandria, was 
added to the faculty as Professor of Pastoral Theology. 
He, however, died in 1825, and the Rev. Dr. Wilmer, re- 
moved to Williamsburg, in 1826. The Rev. Edward R. 
Lippitt was elected a regular professor in 1825, and 
from that time until 1836, when Professor Packard was 
elected, shared with Dr. Keith the entire work of in- 
struction. 

The Trustees, through Rev. William Meade, reported 
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to the Convention of 1827, that “ from the first opening 
of the school very serious inconveniences were found to 
attend the residence of the students and professors in a 
town,” . . . that “the want ofa building exclusively 
devoted to their use, and where they may live in the 
most retired manner and in the simplest way, has been 
deeply felt,” and that it had therefore been determined to 
provide accommodations for the Seminary in the country 
near Alexandria. In the following year Dr. Meade re- 
ported that under the permission given them, the Trus- 
tees had, in June, 1827, purchased a farm of 62 acres, 
with a brick dwelling-house upon it, near which they 
had erected, at a cost of about $3,000, a brick building 
for the use of the students. This new and permanent 
site for the Seminary, which, says Bishop Meade, in the 
report just quoted, ‘‘ on account of the healthiness of its 
atmosphere, the beauty of its prospect, and its many con- 
veniences has given universal satisfaction,” is in the 
county of Fairfax, on a hill 250 feet above the Potomac, 
two and a half miles west of Alexandria, and seven miles 
southwest from Washington. During the next few years 
other plain buildings were erected, which were sufficient 
for all practical purposes for nearly 30 years. 

Within a few hundred yards of the Seminary, on an 
adjoining tract of 100 acres, is the Diocesan High School, 
which was founded in 1839, by the Trustees of the Semi- 

nary, as a Church school of high standard, and in the 
hope, which has had ample fulfilment, that some of its 
pupils would be led to turn their attention to the sacred 
ministry. It numbers a principal and four assistant 
teachers, and about 100 pupils. 

All this property was for many years held by a num- 
ber of trustees, elected from time to time by the Conven- 
tion. Owing to the prejudice in the State of Virginia 
against religious corporations, no act of incorporation 
could be obtained until 1854, when the Seminary was in- 
corporated under the title of ‘‘ The Trustees of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Theological Seminary and High School 
in Virginia,” with power to the Trustees to fill vacancies 
in the board. At present the board consists of the 
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Bishops of Virginia and West Virginia, together with 7 
Clergymen and 6 laymen resident within those States. 
Under the assurance of security of title, which the incor- 
poration gave, the endowment fund of the institution 
was much increased, and friends in different parts of the 
country replaced from time to time the cheap and plain 
buildings of the early days of the seminary with others 
more costly and convenient. 

Distinct fromthe High School, and also from the Semi- 
nary, although it is housed in the same cluster of build- 
ings with the latter, is the preparatory department, for- 
mally organised in 1858, the object of which is to supply 
to postulants for the ministry, who are unable to resort 
to college, such training in academic branches of learn- 
ing as is required of candidates for Orders. Instruction 
is given by two teachers, under the supervision and with 
the assistance of the professors. 

The exercises of all these institutions were suspended 
during the years of the Civil War [1861-65] and the 
buildings were used as hospitals for the United States 
forces. In the matriculation book of the Seminary is the 
following entry by Rev. Dr. Sparrow in regard to the 
Seminary during this period. 

In the month of May, 1861, the officers and students of this 
theological seminary were interrupted in their duties by national 
calamities which then fell upon us. The students dispersed to 
their homes, North and South ; the Rev. Dr. May went to his rel- 
atives in Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. Packard to his, in Fauquier 
County, Va, and the Rev. Dr. Sparrow to Staunton, Augusta 
County, Va. In Staunton, which, with the sanction of the Trus- 
tees, was made the temporary location of the Seminary, some 
students reassembled for instruction, and for five months Dr. 
Packard and Dr. Sparrow taught them in conjunction. This was 
during the months of December to April, 1861-62. After that, the 
former having returned to his family in Fauquier, the latter re- 
tired, to avoid the dangers and excitements of war, to Halifax 
County, and there taught five months. After that he returned to 
Staunton again, and there remained, with the students whom the 
conscription had left him, to the end of the war. 


In the autumn, after the close of the war, the Semi- 
nary was reopened by Drs. Sparrow and Packard. 
Its buildings and grounds, used by the Government with- 
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out compensation, were much injured, and a considerable 
portion of its funds were swept away in the wreck of most 
Southern investments. The people of Virginia were 
able to do little to repair its losses; but kind friends in 
portions of the country less distressed by war came to 
its relief, and in a few years it was substantially on its 
old footing. Its library, which was for the most part 
made up of gifts of books or of small personal libraries 
of Clergymen and members of the Church, has of late 
years much increased, and now numbers about 12,000 
volumes. Its steady increase is assured by means of the 
income of the Robertson fund, founded by an alumnus 
for the purpose. The present buildings are as follows : 

1. The Library, erected in 1855, from a legacy of Mrs. 
Sophia Jones, of Virginia, and a gift of John Bohlen, of 
Philadelphia. 2. S. George’s Hall, containing students’ 
rooms, erected in 1856, by a lady of S. George's 
Church, New York. 3. Aspinwall Hall, erected in 





1858-59, by William H. and John L. Aspinwall, of New 
York. It contains the prayer-hall, lecture-rooms, and 
students’ rooms. 4. Bohlen Hall, erected in 1859-60, 
by John Bohlen, of Philadelphia. It contains the refec- 
tory and students’ rooms. 5. Meade Hall, containing 
students’ rooms, erected in 1860 by the alumni, as a 
memorial to Bishop Meade. 6. The Chapel, a conven- 
ient and beautiful building, erected in 1880, on the site 
of a former chapel, by alumni and friends in all parts of 
the country. 7. Wyman Hall, a commodious and com- 
pletely equipped gymnasium, erected in 1883, by the 
contributions of many friends, largely of Samuel G. Wy- 
man, of Baltimore. 8. A chapel, erected,in 1883, for the 
colored people of the neighborhood, by the contribu- 
tions of alumni and others. In addition to these are 
four Professors’ houses in different parts of the seminary 
tract. 

Some of the Professors of the Seminary have been 
already mentioned. The following is a complete list of 
them : 

Reuel Keith, D.D., 1823-41; William H. Wilmer, 
D.D., 1823-26; Oliver Norris, 1824-25; Edward R. 
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— Fa -42; William Jackson, 1827; Charles 
Mann, 1833; Joseph Packard, D.D., 1836- ; William 
se D.D., 1841-74; James May, D.D., 1842-61 ; 
John Johns, D.D., 1854-76; Cornelius Walker, D.D., 
1866— ; J. J. McElhinney, D.D., 1872- ; Kinloch 
Nelson, D.D., 1876- . For many years, up to 1853, 
when Bishop Johns came to reside near the Seminary, 
Bishop Meade delivered a course of lectures on Pastoral 
Theology to the students every spring. 

Of some of the deceased professors some further brief 
mention is possible. Dr. Keith was a man of exact and 
extensive learning, particularly in the department of 
exegesis, and of unusual power and earnestness as a 
preacher. He was the translator of Heugstenberg’s 
Christology of the New Testament [Alexandria, 1836]. 
Dr. Sparrow had a wide influence upon the religious 
thought of his day through the numerous pupils who felt 
the inspiration of his teaching. He had a robust and 
powerful intellect, trained to. acute logical analysis, 
a sturdy independence of judgment, a character con- 
spicuous for earnestness, sincerity, and truth, and for the 
most fervent piety. A number of occasional sermons 
and addresses were published during his life; also, a 
posthumous volume of Sermons, New York, 1876 [see 
his “gt and Correspondence by C. Walker, D.D., New 
York, 1876; also article in Schaff-Herzog Encyclopz- 
dia, te ‘Ree. R. H. McKim, D.D.]. Dr. May was 
aman greatly beloved and honored both as a teacher 
and as aman [see his Lzfe and Letters, by Rev. A. 
Shiras ]. 

The present faculty, with the topics of instruction as- 
signed to each, are as follows: Dean—Rev. Joseph 
Packard, D.D., Biblical Learning; Rev. Cornelius 
Walker, D.D., Systematic Divinity and Homiletics ; 
Rev. J. J. McElhinney, D.D., Apologetics and Church 
Polity; Rev. Kinloch Nelson, D.D., Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Pastoral Theology, and Canon Law. 

This Seminary has been, throughout its whole history, 
the exponent of Virginia Churchmanship, that is to say, 
of the moderate Low-church school. Bishop Johns, in 
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his address at the dedication exercises, in 1859, summed 
up the character of its teaching as follows: 


1. Care has been taken that in this school the doctrines of the 
Protestant Reformation, which are the doctrines of the Scriptures, 
and of which justification by faith is the keynote, should be 
taught with distinctness and decision. 

2. The ecclesiastical polity inculcated and maintained here has 
been that set forth in the preface to the Ordination Service—so 
much, no more, no less ; conservative, but not exaggerated or ex- 
clusive. Ina line, the Three Orders have existed from the Apos- 
tles’ times, and no other ministry to be recognised “in this 
Church.” 

3. The cultivation of personal piety. 


The graduates of the Seminary at this date (1884) 
number 572, besides whom 186 have taken a partial 
course of study within its walls, making in all 758, of 
whom 514 are now living. They are scattered through- 
out the United States and the missionary stations of the 
Church. Thirty-nine have been foreign missionaries, in 
Greece, in Africa, in China, and Japan. 

Of the Bishops of the Church in this country, the fol- 
lowing received their theological training either wholly 
or in part at this seminary: Bishops Polk, Boone, Payne, 
Kip, Bedell, Say, R. H. Wilmer, C. M. Williams, J. P. 
B. Wilmer, Young, Whittle, Wingfield, Dudley, Perry, 
Penick, Peterkin, H. C. Potter, Randolph, Boone (the 
younger). 

The number of students at present, including those in 
the Preparatory Department, is 38. The largest num- 
ber ever at the seminary was 73 in the year 1860-61. 

JoserpH PACKARD, JR. 














AN OUTLINE OF PAULINE PSYCHOLOGY. 


LTHOUGH it was by no means the aim of S. Paul 

to furnish us with a treatise on Mental Science, 

yet it may be plainly seen from his writings that he had 

a definite system and terminology for the various parts 

and phenomena of man’s spiritual nature. A careful ex- 

amination of the Epistles of S. Paul will abundantly prove 

this, and it is my purpose to set forth, plainly and without 
technicalities, some results of such an examination. 

S. Paul’s general division of the nature of Man is into 
three parts—Spirit, Soul, and Body (avedua, Yoyz, 
oGua) [1 Thessalonians v. 23]. 

We may, however, dismiss the last article of the divi- 
sion, as signifying the mere shell or tabernacle in which, 
the other linked portions of the nature sojourn. Nor is 
it necessary to discuss how far these two latter are parts 
of a whole, or merely modes and modifications of the 
same unity, as the convex and concave in a curve, which, 
according as the curve is widened or contracted, lose and 
gain in their several characteristics; or, in fact, exchange 
the convexity for the concavity, and wzce versd, if by an- 
other bend the curve is reversed.* We must deal with 
them here as individual, at least as distinct, powers, as 
the Apostle appears to deal with them. 

And first, as to the soul (Jvy7). This seems to cor- 
respond with what modern writers style the parts of In- 
tellect and Sensibility. In the yvy7 are included, first, 
all the passions of man down to the lowest of them; 
these lowest animal passions being comprised by the 
Apostle under the term oapé, the flesh, deriving its 








* Aristotle: Eth, Nic. i, 13. 
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motives from brute instincts, and corresponding with 
Aristotle’s 7d dAoyor t75 Yuyx7s.\ The foundations of this 
division of the Yuy7 strike doWn into the merely physi- 
cal functions of human nature, and the obscure border- 
land which divides the being of man, as conscious and 
rational, not only from that of a brute, but even of a 
vegetable.* The highest functions of this first division 
of the awy7 are those of the heart, xagéra. The affec- 
tions of the heart under ordinary conditions move within 
the orbit of moral law [Romans ii. 14]. It is the heart 
that prompts the confession of a faith in things which 
are the objects of its passion of hope [Romans x. 9, 10]. 


‘But here also appears the long list of lower impulses: 


opyy, and its perversion @vuds; dpegisc, and its darker 
counterpart ém@vuia, with the remaining train of de- 
praved impulses, which, when they infect the intellectual 
part of the soul, result in @péryua oapxds ; when they 
issue in overt act (épyor), realise the hideous catalogue 
given in Galatzans v. 

The second and Intellectual part of the Pe reaches 
its highest point in ods, which, according to Aristotle, 


' who knew no zvedua in man, is the sovereign function of 
human nature.t This yots is the faculty by which we 
“know and understand [1 Corznthzans xiv. 14]. S. Paul 


has spoken of it in its highest manifestation, cogia, wis- 
dom; in its active exercise, diavoia; in its arguments and 
reasonings before the tribunal of conscience, Aoyiods ;_ in 
its formulation of a settled, sound opinion, yraur. He 
has spoken of the influence of the lower parts of the 
emotional yYvyy7 as blinding and hardening its powers | 2 
Corinthians iii. 14; Ephesians iv. 17, 18|. He has even 
gone a step farther, and spoken of its utter perversion ; 
then it becomes debased, and, like spurious coin, deceives 
those who are relying on it, failing to give the guidance 
and help which lies within its essence to afford. This 
is the addxiuos voids. 

On the other hand, when the balance is duly kept be- 
tween vois and xapdia, we have as the result the human 








* Aristotle: Eth. Nic. i, 13, 11. Ibid. vi. 2, 1. 
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perfection of cwypootvy, the highest type of character 
known to heathen moralists : where has been developed 
a complete éyxpaétea and control over the lower prompt- 
ings and appetites of the odpé, and a perfect clear- 
sightedness in “the eye of the soul,” the vois.* The 
human yvy7 then so far becomes an unruffled and un- 
clouded mirror that it can receive impressions and im- 
ages of things higher than and distinct from itself; nay, 
like that deep over which the Divine Power hovered or 
brooded, it can also lend itself to the plastic touch which 
may out of formless void produce beauty and harmony 
in accordance with an eternal archetype. 

For yvots, apart from its intellectual faculties, as the 
knowing and discerning part of man in mental perception, 
has alsoa moral insight, and can judge, under proper con- 
ditions, of the conformity of human conduct with a moral 
standard ideal and Divine. Not only can man by men- 
tal apprehension clearly know and see the power and 
Divine nature of Gop from the works of creation [Ro- 
mans i. 20], but can also take some measure of his moral 
proportions. This faculty provides man by nature with 
a basis of morals, and a test of right and wrong. The 
action of vots, in standing as judge over the whole range 
of desires and emotions and reasonings in the soul, is 
styled by S. Paul ovveidyoi, consciousness [2 Corzn- 
thians v.11; cf. 1 Peter ii. 19]; or, in its complete and 
technical meaning, conscience. Though this recognition 
of Divine standard of morality thus appears in vots as an 
innate faculty, yet this ovveidyoig may lose it power of 
correct discernment [1 Corzxthzans viii. 7, 12] ; in short, 
there is no point which the Apostle implies more clearly 
than the proneness to error and perversion of man’s 
highest faculties. But over these, as if they were only 
subordinate faculties of perception and feeling, of which 
the highest from a moral stand-point is ovveidyois, he 
sets the spirit of man—to avedua tod drOpdaov. Joined 
in complete union with the Yvy7 through all its com- 
plexities this spirit certainly is. Nota throb, from the 








* Aristotle : Eth. Nic. i, 6, 12. 
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lowest depth of the cap up tothe purest and most dis- 
interested longing of the affections, xapdia, but reaches to 
the spirit of man, which, like some subtle tissue, vibrates 
to the emotions of the soul. Not a thought, a concep- 
tion, a debate of reason, but transfers itself from the in- 
tellect to the spirit, with which it is closely interwoven. 
Yet though in complete union with dvyy%, the xvetua 
is still distinct and independent. It is the immortal 
bridegroom wedded in darkness to the mortal spouse, 
as in the exquisite episode of Apuleius, whose face and 
full beauty she may never see, whose air she shall never 
breathe, whose celestial affinities are closed to her for- 
ever. For though crushed and ignored, sometimes con- 
sciously so, by other parts of the invisible man, this 
spirit is pre-eminently the distinguishing seal of our race 
as a range of creatures superior to all other organisms 
knownto us. And though on the one side it is intimately 
united with the Yuyy, and especially in the moral devel- 
opment of the voi's into ovveidnous [1 Cortnthians ii. 11], 
as well as with its highest rational functions [Epheszans 
iv. 23 ; Colosstans i. 9]; on the other side it is actually 
the pole of contact with the Divine Being through the 
medium of His Spirit [Romans viii. 16]. 

The vague word used by the Apostle suggests a 
metaphorical interpretation of the function of avedua. As 
the breath, though necessary to life, is distinct from the 
grosser body, which serves as the machinery and vessel 
of life, so is the spirit of man necessary to the complete- 
ness of his nature, to the perfect development of his 
life, yet distinct from that life. The spirit pervades and 
invests the highest summits of his nature, like the at- 
mosphere which spreads between earth and heaven, and 
is the theatre for the activity of all soft and lovely, all 
mysterious and terrific, influences and phenomena of the 
sky. The spirit of Maa stands between Gop and man, 
upon whom, through this intervening faculty, descends 
every energy, every illuminating flash, which reaches him 
from the Father of his being. 

Though the closest ties connect this spirit with each 
and every faculty of the soul, it yet stands in direct 
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antagonism with the animal part. The Apostle uses 
the strongest language to express this persistent hostil- 
ity [Galatians v. 17, avtixerta]. Yet, in spite of this 
instinctive opposition, which renders the spirit the instru- 
ment for crushing and killing the baser nature [ Romans 
viii. 13], sometimes the spirit, on its human side, is de- 
graded by the pollution of the flesh, and the two are 
classed for a while as marked with the same stain [2 
Corinthians vii. 1]. 

But the most notable part of S. Paul’s teaching with 
regard to the spirit of man is in its relation to the Spirit 
of Gop. The Spirit of Gop joins and confirms the wit- 
ness of the spirit of man with regard to man’s origin and 
destiny [Romans viii. 10]; but more than this. The 
plain teaching of the Apostle is that the Divine Spirit 
makes its local habitation in man’s body, just as really 
as his own yYvyy resides there [1 Corznuthzans vi. 19]. 
First operating upon the zvedua of man, it passes thence 
to the intellect, vois [EZ pheszans iv. 23, 24], to the heart, 
xapdia [Eph. xvi. 17, 18], down to the very lowest im- 
pulses of the animal being [Ga/atzans v. 16]. The re- 
sult is literally an organic change in the human nature 
of the individual [Gadlatans vi. 15; cf. 2 Corinthians 
v. 17]. 

The whole motive of S. Paul’s life, the system of ethics 
which he teaches, rests on this vital doctrine. The addi- 
tion of the Divine element to man’s spiritual being is the 
addition of a new set of faculties, ,Theman is transformed 
[ Romans xii. 2]. His intellect reaches a degree of illumina- 
tion which transcends the supreme effort of unaided hu- 
man mind [1 Corznthzans ii. 14]. Only in accordance 
with S. Paul's teaching can it be true, as the great French 
preacher says: “Ommntpotentia supplex—the prayerful 
has the power of Gop.” For, when man approaches 
the mercy-seat, within himself he fears a supernatural 
suppliant, whose pleading cry, though it proceeds from 
a human bosom, could find no interpretation in human 
language, and is read as the wish of the suppliant from 
within the temple of whose body it proceeds by Him who 
searcheth the heart [ Romans viii. 26, 27]. 
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When the energies of the soul have thus become ab- 
sorbed into the domain of the spirit, the man, no longer 
capxixds, or Yuyixds, is styled by S. Paul avevuarixds 
iiemene vill. 9; cf. Fude xix.]. 

It is with such premises as these that Paul lays upon 
man, as an actual obligation, the possession of faith, z.z., 
belief in truths humanly speaking most incredible, and ) 
well-nigh incapable of verification by the intellect. Nor ; 
could he without such a clear understanding of the con- 
nection of man’s spirit with Gop’s Spirit have pitched 
so high his ideal of human benevolence [1 Cor¢nthians 
xviii.]|. To have raised belief from the sphere of the 
intellect to a moral plane, to have elevated love for 
others to the altitude of self-annihilation, only escapes 
absurdity in view of the Apostle’s repeated statements as 
to the human metamorphosed into the superhuman, nay, 
into the Divine. It is with this understanding that we 
take as hardly an adequate statement of sober fact his 
own ecstatic avowal in Ga/atzans ii. 20; and, in the 
light of this wonderful doctrine, his claim of moral om- 
nipotence sounds neither exaggerated nor overstrained. 

W. Epipnanius WItson. 
































ART IN WORSHIP. 


HE place of Art in Worship is a subject frequently 
discussed, and no inconsiderable amount of criticism 
has grown out of its manifestations in Church architec- 
ture, ritual, music, and decoration. In general, however, 
it is noticeable that Art is looked at “askance and 
strangely,” as something foreign to worship, and which, 
under all circumstances, should be applied with judicious 
circumspection. 

So long as Art is thus viewed—as a thing apart, as 
something to be outwardly applied, or superadded in 
the form of embellishment, it must necessarily be false 
and meritricious, both in principle and in form. For 
Art, in the true sense, is simply a form of expression, 
and, in its finest phase, a manifestation of beauty. This 
beauty does not spring from an after-thought; it is gen- 
eric and structural, its roots lying as deep as those of 
truth, of which it is but the perfect bodying-forth i 
form. 

The seed that is cast into the ground brings forth 
flower and fruit, after its kind, in that order of perfection 
to which we apply the term deautzful. This quality of 
the flower is inherent in the seed, for wherever it is cast 
into the ground, the conditions of growth being present, 
it dev elops into like forms of beauty and perfection. So 
is it with character, and that. ‘beauty of holiness” 
rooted in character, which is not dependent upon ex- 
ternal environment for its manifestation; for whether 
this be favorable or unfavorable, that which springs 
from character remains under all circumstances true to 
its own nature. And so likewise of any sentiment or 
principle of religion aspiring to outward expression ; 
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whether it be deep-rooted, or merely superficial, its 
character is betrayed by its manifestation in forms of 
Art. The inmost principle is known by the outermost 
fruits, and the invisible things are clearly seen and un- 
derstood by the things that are made. This is sound 
doctrine in Art no less than in religion, for all forms of 
expression are but different phases of the same general 
truth, viz., that exterior forms are a revelation of inte- 
rior motives or principles; and it is very easy to deter- 
mine whether Art has been laid hold of extraneously, as 
an after-thought, and outwardly applied, or, whether it 
is a natural, orderly unfolding of generic truths which 
necessarily clothe themselves in appropriate forms as 
they aspire to outward expression. 

For most minds the true and the beautiful are so 
separated as to be regarded as quite independent of 
one another in their outward manifestations, as though 
a thing may be beautiful without being true, or true 
without being beautiful. Now this may indeed be the 
case with respect to external facts, to things lying on 
the surface of life, but it is not the case with deep-rooted 
principles of truth, especially those which give birth to 
beauty in Art; the religious impulse must be pure in 
order to manifest itself in forms of purity, and it must 
be sincere in order to a beautiful form of expression. 
For beauty, primarily, is the resultant of harmony or 
fitness. Michael Angelo, at the close of a long life de- 
voted to the pursuit of Art, detined the beautiful as 
“the purgation of superfluities.” This is not a common 
belief, which regards beauty as a form of embellishment, 
as a thing apart from truth, declaring its opinion by 
preferring, as the phrase goes, ‘‘ the unadorned truth to 
any added grace that Art may lend.” To reconcile such 
views of Art, or of beauty, is out of the question, the 
true and the false having nothing in common. If Art is 
expression, then perfect Art is manifested in forms that 
perfectly express the motive or thought. Prose is a 
form of Art best fitted to express an order of ideas con- 
stituting a plane of exact thought dealing with fact, in 
which the reason predominates; but when thought 
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pierces deeper, penetrating beneath the region of ex- 
ternal fact, it discovers a more interior sense of truth 
having an emotional character not adapted to prosaic 
statement, and in giving expression to ideas thus more 
interiorly revealed a form of Art that is more suggestive 
than prose is in demand. One who is alive to this more 
interior apprehension of truth may not consciously ex- 
claim, Go to, let us write a poem! but in giving ex- 
pression to these deeper emotional ideas a rhythmic 
form instinctively follows as the natural outcome, or cor- 
respondence, of that which could find adequate expres- 
sion in no other way. So in sacred Scripture, when the 
prophets rose to a state of great exaltation, when the 
thought was deepest and most fervent, their prose in- 
sensibly merged into rhythmic form, while flashes of a 
more intense light broke forth, These passages may 
be clearly distinguished as more interiorly true and 
more exteriorly beautiful than the language which 
precedes or follows them; their inspiration was de- 
rived from a deeper source, blending mind and feeling 
as one organ of emotional thought; for, contrary to 
current beliefs, the emotions lie deeper than thought, 
the most interior conception of the Godhead being that 
of Love. 

This blending of thought and feeling in rhythmical 
expression is profoundly illustrated in the Psalms, and 
in the later Isaiah, and very strikingly in the Gos- 
pels, and in the Epistles of Paul—notably in that passage 
on charity, or love, in the thirteenth chapter of 1 Co- 
vinthians. We cannot think that Paul was conscious of 
this rhythmic tendency at the time; he must have felt, 
however, that his perception of truth was more interior 
at that moment than when he was occupied with ques- 
tions of Jewish law; that his mind was then dealing 
with substance rather than with forms, and the expres- 
sion of a deeper emotional impulse determined the ex- 
pression instinctively and imperatively. And the same 
may be said of those extraordinary images thrown. out 
in Ezekiel and in the Apocalypse—great vague shad- 
ows of spiritual truths projected across the horizon of 
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the natural, too deep for rational utterance, altogether 
incapable of prosaic definition. 

Now this is not very far away from the root of the 
matter concerning expression in Art in any form. The 
principles underlying all forms of expression are funda- 
mentally the same; they are all reducible to some all- 
embracing law of manifestation which, like the law of 
gravitation, affects all bodies alike, be they great or 
small, simple or complex—and expression is simply giv- 
ing body to ideas, manifesting in outward form some in- 
ward motive. If the beauty of this form be outwardly 
determined or applied, superadded to some simple form 
of expression as a mere embellishment, it must neces- 
sarily be false and obtrusive, as well as insincere and 
meretricious. If the mind, occupied with any form of 
Art whatever, is moving upon the surface of things, the 
thought having no generic connection with fundamental 
principles or interior convictions, it must surely manifest 
itself outwardly as a superficial or expressionless form 
of “beauty” that is without real merit, like that which 
results from prevalent methods of procedure in Church 
“decoration,” the thing being contracted for as a merely 
mechanical operation. 

If ideas of Art are derived from what is best in Art, 
determining the constituents of excellence from direct 
observation of that which is truly “fine” or beautiful in 
Art, it is clearly perceived that the highest order of 
beauty is more nearly related to economy of means than 
to lavish expenditure. A decadence in Art is always 
marked by the substitution of profuse and costly mate- 
rials for inventive thought. If we turn to the Greeks 
for illustration, we find that their greatest epoch, the 
age of Pericles, was marked by simple yet perfect forms 
of Art, whether in sculpture or in architecture. The 
Parthenon is but an assemblage of a few rhythmically 
related /xes, bounding solids, that may neither be added 
to, nor subtracted from, without marring the beauty of 
the whole. The economy of the Art is perfect ; it is in- 
deed a “ purgation of superfluities ” in the bodying forth 
of an aspiration in the form of a sacred temple expres- 
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sive of pagan beliefs. And the medieval cathedral is 
the outcome of a like sincerity of aim: with all its rich- 
ness it manifests a true economy of means. The task 
was a larger one, involving more varied and complex 
elements, of a part with the distinctive character of the 
ideas that lay at the root of the inspiration. For the 
worship of the one was centred in nature; that of 
the other in spirit; the aspiration of one was consum- 
mated in time, the other in eternity; one was content 
with a healthy, active, open-aired, natural existence; the 
other aspired to a world béyond. Greek Art is consum- 
mated in a realised ideal; while Medizval Art aimed to 
suggest something bey ‘ond the form that hovered unseen, 
as it were, above the forms, and was discerned through 
them by an inward spiritual sense. On entering those 
beautiful structures of the XIII. and XIV. centuries the 
sensibility must be dull indeed if it experience no sen- 
sation that tends to expand and uplift the mind. The 
vast spaces, the great height, the groups of slender 
shafts springing so lightly into the dimly lit vaults above, 
overcome that sense of mass, or weight, which anchored 
the Greek temple to the earth. There is likewise an 
atmosphere peculiar to the place; a solemn air of repose 
seems to hush the turbulence of external thoughts; vast, 
solemn twilight shades are traversed by glimmering 
rays, or high aloft, through the great rose-windows of 
the transept, the irruptive and dazzling light streams 
in with all the splendor of setting suns. However 
cheerless without, the sun always seems to pour in 
through these roseate openings. The vast structure 
itself, the sculptured traceries and saintly forms, the 
harmonies of color, the glancing light or depths of 
shade, the pictured altar-piece, the solemn chant, the 
sound of the deep-toned organ reverberating through 
the nave—these all conspire in one grand symphony 
of Art, as in some vast volume of orchestral harmony 
are mingled the qualities of many instruments. The 
senses are as the strings of a lyre touched by the fin- 
ger of a master-musician. 

The medizval cathedral is a thing perfect in itself, in 
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every way worthy and acceptable as a means of churchly 
worship, as distinguished from the more interior wor- 
ship of the individual; for it is only when men meet to- 
gether in external relations that they must agree upon a 
form, and that which addresses the greatest variety of 
mind without a perversion of truth is most effective in 
fulfilling the ends of form. Uniting with this a religious 
consecration of the first-fruits of all that is pure, lovely, 
and of good report, these structures became the beauti- 
ful attestation of an aspiring religious hope. But when 
this interior and consecrating ‘motive was reversed, when 
the outward form was substituted for inward substance, 
the life departed from these beautiful creations of Med- 
ieval Art; their beauty in part remains, but it is no 
longer the same; they resemble a flower that has with- 
ered on its stem, retaining its color and form, but no 
longer having the bloom and perfume of life. It was 
originally prompted by a true impulse. A religious 
aspiration should naturally follow in the footsteps of the 
Divine, by clothing its thought with beauty, for ‘‘ He hath 
made everything beautiful in His time,” and ic is the end 
and consummation of the Christian’s hope even to ‘“ Be- 
hold Him in His Beauty.” Beauty being but the per- 
fect outward manifestation of the true and the good—a 
harmony, an expression—we do not improve matters 
much by putting out our eyes. The iconoclast thought 
we did, however, and with his heavy hand he fractured 
these medizval visions as with a hammer’s blow. The 
penalties of guilt seem always to fall upon the innocent ; 
that which had once blossomed forth from a sincere and 
pure aspiration, bore the consequences of a later perver- 
sion of heart. The zeal of reform does not stand upon 
nice distinctions, and all these outward manifestations of 
a fervent faith—the true with the false, the pure with 
the meretricious—were regarded as but one general 
representative of a perverted ecclesiasticism which the 
human heart repudiated and rightly rebelled against. 

A reforming impulse, having to stem and turn a cur- 
rent, manifests a zeal which, when the current is once 
fairly turned, becomes in time an evil, swinging, as a vast 
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pendulum, to excess in the opposite direction. The in- 
struments of reform, therefore, find their proper place 
not at the head of institutions, where a judicious conser- 
vatism should reign, but lower down in the general body, 
where zeal and heat may work a change that will not be 
permitted to run into excess. Reforms, therefore, and 
all new impulses which purify faith, naturally spring from 
the laity, who represent the heart, the life, and not the 
institution whose office it is to maintain and transmit the 
acquisitions that spring from this life. With rare excep- 
tion the prophets and apostles of reform, in all ages, 
attest this truth. When a righteous zeal has effected 
a change of sentiment, or reformed an evil, this same 
zeal, when clothed with official authority, runs naturally 
into excess in an opposite direction, from the effect of 
its own tidal strength. We find zealous ecclesiastics 
breaking the beautiful glass of the cathedrals with ham- 
mers ; the impetuous Knox crying from the pulpit, point- 
ing to the organ-loft, ‘‘ Take out that chest of whistles !” 
The temple was bereft of all that is beautiful, without dis- 
crimination. That which originally was an aid to wor- 
ship, from its having become a substitute through a per- 
version of heart—of which it was not the true cause—was 
utterly repudiated, cast out, and trodden under foot. The 
battle fairly over, the victory won, a more sober judg- 
ment sees plainly that there has been wanton destruc- 
tion of innocent things, and with slow and gradual steps 
the despised glories are again recovered and incorpo- 
rated with the new life: and this is what all Protestant 
religious bodies are busy about just now, when the 
truth of Luther’s words are fully recognised—that we 
cannot afford to yield up all the good things to the evil 
one! For no beautiful or expressive aid to worship is 
in itself evil, but a perversion of truth may darken even 
that which is heavenly. 

There is an ebb and flow to all activities of thought, 
an action and reaction, which, unless the eye takes in all 
extremes, tends on the one side or the other to fanaticism. 
By identifying excess with any one tendency of thought 
the judgment is rendered incapable of pronouncing upon 
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its merit. In order to get at the spirit of a purer faith 
than that which ran into excesses at a later time, 
occasioning a necessary reform of religious sentiment, 
we must study the XIII. century types of Christian 
Art. Then it is we discover a true impulse fervently 
expressing itself in outward forms, a devout aspiration 
which lay at the root of all subsequent beauty, until 
it was supplanted by a mere worldly ambition and 
lust for power. In that truly Christian Art of an 
earlier time we discover a purer motive, a yearning for 
the heavenly, a mystical hope, a fervor of belief that 
partially drew aside the veil, revealing somewhat of that 
glory and light which had fired the human heart in 
former ages. But all this was changed when the inspi- 
ration and the life went out of it. The mystical element 
disappeared, the heavens “curled up as a scroll,” as it 
were, grew more and more distant, until, finally, their 
objectivity vanished altogether and was no more seen 
even by the inward eye. So this beautiful Art perished 
with the inspiration that gave it form. It was an other- 
world aspiration—beautiful, mystical, and true. In the 
reaction that followed, the heavens were resolved into 
a philosophical abstraction—into a sphere or state that 
was without bodily externality of any kind, spiritual or 
otherwise. Morality eventually supplanted the religious 
hope, and this now manifests itself in the form of secular 
institutions for the amelioration of the outward condition 
of the natural man—things eminently praiseworthy, that 
may well stir the modern heart with pride ; but morality 
is not religion, neither is that religion which discards the 
mystical, nor can that be a great Art which is not born of 
a religious impulse, nor a Christian Art that is not rooted 
in things spiritual. The natural man and his work, how- 
ever glorious the achievement, is a distinct thing from 
the spiritual man and his hope, for which a new 4z7¢h is 
declared to be the requisite—a new mind, a new purpose, 
a new life. The secret of that old fervor of faith which 
fired the human heart in the Apostolic Age, and again in 
the Middle Ages; which conquered the might and majesty 
of the pagan world, and again flamed forth with magnifi- 
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cent creative energy in the XIV. and XV. centuries, was, 
above all, a consciousness of the fact that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand, as a near reality, actually seen in 
visions, and not a mere formula of speculative belief. Its 
denizens, in the form of celestial visitors, were believed 
—indeed they were known—to hold commerce or com- 
munion with man, being actively engaged in the advance- 
ment of Gon’s Kingdom on earth. Thus the dreary 
commonplace of toil, pain, want, was transfigured under 
the glow of a celestial light, the rays of which descended 
visibly from above. 

In the spirit of this conviction, the zeal, the sincerity, 
the faith of the medieval impulse conceived those vast 
and beautiful structures, and wrought out their last deli- 
cate traceries, even in obscure corners, with one and the 
same ardent impulse of reverence and affection, to the 
honor and glory of Gop. The Giottos, and, later on, 
the Fra Angelicos of the time, transfixed their inspired 
visions in mural paintings, breathing the ardent aspira- 
tion of a pure and heavenly faith, affirmative of all that 
is noblest and best in life. But the modern mind, while 
confessing the beautiful Art which thus mysteriously 
blossomed forth from these ‘abnormal, overstrained, 
expectant moods of mind,” regards it, for the most part, 
as a mere efflorescence of fancy, not at all rooted in fact. 

Ve now look for the physiological causes of these vivid 
‘ conceptions, of that other-world phenomena which gave 
birth to so much that was inspiring and beautiful in 
those distant ages of fervent faith, Whatever be their 
true character, it is safe to say that he who knows least 
about them—who, indeed, is incapable of understanding 
them—is assuredly he who measures them by a faith- 
less standard, whose belief is not affirmative, but doubt- 
ing, and who denies the truth of that of which he 
has not the means of judging correctly. Faith being 
stricken through with doubt, its outward manifestation 
became but a perversion of the truth, and, eventually, 
after a righteous reaction against this, those former 
vivid realisations of the unseén were displaced by cold, 
colorless abstractions, a form of belief that has no in- 
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spiration for Art, as it has none whatever for life itself. 
The medizval impulse, rooted as it was, originally, in 
the nearness of the heavens, became historic, a thing of 
the past, like that of the Apostolic Age. S. Paul ex- 
pressed the character of the faith of that age when he 
said: ‘It is high time to awake out of sleep ; for now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed.” A belief in 
the unseen is quite another thing from its vivid realisa- 
tion, from a consciousness of its nearness, its reality, and 
its objectivity. An abstract faith vaporises and renders 
unsubstantial the conceptions that formerly energised 
the character and the life. We look back upon the 
Apostolic Age as upon a glory illumining the distant 
horizon, but casting only a dim reflection over the 
present. This was not the case in the Middle Ages, 
when the light was also a direct effulgence from above. 
It was not the historic ‘‘Son of Man” alone, but the 
Risen Lorn, the Hoty Guost working in the present, 
which then occasioned a renewal of faith which flamed 
forth with somewhat of the old power and energy, but 
in a way adapted to the conditions of the time. A light 
that flickers forth from a distant past is quite another 
thing from a direct effulgence glorifying the present. 
No great Art ever sprang from a worship of the past, 
from a mere historic impulse ; it has ever been the beau- 
tiful expression of a /zvzmg faith, of an ardent, pulsating, 
breathing present, renewing the past in a living investi- 
ture of its own, and which looks eagerly forward and 
upward, and not backward. The Greeks found in the 
glory that shone about them the inspiration of their art ; 
Nature was for them holy; her perfections were re- 
garded as supremely sacred; they were reverenced and 
worshipped. The result of this was a cheerful, healthy, 
happy, open-aired sense of life and joy, to which the Art 
of Greece gave adequate expression. Compared with 
Medizval Art, Greek Art was like a cloudless noonday 
when contrasted with the opulent splendors of the sun- 
set, or the mystical glimmerings of twilight. Thus con- 
trasted it appears colorless and cold, like the marble it 
worked in, though always pure, because sincerely de- 
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vout. And that other-world aspiration which gave 
birth to Medizval Art was no less sincere. It was no 
mere fancy, no half-hearted belief; on the contrary, it 
was a clear conviction of the reality of that unseen 
world to which it ventured to give beautiful expression. 
But the natural world having now lost its sacred sub- 
jectivity, and the spiritual world its vivid objectivity, it 
may well be asked where is the visible basis for a 
distinctively religious Art of the future to rest upon; 
can it be rooted in any third principle distinct from 
either of those which gave birth to Greek and Medizval 
Art? If the world of Nature be no longer deemed 
sacred, and the world of Spirit no longer regarded as 
objectively real, then, so far as outward investiture is 
concerned, the modern religious mind would seem to be 
suspended in space, as it were, having neither world to 
rest upon. 

A faith that has become altogether abstract loses its 
fervor and its creative power; it is rendered incapable 
of bodying forth its formless ideals from sheer lack of 
substance. Consequently this modern phase of relig- 
ious thought has given birth to no distinctively religious 
Art. In architecture it galvanises or partially resusci- 
tates the forms of the past with an intellectual or exter- 
nal impulse that has nothing whatever of the old fervor 
of faith in it—and in other forms of Art the same thing 
has come to pass. In short, the fact cannot be con- 
cealed that our modern abstractions have pushed the 
heavens far off out of sight; they are no longer a¢ hand 
as they were in the time of the Apostles, or in the later 
days of medizval saints. The objective visions of the 
latter are now regarded as a form of brain disease, super- 
induced by unhealthy regimen, for which proper food 
and out-door exercise is the prescribed remedy. 

It is not intended to bemoan this change that has 
come about in the modern religious mind, but to regard 
it calmly as it stands opposed to the Apostolic and med- 
izval phases of Christian belief; and to recognise and 
analyse it as a distinct form of religious thought, wholly 
unlike that which gave birth either to Greek or Media- 
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val Art—neither deifying natural, nor realising spiritual 
things. The question then is: How does it manifest 
itself, that we may discern its true character? for we can 
know but little of the nature of thought except as we 
find it outwardly manifested. Distinctly, then, this mod- 
ern phase of mind is neither pantheistic nor spiritual, but 
moral, outwardly manifesting itself in the form of secular 
institutions. It is distinctively humanitarian ; it believes 
primarily in »#az, sympathises wholly with man, aims to 
ameliorate and elevate the outward condition of man. It 
has transferred all the resources of genius and invention 
to the comforts of the home; the temple no longer fills 
the first place. Its tendency is to secularise religion 
by emptying it almost wholly of its mystical element, 
reducing it to a strictly moral basis. These are its 
general tendencies or pervasive characteristics, though 
there are indeed exceptional phases of modern thought 
which manifestly contradict this view. The outcome of 
this modern activity of mind is, then, primarily, that the 
natural man is outwardly better provided for than ever 
before in the world’s history. He has been made more 
comfortable—the maimed, diseased, the helpless, are 
mercifully provided for by ‘institutions ;” and society, 
ideally, is regulated on the principle of outwardly bene- 
fiting the largest number of all sorts and conditions of 
men. The mind of the modern man having been thus 
exclusively directed to these things, the result is that 
the natural man is greatly benefited. But is he really 
happier? Has this outward improvement conferred a 
corresponding inward benefit? Is he sfzrztually im- 
proved by being thus made more at ease with respect 
to his outward environment? In many respects the in- 
dications are plain enough that he never was more 
widely separated from things spiritual; nor has any age 
given birth to more acute forms of doubt or denial of 
things sacred—forming the very foundations of religious 
belief. It is not an affirmative, but a critical age. Noth- 
ing is more foreign to its spirit than religious zeal, or a 
devout enthusiasm such as characterised the Apostolic 
or the Medizval ages. 
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As far as expresston goes, there is nothing that cor- 
responds, at the present time, with the joyousness of 
Greek Art, nor with the triumphant ardor and lively faith 
of Medieval Art./ If there has been, until recently, a 
marked characteristic of the modern religious mind, it is 
that of a pensive melancholy traversed with misgivings, 
or clinging, with half-closed eyes, to some far-off impulse 
that has become historic, rather than frankly affirming its 
own faith. Greater stress has been laid on an historic than 
on a living faith, and the result is that its glory is wholly 
of the past. Can faith be efficacious that is not born of 
a /iving impulse ? Can men of one age subsist upon the 
faith of another age? Can the modern man feel the full 
and true inspiration of that which is no longer personal 
to himself? These questions are not born of theologi- 
cal inquiry, they arise in the mind when root-ideas are 
apprehended through their external forms of expression, 
not as systems of “thought, but as found incorporated 
with the “fe of the time. For what formulated system 
of thought could place before the mind so vividly the 
very pith and marrow of the Hebrew faith, as we find it 
expressed in the sacred drama of Job? or of the Greek 
mind and faith, as we find it in Homer? or of the Ro- 
man mind, as it is expressed in Virgil? When we come 
to the Christian faith we find its earliest burning attesta- 
tion in the Epistles of Paul; and its non-sacred, yet fer- 
vent expression flaming brightly in the pages of Dante ; 
its colder and more distant reflection in Milton; and, if 
I were to designate any single poem of recent date that 
embodied the leading characteristics of the mind of to- 
day, it would be the “In Memoriam” of Tennyson, which, 
nevertheless, is but a faint fore-gleam of an approaching 
dawn. In these various forms of expression are em- 
bodied, with more or less power and vividness, the char- 
acteristics of the faith of their respective epochs. They 
are most truly representative, for it is only where thought 
has been incorporated with the life that it is genuinely 
characteristic of any time or age. In these poems we 
find belief, not as an abstract system of thought, but as 
an energising principle coloring the whole life of the 
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time, and expressing itself in action. Apart from Reve- 
lation, therefore, there seems to have been at various 
times a culminating point reached by the natural mind, 
in successive ages, which finds expression in some crown- 
ing form of Art, gathering to itself all that is best and 
most characteristic, and running it into a mould that is im- 
perishable because of its beauty. But there is noticeable a 
fundamental distinction in that which thus proceeds from 
the natural mind, clearly distinguishing it, even in form, 
from that which flows from a spiritual or heavenly source. 
For if we contrast the /zferno with the Paradzso of Dante, 
or the Paradise Lost with the Paradise Regained of 
Milton, it is clearly manifest that the power and penetra- 
tion of thought, as well as the reality and beauty of the 
external form, is most marked in the former of these 
works in both instances. The sense of vealzty is more 
marked, and there is an instinctive vividness of concep- 
tion with respect to the evil passions as expressed in 
action, that is in strong contrast with the paleness or 
conventionality of the imagery of the virtuous or good. 
The reverse of this is always the case in sacred Script- 
ure: there the vivid imagery is most marked in that 
which is revealed to the spiritual sense; the thought is 
more intense and the form more beautiful when a pure 
and righteous aspiration is dwelt upon. Before these 
interior visions the objects of sense fade into less pal- 
pable forms, or sink wholly out of sight—it is, indeed, a 
realisation of the unseen with a glory of its own, before 
which the natural appears as but a shadow. In the one 
case the power lies in depicting the passions; in the 
other, in giving expression to righteous aspirations ; in 
the former, evil finds its most vivid realisation; in the 
latter, righteousness is the inspiring objective, blazing 
forth from the sacred pages as from a sun. Now this is 
always a characteristic of an affirmative faith, viz., that it 
makes vea/ the unseen universe; that it renders objective 
the spiritual truth. In the time of the Apostles the 
manifestations of the Hoty Guost made it plainly ap- 
parent that the heavens were ‘at hand,” not as a mere 
matter of speculative belief, but as a vivid and precious 
reality, of which even little groups of believers in distant 
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places were themselves wz¢nesses ; and the medieval im- 
pulse, with its intensity of faith, grew out of a like convic- 
tion, resting on similar grounds of belief. A similar faith 
is now again taking hold of men’s minds. The effort to 
naturalise the spiritual by lowering it to the plane of the 
natural, in the place of spiritualising the natural by ele- 
vating it to the spiritual—a reversal of the old order of 
progress in religious thought—has resulted in lessen- 
ing the reverence for things sacred without yielding any 
marked benefit to faith. It has put out the eyes of the 
spiret very effectually by reducing the spiritual world to 
an empty sphere of abstractions with which the common 
mind has little sympathy from its inability to think in 
that way. For, after having experienced a more excel- 
lent dispensation in times past, which gave body and form 
to abstract conceptions—giving even to the Highest-spir- 
itual a gracious investiture—it is not in the way of prog- 
ress to return again to that which is formless and void. 
But a far truer tendency is now again making itself 
felt in the direction of realising the unseen, and this has 
ever been the characteristic of great ages of faith. There 
is a new impulse now everywhere manifest that is 
again working in this direction. A sound is heard in 
the valley of dry bones, the skeletons of faith are again 
being clothed with a living investiture. A new enthusi- 
asm—calm and rational, yet sfz7z¢wa/—is awakening ; a 
“new theology,” that is as old as Christianity—in short, 
a renewal of the religious life and aspiration, as distin- 
guished from mere abstract beliefs. The heavens, which 
had receded beyond the stars, are again drawing near 
with a return of the consciousness of the immanence of 
Deity, involving the immanence of the heavens likewise 
—light is breaking, the dawn of a new day is at hand. 
What will be the outcome of this approaching era, 
blending in one affirmative impulse reason and faith, it 
is idle to predict, but it may be safely affirmed that it 
will be none the less momentous from its long-delayed 
birth-throes. It will then again be made manifest that 
an affirmative faith, realising the unseen, is at the root of 
all that is most moving in thought, as it is the inspiration 
of all that is most beautiful in Art. Joun F. Wer. 








THE PROVINCE OF FICTION IN LITERA- 
TURE. 


O the class of elderly reading women the name of 
fiction means the lingering beside the late win- 
ter fire of life, and the recalling there of whatever was 
tenderest and most interesting in the experience of 
their lifetime. To a vastly larger class, of girls and 
young men, it means a /zévetfo—a rendering into their 
own tongue, better or worse, of the bright and alluring 
play and songand dance of life ; a libretto illustrated, 
moreover, with etchings or line engravings on every 
page; or it means views, by the best hands, of real 
scenes, and of things done and happening in different 
parts of the great world, in one part of which they them- 
selves are seeing and doing. To a large class of pro- 
fessional men and others it means a rest and refreshment 
of the mind from hard and strained thought, from strife 
of the courts and public assemblies. 

On the other hand, there are a great many serious 
(not always thoughtful) persons, many anxious, some 
careworn men and women, to whom it means a danger- 
ous and destructive element among the agencies of the 
world which threaten the moral health, and of course 
the eternal welfare of the great throng of human beings 
who are not in earnest with their existence ; it means 
pictures of an unreal or vicious state of society, of ill- 
governed and ill-guided passion, of crime that has a 
poisonous temptation in it. 

One thing it means to them all : it means all that are 
called novels, romances, plays, and tales ; it means every- 
thing, in narrative or dramatic form, which does not 
claim, or claims falsely, to be an account, truly given, of 
‘fact ’—of that which has really been in the world. 
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Our readers can easily see, with us, that, as between 
those several classes, feeling and opinion about this kind 
of literature must be widely different. 

Of those elderly ladies, reading and musing by their 
waning fires, it may, perhaps, be safely said, that they 
would be almost content if every other book, ‘‘ except the 
very good ” together with the best of the stories, should 
happen to perish from the press. Most of the young 
of both sexes would assuredly go a good deal further, 
and would, with one voice, cry out for a greater Alexan- 
drian fire for all other books, with the presses and print- 
ers besides, ifso much as this were needed to make room 
for a full and never-failing flow of plays and novels. 
These, in their judgment, make the only literature that 
has life and interest for any readers but those who are 
represented by one or other of the inelegant, if expres- 
sive, names of “ goody-goodies ” or “ old grannies.” 

As for that great and intelligent class of busy men, 
who read for rest and for the setting-up of strained or 
jaded minds, they would claim that, while they must have 
light reading, bad books are not what they want; they 
would have all these smothered before they could reach 
the light, and for the reason that they do vast mischief 
to unripe young minds and hearts full of tinder. 

When we come for an opinion to our last class, of 
those who heartily feel themselves bound to hate and 
cry down “stories and stage-plays” of all kinds (unless 
such as are carefully revised and approved for Sunday- 
schools), the case with these was closed as soon as 
opened, and sentence was pronounced without a word 
of pleading. There is a gloomy feeling in many of 
them that, if a reckoning were had with all literature, 
of men now living and of men whose work outlives 
them, one sort with another, the amount of harm which 
it has done goes beyond all good that can be claimed 
for it immeasurably; and the great worker of mischief 
has been Fiction. 

Weare not curious to forecast how facts would stand on 
each side of that question, if they could be gathered and 
counted to the last of them, for no gain could come of set- 
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tling it in either way. It would not be more absurd to try 
to put out literature from the midday sky of the civilised 
world than it would be to seek to take out of literature 
fiction. As this made all the beauty of the dawn of 
civilisation, so, it is likely, will its many-hued glories be 
the last to fade slowly from the sky, if a night shall come 
to our civilisation before the New and Last Day of this 
heaven and earth. That harm has been done, and is 
now in doing, by means of books, and by means of un- 
written ballads and legends, too, if the befouling of 
hearts and the making of them wicked be harm, would 
never be questioned by any one, young or old, who 
knows enough to judge; and in all this, let it be con- 
fessed freely, what is called fiction has done a great 
deal of mischief; and, alas! a great deal of the mischief 
has been deadly. Wecan easily go from little to great in 
counting up the charges that can be fairly laid against it : 
that through it (to begin among the least) has been feda 
liking for folly and luxury and display and self-induigent 
uselessness ; that through it the best safeguards of hon- 
esty and chastity and truth have been sapped; that 
highwaymen even, and burglars, and most bloody mur- 
derers, have been trained and taught in books that have 
had crowds of readers; and the basest and most de- 
structive crimes against family and kindred and friend- 
ship and honor have been made attractive and distin- 
guishing. 

What then? The tongues in most men lie; in many 
betray to sin and ruin; in many commit perjury and 
blasphemy ; but, as we cannot think of getting rid of the 
tongues out of men’s mouths, or of rearing a race of 
tongueless men, as there is a kind of bees without stings, 
we are sent off to seek some other remedy for mischief 
of the tongue; and, moreover, the tongue does incom- 
parably more good than harm. 

Most of us use words without knowing sharply what 
they mean, and many more without thinking what their 
meanings mean. Fiction is not falsehood, nor is ita 
teacher of crime. Few know, for want of thinking, how 
far into our daily speech the need of fiction goes, and 
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how limp and lifeless our language would fall if fiction 
were once all drawn out of it. Wings, too, would be 
stripped off in that process, and all would be robbed of 
color. We should then want a new language for all the 
common appearances and events of nature, earthly and 
beyond the earth. Not only the great sun, if brought 
strictly to his bearings, would no longer be credited in 
our speech for manifold activities, but he would not be 
allowed so simple things as his rising and setting, which 
were given to him as long ago as when speaking man 
waked out of his first sleep and hailed the dawning of 
day. The leaves might be said to fall, but no more 
should prose or poetry have leave to tell us of the “ fall- 
ing dews.” The nursery would lose (and miss) its 
“twinkling” star. The play of the wind’s breath in the 
ripening grain, and across the waves, and whirling the 
dust, and fanning the brow, we must not, if that were the 
sad condition of our mother-tongue, speak of any more. 

Happily, the common speech will never give up what 
it has of poetry in it, and our poets, from Homer down, 
have used the simple words which all men could take to 
their hearts. Here are the wind’s breath playing with 
the leaves and the tree yearning to the season of sun- 
shine : 

PidAa ra prev T dvewos yauaddis yer” GdAa Se FTAH 
TyrAcBowoa pie éapos 5 éxcyiyverat wpy. 


So the great poets of the old time sang, so Dante sang, 
using known words; so others sing, and the words of our 
lower speech exhaled and taken up into poetry, having 
been freshened and quickened there, fall again into the 
daily use and keep it living and fresh. 

This is fiction, indeed, but fiction that is a shorter 
way by far, and a more effective way, of telling truth 
than the barest matter of fact could possibly be. Most 
people habitually carry common-sense with them, as a 
carpenter carries his two-foot rule, and will have no 
quarrel with the fiction which makes all talking easier 
and really truer. Exactness, as some take it, would 
very oftén give a very inexact impression in what is told 
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or written. If we call the woods green, we are saying 
truth of them, although, in fact, the trees look, even 
to the hasty eye, if it peers under, brown, gray, and 
black tenfold, in downright weight, as compared with 
green ; and, if we but go inside the bark, showa hundred 
to one, it may be, of yellow and white, as compared 
with green. Now, what would be the truer account of 
the woods by the roadside or the river’s bank? If we 
had called the trees black, or gray, or brown, in one of 
our happy summers, we should have done them wrong. 
To every ear that heard we should have belied them, for 
all eyes saw them green. If the child shows us that “the 
sky is blue as blue can be,” we will not gainsay it, nor 
let it be gainsaid by our wise friend who knows that the 
sky is not blue; and, moreover, that there is no sky at 
all, if we want the exact literal fact. 

We do not want such exactness or such fact in such 
a case, for they are not the truth. There are times in 
which we really need to take strong words to tell our 
truth in. Then, to say “ it made my heart leap,” as, in 
other tongues, ‘ mi balza il cor,” and the like ; “ it cur- 
dled the blood in my veins ;” “ my heart was in my 
mouth ;” “ it fairly made my flesh creep ;” ‘‘ my very 
hair stood on end ;” “the blood all ran back to my 
heart ;” “his soul went out at his eyes ;” “ his hand was 
itching to take it ;” to say any of these, or countless other 
phrases like them, at one of such times, is to say the truth 
as it would not be said by any tamer rhetoric held back 
by anatomy, and physiology, and some other sciences, 
and by common sense itself. If we must have it so, 
there is no rennet that can thicken the red stream of life; 
no heart, however large we call it, can hold at once all the 
blood from veins and arteries ; and all these other say- 
ings can be shown to be against science or common- 
sense. 

A silly accuracy would not only lay its hard hand over 
the mother’s mouth singing her glad carol, and talking 
her happy nonsense, but clap its gag upon the tongue of 
the prattler uttering the most winsome speech that man 
ever learns on earth. 
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This world would lose in beauty wonderfully if the 
Great Maker were to take out all fiction from His work. 
This broad blue, filling all places in the sky ; the rainbow, 
which makes beautiful the heaven’s stormy darkness ; 
the hazy grace of hills and woods far away, these must 
thereafter be for us no more. Not only should the giant 
spectre never stalk again athwart the Brocken mists; nor 
the mirage throw up into the air the perfect likenesses 
of towns or ships, seascape or landscape ; but the laugh- 
ter and shouts of happy childhood should nevermore 
come back from the barn’s side, or the cliff, or the hol- 
low height; no longer the windows of cottage or work- 
shop should show themselves untempting, but dazzling 
as burnished gold, against the evening sun; the clouds 
should never again put on the shape and look of moun- 
tain or valley, of angel or monster, of hounds and 
huntsmen, of fighting or fleeing hosts ; the west should 
nevermore heave up its heaps of priceless beauty ; 
the frost on the pane should no more put to shame the 
rarest tracery of art, Corinthian, Hindoo, or Moorish; no 
longer should the flowers set patterns for our looms and 
easels ; and lake and river never should again show in 
their clear depths the bank and tree and wall and starry 
sky as true and bright as those which stand beside or 
hang above them. [fall fiction were taken out of Gop’s 
works, the sun should never again cast shadow of tree 
or rock, or throw our outline from us ; much less should 
he draw our features on the metal, and fix there the 
fleeting tenderness of love and the very limpidness and 
light of the deep eye. From that sad moment in which 
our fair world should be so dis-graced, no being and no 
thing shall ever wear alikeness to any of another kind, 
or wear another look beside its own. Beauty and grace, 
till that time always freely borrowed from light and shade 
and surroundings, must be forever from that time forbid- 
den. This would not leave anywhere even a chance 
elegance, given by size or shape or outline. 

These are a few instances: fiction gives interest and 
beauty to the works of Gop all over the world that we 
are living in. 
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If literal exactness might take out of the Bible what- 
ever it could prove to be true fiction, it would make 
frightful havoc. We open at a venture, and find the One 
Hundred and Seventh Psalm; we take it in our Prayer 
Book version, because this has kept more of the living 
brightness and grace and melody of poetry than that 
which is called the Authorised. Now, on the score of 
not keeping close to fact, a man might stand and contra- 
dict its words almost as fast as they fell. Even the 
‘‘ Authorised Version,” which has rubbed and brushed off 
so much of glossiness and color, here would not escape 
a large share of the censure of this hard critic. 

The strong and beautiful words: He satzsfieth the 
empty soul, and filleth the hungry soul with goodness. 
Such as sit in darkness and the shadow of death, being 
fast bound in misery and tron, will never pass. Nor 
these: He also brought down their heart through heavt- 
ness; they fell down, and there was none to help them. 
Fle brought them out of darkness, and the shadow of 
death, and broke thetr bonds tn sunder. Nearly every 
one of these words must be challenged, to satisfy exact- 
ness of one sort. Whether the soul is or is not at any 
time empty is beyond our ken; but surely no goodness 
of any literal sort, within or without the man, will satisfy 
the literal emptiness or fill up hunger. No races are 
exactly, in point of fact, sitting in darkness; nor is death 
anybody or anything, so far as we can think, that can have 
a shadow; and, moreover, if one has a shadow, let us ask 
what would be his way to cast it. 

The words mzsery and tron, better than Bismarck’s 
famous “‘ blood and iron,” make a description wondrous 
short, but frightfully intense and strong, and suggesting, 
too, a length and bitterness inexpressible. Now, misery 
and iron cannot be fluxed, or amalgamated, or welded 
together, to make fast bonds for men, if words only made 
up of letters are to be held to; but if the life of bondage 
and moaning wretchedness is to be cut into and shown 
out to us, without holding the raw too long to the cold 
air, how else can it be done so thoroughly and shortly 
as here? 
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Fle hath broken the gates of brass, and smitten the bars 
of tron in sunder: how true, to millions of hearts set 
free ! but will any man, in Germany or elsewhere, show 
a bit of any of those brazen gates, or a scrap of the bars, 
as perhaps some one may bring out a coin of Sanconia- 
thon, or a brick of the mighty hunter, Nimrod? 7Zhey 
were even hard at death's door: what sort of house has 
death to keep? and must not the gates and doors be 
true didao mvAa and xvaAa adparoi—unseen gates of 
the Unseen? The revising men of 1611, in the verses ' 
which so admirably describe the shipman’s perils, have 
kept very near the Prayer Book, and so have kept much 
of the life and freshness and strength; but if all who put 
into a speech to be “ understanded of the people” what 
was written or spoken in a strange tongue are, in the 
doing of this, to keep themselves close to the letter and 
not to the soul of words, then all here are open to cen- 
sure alike. Ships and men are not carried up to heaven 
and down again to the deep or depths; their soul doth 
not melt away because of the trouble. They are at their 
wits end. Are they? How? If we say “make an 
end of” a peewit, or a partridge, it is a figure of speech; 
but there is no ezd@ to a wit of any kind. Yet if criticism 
strike hereabouts, it is to be feared that it will hit the 
Psalmist a dozen times where it would once touch our 
honest Churchmen putting his words into their dear 
English. 

But we are tired, and so, still more, our readers are 
tired, of this. The whole Bible could be gone through 
in this way, and wronged as easily. No man can dow 
down his soul like a bulrush, or like anything else that 
bows; no man’s heart can durn within him ; no man can 
be “fted up by prosperity, or cast down by adversity ; 
the Lor setteth not up one, and putteth not down an- 
other, as those words are used in a cupboard or dairy ; 
but those words are such as housemaid or dairymaid 
might herself use, if her heart were, as we say, full, and 
she were lifted above her common self; and they are 
such as she would best understand and feel most from 
another in such a case. A man could never dvaw nigh 
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zo Gop, if he took counsel of the letter and not of the 
spirit; but happily, if the /e¢éer (handled after that fool- 
ish fashion) &zdleth, the spirztt (supplied as the Lorp 
supplies) most surely gzveth life. 

Above we have scarce touched the Bible; if all in it 
that is not matter-of-fact truth—all, in short, that is fic- 
tion—were cut out, all that would be left of it afterward 
would be a sadly shrunken book, whose reading would 
be tiresome beyond all power of reverence or duty for 
those who know it as it is. The book, as we have it 
now, is worthy of being called Holy Writ. 

The drawing of the human mind toward harmless fiction 
is so strong, and begins so early, not less with peoples 
than with single persons, that we may well think it to 
have been implanted inus. How high up, in the climate 
of civilisation, man must go before coming to the region 
most favorable for fancy and imagination, we are not 
ready to say; but almost everywhere, and almost even 
where we see man at the lowest, we find these or traces 
of them, and they show themselves in figurative lan- 
guage or in some form of larger fiction. So it is said of 
savages and half-educated men that their best talking is 
in figures. 

The language of our former wild men was not an in- 
vention of the author of the Leather-stocking Tales ; 
nor did any man invent and supply ready-made the fan- 
ciful speech that brightens our nurseries and the twilight 
in our winter parlors, not a word of which came out of 
the young mind without having been pushed all the way 
through with the whole might of a little, true, fast-beat- 
ing heart behind it. If there be, from the outset of life, 
a sacred love of truth, and a sacred fear and hate of 
lying, then surely imagination, one of the best gifts that 
man has, may be safely allowed to do its own work for 
any one who has it. The man may make as many ro- 
mances and plays and epic poems and ballads as ever 
were written by all other men, and nothing but good 
shall ever come of his making to himself or any other. 

The craving for stories, which in our rather heavy 
forefathers was so strong that it would follow through 
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long and tiresome—dreary and tiresome—romances, for 
the licking, a very thin sweetness of the poor invention 
of their day, and sometimes would follow a bare scent of 
it, was but a stretching out of the liking for war-stories 
and fairy-stories and love-stories and witch-and-wizard- 
stories heard of men-at-arms and nurses and grooms. 
Their tiresome old romances, of which, as one would 
think, beginning and middle would be forgotten long be- 
fore coming to the end (as we find, indeed, that some- 
times the maker himself forgot), were the best that they 
knew enough to call for at the hands of such as could 
make them. As the taste and knowledge of those who 
read and heard grew better, the faculty of the writers 
grew in proportion, and the gain on both sides was fast. 
So it has been, too, among all races everywhere that 
have in the same way advanced. The taste and the 
faculty are in all races, and in each grow better as the 
race grows more refined and thoughtful. 

To this our Lorp Jesus addresses himself in the 
parables—stories which were understood by the hearers, 
just as we understand them in reading, to be not recitals 
of facts, though absolutely true accounts of man under 
various conditions of life and in varying circumstances. 
Now, taking our Lorp’s parables as He means them, 
observing that they are stories and are fiction, and that 
this fiction is not merely harmless and not merely in- 
structive, but bears in it a living interest for men, be- 
cause men take to stories kindly—A£sop’s, and Phz- 
drus’s, and Menenius’s—and in stories take in truth and 
wisdom as they would not without them, how simple 
it is, and how natural, to ask why fiction on a larger 
scale, if not only it be harmless, but if it bear that in it 
which shall draw men to be happier and better, ought 
not to be written and read, and written and read for- 
ever? And why not written by those who can write 
best? and why not read by the best people for the best 
ends? 

For fiction to be good, and to do endless good, it is 
not needed that it shall, all the while or at any time, 
profess to have been written to teach morals or religion ; 
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it is needed that it shall be true to life, and written by a 
man of honest conscience and a sure eye for what is 
great and true and lovely. The bad man makes fiction 
bad only as the bad man mixes the poison, or as he 
spreads the scandal or the lie, or as he betrays trust of 
woman or man. To show us heroic manhood; to show 
us womanhood chaste and true and strong, for Gop’s 
sake, in its gentleness ; to show us the pretty happiness 
and loving innocence of childhood ; to show us poverty 
not base, and weakness brave; to show us strength 
given in the trials in which men most need strength ; to 
show us the calm choosing of death instead of life, where 
death came of duty or honor; to show us faith stronger 
than death, or life, or shame, or want, or comfort, or 
success; to show us lives, and deeds, and loves, such 
that we feel, with all our feeling, that human nature in 
them is what Gop made human nature for, and what 
ours must and shall be with the help of Gop—this is high 
work indeed. This is the work of the best fiction. 

If readers will choose such reading, the world of men 
will be the better. 

Now, if any small school of sensible men and earnest 
women could at any time have caught the world asleep, 
and could have put a bar that would stay upon every 
class of books which were not, or which were not at the 
least intended to be, teachers of pure mathematics, or of 
metaphysics, or morals, or natural science, or grammar, 
or book-keeping, or to be records of history and fact, 
would they have done well? Most certainly not; a 
class does not make sure of all its members, in books 
any more than among men of good blood. The case is 
simple: good fiction is good; bad fiction is bad. 

Falsehood may lurk in a Greek accidence or Latin syn- 
tax and prosody ; even in the very books which are, if 
any are, types of matters of fact—check-books and ac- 
count-books. Records of meetings, parish registers, re- 
ports of investigating committees, public professions, 
confessions in public, catalogues of institutions (even of 
learning and morals), sworn testimony, marking lists in 
girls’ schools and boys’ schools—some of all these have 
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lied deliberately, although every single one of them is, 
by its very nature, specially pledged to the truth. The 
bad man or the man of dull conscience can allow him- 
self to cover thoroughly the truth or tell a falsehood, un- 
der any heading, and can put his name to it in his best 
handwriting. The bad heart makes a lying or defiling 
book out of so dry materials as statistics, which are 
thought to be as far from fiction as East from West. 

But many people, who never heard that pretty charac- 
ter of history, that it “is philosophy teaching by exam- 
ple,” have thought for themselves that history has much 
the same living human interest as stories or plays which 
are not records of fact, and has much the same power 
of drawing men to truth and goodness, by moving like- 
nesses of those who have been true and good, in our 
common human nature, and in the same way has the 
power of making vice and baseness hateful ; and that the 
business of history is to teach, while that of fiction is to 
entertain and to give pleasure. 

Undoubtedly good history is interesting and improv- 
ing and ennobling, but there is no occasion for putting 
fiction down to set up history. This certainly cannot 
teach the better ; it very often is less true. Some of 
our historians best known, if they would deal fairly by 
their readers, ought to give warning at the outset to 
walk, as on eggs, over much of their material, which has 
been laid down, with the utmost care, to save it from 
breaking through at the first footfall. History can be 
made to hide the truth and tell the untruth as thoroughly 
and easily as any written or spoken thing; sometimes it 
is written forthe very purpose. History, moreover, can 
debauch the heart and debase the conscience, all the more 
because of its accepted character of being an honest 
teacher; but it can be untrusty and faithless, as is 
sometimes a music-teacher or a writing-master. 

Where history and fiction have worked on the same 
subject, with the same materials, the latter’s work has 
been more true to the life than the other’s often. Shake- 
speare may not have made Henry VIII. to seem nearly 
the worse than coarse, strong-headed, brutal despot 
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that he was, but he has come vastly nearer to the truth 
in his one play, and that in spite not only of the dan- 
ger of forfeiting his license, but of the danger of the 
dreadful penalties of AJremunzre, than Froude, who, with 
no fear of anything before him, has taken a dozen vol- 
umes to make the furious, lawless lecher into the best 
hero that hecould. And though Scott was enough of a 
loyal Briton to have in his blood the feeling that lords, 
alive or dead, are larger than beings of this earth, and 
kings (scarcely more Scottish kings than others) are in- 
definitely larger than lords, he has drawn for us that very 
wise fool, King Jamie, more to the foolish life than the 
great historian Hume. 

We could easily find other instances, a good many to 
the like purpose, but we will come to a comparison, in 
truthfulness of another sort, which is worth more yet. 

Both history and fiction teach by example mostly. 
Neither the one nor the other could thrust the moral 
too strongly into the story (neu nimis fortiter) ‘“ off- 
cium virile” (chori) ‘‘ defendat ;” the moralising of the 
old Grecian chorus must be left to the old Grecian mas- 
ters. Both history and fiction must make manhood and 
truth and honor attractive or conquering, and both must 
make meanness and greed and grasping selfishness and 
lust that breaks all laws hateful by the skilful and strong 
drawing of the persons of their story, the right handling 
of the action, and the countless little touches which, 
though each leaves no special mark, all together do very 
much indeed for the abiding effect. Now, it would be 
hard to find in history (perhaps not so hard to find in 
real life) anything like an equal show of characters that 
have made us feel, once for all, how we can do more 
than we are doing to fill honestly our place, and can fol- 
low a conscience better taught and trained to loftier 
truthfulness—a conscience more quick with Gop’s living 
might than ours has been. History, most often, cannot 
give space enough to those characters or to those deeds 
that best point a moral. Livy has done admirably in 
his compact drawing of the tragedy of the good King 
Servius; the ragings of the brutal thing, the elder 
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daughter, who by murder of husband and sister gets to 
herself her husband’s brother, her sister’s husband; 
goads him to her father’s murder for his throne, and 
then drives horses and chariot across the dead body on 
her way home; the equal fierceness and brutality of her 
mate in wickedness, the proud Tarquin; the gentleness 
and fearlessness of the aged King—a page or two of a 
great writer makes all pitiful, hateful, horrible; but in 
Shakespeare’s Lear and his children, what woe, what 
dignity, what tenderness, what faithfulness forever teach- 
ing, never to be unheeded or forgotten ! 

Look at poor, discrowned C¢dipous, in Sophocles, 
expiating to fate the guilt that he had never knowingly 
committed; to the last better than a king; Antigone, 
undying model of all that is womanly, a daughter and 
sister and lover, everywhere true, fearless, self-forget- 
ting; Shakespeare’s Desdemona, the chaste, trusting, ~ 
unchanging, tender wife; the utter villain lago; Scott's 
Flora Mclvor, the gentle, lofty, consecrated maiden, and 
Jeanie Deans, a heroine, if ever heroine was, and men 
and women—such a wealth of example and warning as 
we cannot bring in here--fiction can show to back its 
claim as teacher. 

It is unmatched; can it be ever matched by the best 
history ? Robert LowELt. 








DOGMA NO ANTIDOTE FOR DOUBT. 


Catholic Dogma. By the Rev. Tuomas S. Cart- 
WRIGHT. THE CuurcH Review, No. CLVIIL, July, 1885. 

Dogma No Antidote for Doubt. By A MEMBER OF 
THE New York Bar. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1885. 

Catholic Dogma the Antidote of Doubt. By the Rt. 
Rev. W. E. McLaren, S.T.D. New York: James Pott 
& Co. 1883. 


F a prize had been offered for any nine lines or less 
of plain English which should contain the largest 
amount of deftly concealed irony, and the smallest in- 
gredient of serious truth, we think there can be little 
doubt that the author of the opening sentences of the 
article first above named would have been entitled to its 
award. 

Easy as would be the task of making that fact glar- 
ingly apparent, we purposely forbear; because, while 
nothing could induce us to be really disrespectful to the 
Bishop of Chicago, and we should be sorry to be thought 
so, even without reason, still, any specific attempt to illus- 
trate it would be likely to incur more or less of risk in 
that direction. 

We shall content ourselves therefore, in the mean- 
while, with referring any reader who may desire to be 
convinced of the substantial truth of our proposition to 
the Bishop’s book, for the fullest evidence thereof; or, 
better still, to the volume largely devoted to its review, 
by “A Member of the New York Bar,” where the task 
may be found done ready to hand. 

Our present purpose, fortunately, lies within narrower 
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limits, and is, mainly, to show the injustice and ground- 
lessness of the general charges contained in the article 
above designated, whilst, haply, bringing for a moment 
into clearer light some of the principles of sound Church- 
manship involved in the discussion; which will also, at 
the same time, serve to demonstrate the completeness 
with which its author has failed to accomplish his appar- 
ent object. 

Ostensibly he undertook to vindicate the Bishop, and 
to confound his critic; whereas, instead, he has con- 
structed his argument so as to establish the correctness 
and “‘ orthodoxy ” of the views of the ‘‘ Member of the 
New York Bar,” which, he expressly admits, are in per- 
fect conformity with the doctrines of the Church, as well 
as with his own belief. On the other hand, he has not 
even attempted to justify the Bishop’s “ astounding the- 
ory,” Gr to approve, or even to palliate, any of his un- 
churchly views; preferring rather to ignore them, and to 
set up, in the Bishop’s vindication, only a general denial, 
without even a pretence of bringing up facts for their 
support. 

Before entering upon a more formal consideration of 
the article before us, we desire first, to make one or two 
brief general remarks upon it, and then to call atten- 
tion to several extraordinary detached statements which 
ought not to go unnoticed. Their chief significance, 
however, may be to show such a careless and loose 
habit of thought in their writer that thereafter no one 
ought to be surprised at the labored, confused, and utterly 
illogical character of the entire essay. 

Unhappily, indeed, there are certain minds, sufficiently 
intelligent in general, and even learned, so far as the ac- 
quisition of mere facts go, that do not hesitate to sit in 
judgment upon and condemn as illogical any argument, 
however sound and faultless, which leads to unwelcome 
conclusions ; but who seem, at least so far as some of 
their performances indicate, never to have apprehended 
what logic really means. They will heap line upon line, 
and sentence upon sentence, and then announce a con- 
clusion which can find no possible support in the pre- 
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mises laid down. Judged by the article now before us, 
it is to this class that its author must be assigned. With- 
out adducing any proof thereof, or even so much as refer- 
ring to any evidence, he has not hesitated to declare, and 
that, too, with the air of a metaphysical dictator who is 
not to be questioned, that the work of Bishop McLaren’s 
critic ‘“‘ is singularly weak and defective,” not only in its 
theology, but in its logic. 

As to his opinion of its theology, we should claim no 
right to assail that, since theology, as commonly under- 
stood, is to a great extent matter of opinion only. But 
with logic the case is different. Logic stands upon its 
own independent and objective merits. Its claims are 
not to be assailed until the means and methods by which 
they have been reached can be shown, within the scope 
of common reason, to be defective ; and that, too, quite 
independently of all personal notions and opinions. The 
conclusions of logic, as such, can never be refuted or set 
aside by the assertion of any mere opinion. 

The mere opinion, therefore, of his reviewer will 
never prove the logic of the ““ Member of the New York 
Bar” to be weak, especially as that has already with- 
stood the scrutiny of a rigorous and exacting public 
press ; and still more especially since, after a careful and 
critical examination by some of the ablest and most im- 
partial scholars of the age, as well abroad as at home, 
they have pronounced it to be, in a logical point of view, 
sound and unanswerable. As yet no attempt, so far as 
we know, has been made to answer it which has had 
even the semblance of a logical argument. This we 
shall endeavor to make particularly apparent as to the 
article now under consideration. 

It is characterised throughout by sweeping and general 
assertions, which can have no place in the realms of pure 
criticism ; unless, indeed, they be such as are admitted 
by general consent, or are sustained by evidence duly set 
forth, or at least clearly referred to, and showing that 
they are justly applicable to the subjects under review. 

Thus it charges that the work of the ‘“‘ Member of the 
New York Bar” abounds in gratuitous assumptions ; 
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whereas, in truth, it proceeds upon no special assumption 
whatever, unless it be this: that Bishop McLaren shall 
be held to mean what he says. 

Again, the charge is made that “it imputes to the 
Bishop a purpose for which he is not responsible.” But 
without knowing just what is meant by this, since it is 
not stated, the complete answer to it is, that xo purpose 
is imputed to the Bishop which is not indicated by his own 
teachings, and his own declarations; not by words put 
into his mouth, but by those only which he has chosen 
to utter, and which have no uncertain interpretation. 

The same is true as to what is said of drawing “ infer- 
ences which are not warranted by facts.” For at least 
the facts are given, and fully stated, so that the fairness 
of the inferences drawn from them may be adjudged by 
every reader for himself. 

Instead, too, of confounding “words and things which 
essentially differ,” as is further charged, the Bishop’s 
reviewer, on the contrary, carefully discriminates and 
points out the true difference between words and things 
which the Bishop himself confuses. As, for instance, be- 
tween honest doubt on the one hand, and that lying per- 
versity on the other, impressible by no moral argument, 
and which, while believing, denies that it believes. [See 
Dogma No Antidote for Doubt, Chapters II. and III.] 

And finally it is charged that—were the principle of the writer 
carried out to its logical results, it would break down the barriers 
Curist has erected for the preservation of the Church, and would 
open up a way for the widest latitudinarianism in doctrine, and 
for endless confusion and strife in governmeni and worship. 

Now, as we shall presently see, the principle which 
our reverend reviewer declares, and with perfect ac- 
curacy, to be the “‘ fundamental principle” of the author 
of Dogma No Antidote for Doubt, is, ‘that the Bible is 
the Word of Gop, Divine and authoritative; that in it 
we find the Rule of Faith, and that from it we derive the 
doctrines and duties which are necessary to salvation.” 
Now, will our reverend reviewer seriously insist that to 
carry out this principle to its logical results is to break 
down the barriers which Curist has erected for the pres- 
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ervation of His Church, and to flood the world with all 
the evils he has depicted? We think not. Todo so 
would be to repudiate the great Reformation, and to 
denounce and deny the broadest and firmest principle of 
his own Church. A few lines farther on he intimates 
that the ‘Member of the New York Bar” is guilty of 
“sophistry and evasion.” It is indeed only an insin- 
uation, for no instance of either fault has been pointed 
out. And as to “ evasion,” we think it may be said that, 
if the whole vocabulary of things and thoughts had been 
ransacked to find the word least applicable to the book 
in question, ‘ evasion” should have been the word se- 
lected. If ever a book went squarely and directly up 
to the points of attack, we claim that this one may well 
be allowed to be of that character. 

As well might the spear of Diomed be charged with 
“evading” the face of Pandarus, when at its stroke, 


He headlong fell . . . 
; and where he fell, he died. 


Its writer then sets out by declaring that one of the 
fundamental principles of the Church (which, it is added 
—really it would seem as if to provoke a derisive smile 
‘Bishop McLaren is not one whit too soon in reassert- 
ing!”) is that “/¢ should be accepted, wiTHOUT PROOF, 
that there is in the Church a clearly defined basis of be- 
lief, an authoritative standard and guide; for faith is of 
the essence of salvation, and a prime condition of spir- 
itual communion.” 

But on that principle the Koran, or the Book of Mor- 
mon, would be quite as obligatory on our consciences, if 
not as valuable, as the Christian Bible. 

Here, too, we come to another typical indication that 
the reviewer belongs to that class of mind which seems 
to have no conception of what logic means. For in the 
very next breath, after having required us to accept it 
‘ wethout proof,” he proceeds to inquire : 


What is the objective principle of faith ? and what again is the 
logical or historical ground on which faith rests, or the evidence 
by which it is sustained ? 
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If we ought to accept it wzthout proof, when need or 
right have we to demand logical, historical, or any other 
‘evidence ” wherewith to sustain it? 

Or if, as he next tells us, that “ In its essential prin- 
ciples and facts truth is conformable to reason, and is 
comprehensible by reason,” why should we be required 
to accept any alleged truth as the “‘ basis of belief, an 
authoritative standard and guide” in the Church, “ wz¢/- 
out proof?” These and similar questions force them- 
selves upon our attention at the very introduction of his 
argument, and at once tend to characterise it as confused 
and inconsistent. 

Just here we have also a sample of misleading and 
untenable assertion. He says the Bishop “has shown” 
that “truth exists in some distinct and embodified (sic) 
form.” But to this averment we must enter a respect- 
ful though emphatic denial, for Bishop McLaren ‘has 
shown” nothing of the kind. 

The utmost that he has done in this direction is to 
assert and argue that, so far as the Church and the hu- 
man race are concerned, truth exists only “in the con- 
sciousness of the whole congregation of the faithful,” in 
“the mind of the Catholic Church as a unit;” [see 
Catholic Dogma, Chap. XIV.] and that its “ distinct 
and embodified form” is to be found only in the expres- 
sion of that consciousness; and further, that such ex- 
pression is compactly and intelligently enshrined in the 
Catholic Creeds [Ibid., p. 119]; and that ¢hey contain 
‘all that a Christian man ought to know and believe” 
[p. 49]; while we are also assured that no individual can 
perceive the truth with sufficient distinctness [p. 85]. 

Furthermore, we are asked to believe, in spite of the 
convictions of every intelligent person to the contrary, 
that all this constitutes veritable Catholic Dogma, and is 
universally accepted as true; and that such universal 
acceptance, thus affirmed, is the only, but yet an all-suf- 
ficient, reason why every doubter should adopt such be- 
lief and make it his own. 

We are left, however, entirely to conjecture, and that, 
too, in very dangerous and momentous uncertainty, as to 
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what these Catholic Creeds, thus prescribed, in truth 
are; and as to whether, for instance, we are to include 
among them the Creed of Pius IV., which is regarded 
by far the larger portion of the Christian world as pre- 
eminently ¢he Catholic Creed, though repudiated by all 
the reformed Churches in Christendom. 

There need be no hesitation in admitting, with the 
Bishop and his reviewer—indeed, we think no one can 
admit more manifestly than does the ‘‘ Member of the 
New York Bar” throughout his book—that “It may 
not have been competent for reason, unaided by spiritual 
illumination, to discover the truth in all its recondite 
forms.” But when it zs presented, by whatever means 
or by whatever aid, it must, before it can be ranked and 
classified as truth, bring with it, in some form or other, 
its more or less sufficient demonstration or proof. 

We proceed now to notice, in the briefest manner, 
two or three scattered statements in the article in the 
review, which we have already characterised as so ex- 
traordinary that they ought to be separately noticed, al- 
though forming no part of the general argument. 

Having established [REvIEw, p. 231] and recognised 
it as “a fundamental article of belief, that the Bible is 
the inspired Word of Gop Himself;” that “in it we find 
the Rule of Faith;” that ‘it is the Bible, therefore, which 
we must receive, believe, obey,” he proceeds to announce 
that, in the course of his argument, “It is necessary 
to raise other questions affecting the character and the 
credibility of this book.” Nhat! we say, raise questions 
affecting the character and credibility of the inspired 
Word of Gop Himself? And after we have ascertained 
and recognised it to be such? In such an argument we 
prefer to take no part. It has too much the air of im- 
piety and sacrilege. Having received and recognised 
the Bible as the Divine and authoritative Word of Gop 
Himself, we shall endeavor to treat it with all due rever- 
ence and be thankful. 

Again he declares, with no little obscurity of meaning, 
that ‘the truth’”—that is, the Bible in all its fulness 
and completeness—‘‘contains the essence of Catholic 
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Dogma, the Faith once deliv ered to the saints; : 
the Faith handed down to us, unimpaired in integrity and 
power, through the one Divinely constituted ~ channel 
(the Church), whose identity has never been destroyed, 
whose Creeds have been preserved intact, and (mark the 
addition) some of whose traditions are coeval with the 
Word ttself.” Now, what cana clergyman of the Church 
mean by such a statement as that? The Scriptures 
themselves distinctly tell us that “ /xz the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with Gop, and the Word 
was Gop.” And yet he dares to affirm that the Church 
has traditions which are coeval with the eternal Creator 
Himself! Again we ask, what can it mean, and what 
can be its purpose ? 

The difficulty would scarcely be helped by a sugges- 
tion that the term ‘‘ Word” is there used to signify only 
the Scriptures, the written Bible; for upon that sup- 
position the statement would be no less frivolous than 
it would be to record that there are traditions concern- 
ing Napoleon Bonaparte which were current before the 
many histories of his marvellous career were written. 


Or, to say that some of the traditions relating to the 


” 


infancy of Dr. Johnson were ‘coeval with,” if they did 
not antedate, the writing of his life by Boswell. 

We come now to the last one of those statements which 
we have denominated as extraordinary with which we 
will detain the reader’s attention. At p. 237, CHURCH 
Review, for some reason or other which does not ap- 
pear, he goes back to the reconsideration of a question 
which he had previously raised and answered, as to the 
means by which we have satisfied ourselves of the truth 
of the Bible. He says: “It is not an innate knowledge. 
The ‘spiritual intuition’ does not answer. There is no 
such thing as a special inspiration. The Divine Afflatus, 
breathed t upon Prophets and Apostles to enable them to 
recall the past and to penetrate the future, is withheld 
from us. It is neither needful, zor fossible, to work a 
second miracle.” Why not possible? Hath then Gop 
ceased to exist? Have His power and His majesty 
departed, and is not His throne established forever? If 
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it were his purpose to work a “second miracle,” ora 
third, or a countless series of miracles, is He not able 
to carry out His will? But we forbear to notice any 
farther such wild and reckless statements; they serve 
only to excite surprise and suspicion. 

We now proceed to a more general consideration of 
the reviewer's argument, if such it can properly be 
called. 

The principal thought which has forced itself upon our 
attention whilst reading it is that its writer must have 
intended it, originally, as an unqualified commendation of 
the layman’s book, a vindication of its claims to be a just 
and loyal defence of the principles of the Church, and a 
faithful exposure of certain false and contrary doctrines 
advocated by Bishop McLaren. 

Apparently it has been made to assume a different 
roéle from that first intended, by force of some after- 
thought growing out of a conviction similar to that of 
the good Captain Cuttle—that “the discipline of the 
household must be maintained.” In other words, that 
the dignity and apparent orthodoxy of the Episcopal 
character must be maintained ; at least in form, so long 
as that sometimes difficult task may be possible. 

The reviewer shows, with much clearness and con- 
sideration, that, as to all of the principal points involved 
and discussed, the book is in perfect harmony, as well 
with his own views as with those of the Church. He 
explicitly admits most of them, but adds, as if by way of 
rebuke, that it is not needful to waste time in proving 
them. If, however, the truths which they concern be 
indeed important, and the position of the Church which 
maintains and teaches them be misrepresented, and es- 
pecially if other and false and dangerous doctrines are 
attempted to be substituted in their place, it certainly 
cannot be a waste of time to endeavor clearly to distin- 
guish the one from the other ; to set forth the Church's 
true position in a clearer light than before, if possible, 
and to point out the dangers and delusions to which un- 
suspecting and confiding seekers after truth may be ex- 
posed. 
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It is precisely this, as it seems to us, and nothing 
more, that the author of Dogma No Antidote for Doubt 
has sought to do. Influenced, apparently, by a feeling 
similar to that which would impel a dutiful son to vindi- 
cate from aspersion and wrong the fair fame of a beloved 
mother, with like zeal and devotion to the Church, he 
has stood forth in her defence. 

Recognising the powerful influence which is likely 
to accompany the formal teachings of the incumbent of 
a great metropolitan Diocese like that of Chicago, he 
has analysed to its last results the ecclesiastical theory 
of Bishop McLaren, as found in his volume entitled 
Catholic Dogma the Antidote of Doubt. 

But, so far from his review being in any sense a 
“piece of special pleading” (though a “very clever’ 
one, as is graciously admitted), it is quite the opposite. 
It is, rather, a complaint, a charge, a solemn accusation, 
grounded upon and proven by the very words and dec- 
larations of the Bishop himself, as he has deliberately 
published them to the world. The mere statement of 
the charge in this way becomes its own sufficient proof, 
as well as the instant condemnation of the Bishop's 
theory, when judged by any authoritative standard of 
Church doctrine. 

His reviewer declares the “fundamental position” of 
the author of Dogma No Antidote for Doubt to be this: 


The idea of the infallibility of Holy Scripture. It is in the Bible 
that we are to find the Rule of Faith; it is from the Bible that we 
are to derive the doctrines and duties which are necessary to sal- 
vation ; it is tothe Bible that the Church points as to the free and 
open fountain of Divine truth, and the genuineness of which she 
guarantees by her seal and pledge; it is the Bible, therefore, we 
must receive, believe, obey, as the inspired word of Gop Himself. 
This, says the reviewer, is the belief of Bishop McLaren's critic. 
And immediately he adds the very satisfactory assurance : This 
is our own belief, and that of the Church of England, and of the 
Church in the United States, as attested by their Articles and for- 
mularies and Creeds. 


Such is the accusation brought against the author of 
Dogma No Antidote for Doubt. 
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Wherefore it appears that “the very head and front 
of his offending hath this extent—no more:” that his 
views are in perfect harmony with those of the Church, 
as attested by her Liturgy, her formularies, her Articles, 
and the Creeds; as well as with those of the reviewer 
himself. 

Certainly this is, so far, a very gratifying state of 
affairs, and most creditable to the ‘‘ Member of the New 
York Bar.” 

Here, however, it is to be especially noted that our re- 
viewer does not presume, in the same unqualified man- 
ner, to affirm that this is also the belief of Bishop 
McLaren. Of him it is ventured to say, with much dis- 
cretion, only, that it is zs belief, ‘2 zts proper theo- 
logical sense’’—whatever that significant phrase may 
finally be held to mean. As to that, we shall see here- 
after. 

Proceeding farther to illustrate the perfect harmony 
which exists between the views of Bishop McLaren’s 
critic, his own views, and those of the Church, he asks 
and considers another question, viz. : 


What 7s the Bible, which our friend, the layman-author, de- 
clares to be the inspired Word of Gop Himself; the free and 
open fountain of Divine Faith? (and, satisfactorily for all, an- 
swers that the Bible is the history of Gop, in His threefold nature 
as the Creator, the providential Controller, and the Incarnate 
Saviour, in all His relations to mankind). Such a history, he 
says, had never before, and has never been written since. None 
but Gop Himseif could write it. It bears the imprint of His 
finger, the sign and stamp and seal of heaven. And this, he 
adds, is the Catholic Dogma—this the faith which was once de- 
livered to the Saints—this the Holy Scripture that containeth all 
things necessary to salvation. 


Now, if we except the somewhat objectionable use of 
the term ‘‘ Dogma” as descriptive of the Bible, all that 
we have just been considering may be regarded, so far 
as it goes, as a fair restatement or summary of the po- 
sition maintained by Bishop McLaren’s legal reviewer: 
that the Bible ts the sole Rule of Fatth of the Church, 
and for all Christians, and that tt contains all things 
necessary to salvation. 
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And we maintain that his eek 3 is a continuous testi- 
mony to that fact. This position, it will be remem- 
bered, moreover, our clerical friend himself asserts, in 
the strongest terms, to be the principle of the Church 
also; as to the truth of which, of course, there can be 
no doubt. 

Now, it is to be remarked that up to this time not a 
word has been adduced from Bishop McLaren’s book, 
nor any statement whatever made of his views. And 
yet the question is asked, with surprising abruptness, at 
this point, ‘Is not this the doctrine taught, the principle 
illustrated, the hope cherished by Bishop McLaren in 
his Catholic Dogma the Antidote of Doubt? As if it 
were not manifest to the questioner, as it must be to 
every appreciative reader of that book, that not only the 
real but also the professed purpose of the Bishop must 
be held to be to establish the contrary. 

It is the business of a reviewer, especially when he 
assumes to decide, or at least to assist in deciding, be- 
tween conflicting opinions, to present both sides fairly, 
so as to enable his readers to determine for themselves 
as to the respective merits of each. Having done this, 
it is, of course, his privilege, and generally his duty, to 
illustrate, by such arguments as he may, the soundness 
of the one and the falsity of the other, according as his 
sense of the truth and the right may dictate. 

It is precisely this, as it seems to us, that the author 
of Dogma No Antidote for Doubt has done; and its 
average reader will be likely to get a clearer and more 
accurate idea of the theory and positions of Bishop Mc- 
Laren than by anything short of, at least, a very careful 
perusal of the Bishop’s own book. 

But, as we have said, the reverend writer of the July 
article has given to his readers no information whatever 
as to the Bishop’s views; and those who have not read 
either of the volumes in question of course have nothing 
before them on which to form an opinion. Having our- 
selves read both, we are prepared to answer the ques- 
tion, and to do so at once, by giving to it the most em- 
phatic denial. At the same time we maintain, and will 
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endeavor to prove—albeit in sincere sorrow—that “the 
fundamental position” of the author of Dogma No Anti- 
dote for Doubt, as above set forth and admitted, zs xoé 
“the doctrine taught” or “the principle illustrated by 
Bishop McLaren,” but rather the reverse. We shall 
try to do this, and to answer at the same time those 
other questions which follow, viz. : 

‘Has he (Bishop McLaren) promulgated strange doc- 
trine? Has he ignored the Protestant faith? Has he 
invalidated the authority of Revelation? Has he under- 
mined the foundation of the Church? Has he given 
occasion for the weak to stumble, and the enemy to 
blaspheme ?” 

Now, if it had really been intended by Bishop Mc- 
Laren, if it had been his real purpose, to avow that the 
Catholic Dogma which he desired to offer to the unbe- 
liever, as an antidote for his doubts, was no other than 
the Christian Bible in all its fulness and completeness ; 
we ask, if such in fact had been the case, is it possible 
to believe that the author of Dogma No Antidote for 
Doubt, or any other Protestant Churchman, would 
have written in condemnation of the Bishop and his the- 
ory for that cause? Would ¢hat have engendered a 
feeling of ‘disappointment and amazement?” Would 
that have stirred up “ indignation and resentment in the 
mind of a Protestant Episcopalian? Would ¢#a¢ have 
induced a prominent Church paper to declare, soon after 
the Bishop’s book was published, that the theory set 
forth in it is “astounding,” and that ‘the objections to 
it are of the most various kinds?” Or would another 
leading Church paper, in a recent issue, have admitted 
as it did, that for maintaining his criticisms upon Bishop 
McLaren’s book the ‘‘ Member of the New York Bar” 
had a fair case ? 

But let us go directly to the question: Has he (Bishop 
McLaren) promulgated strange doctrines ? We answer, 
yes. For, whereas the Church declares emphatically 
that 


Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation ; so 
that whatever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
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not to be required of any man that it should be believed as an 
article of the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to sal- 
vation. 


Bishop McLaren, on the contrary, affirms [see Cath- 
olic Dogma, pp. 78-79] that the Church has knowledge 
of certain details of essen¢za/ truth which are not to be 
found in the Bible, for the reason that they are not con- 
tained in the Bible. That the oral tradition of the 
Church is superior to the written Bible, which is only 
“subsidiary” to that tradition. That this same oral 
tradition is the only means by which the Scriptures can 
be verified, and the only criterion by which they are to 
be judged [Ibid., p. 78]. 

And this we aver to be “strange doctrine,” and in 
direct conflict with that of the Church ; but, as the author 
of Dogma No Antidote for Doubt very justly remarks, 
it is ‘‘in strict accord with that of Rome.” It makes 
the Bible to be, not what it seems to be and to mean, to 
the reason and intelligence of mankind, to whom it was 
given by the Creator, as the sure and abiding record of 
His revealed will; but only that which the Church— 
whatever that may be held to be—shall choose to inter- 
pret and declare it to mean. 

It is true that, according to the theory of Bishop Mc- 
Laren, as it is literally developed in his book, this does 
not, in strictness, lead directly or necessarily to the 
adoption of the Romish system. It leads, really, only as 
far as to utter darkness and ignorance, both intellectual 
and spiritual, and there stops. For the Bishop declares 
that the true and final statements of Catholic Dogma are 
only to be found in the expression of the ‘‘ consciousness 
of the whole congregation of the faithful” [p. 109], and 
we have even his own authority for declaring that that 
is something which it is impossible ever to attain; and 
for the sound and quite sufficient reason which he him- 
self also gives, viz.: that “it would be impracticable to 
secure a consensus of the faith of ‘the true people of 
Gop,’” since ‘Gop only knows who they are, and has 
not revealed to us their names” [p. 111]. 

But the trouble is, that none of Bishop McLaren’s 
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readers will be willing to remain in darkness and igno- 
rance, where and because he has Jead them into it; and 
will be very likely to follow on still farther after any 
light which may be held out to them, though it may 
prove in the end to be only some false and delusive 
beacon. They may still be inclined to rest their hopes 
upon Catholic Dogma, and charitably suppose that the 
only difficulty with Bishop McLaren is that, in attempt- 
ing to guide them, he has lost his way, or mistaken the 
true place of the oracle sought for. 

But in this dilemma they will be very sure to hear the 
siren voice of Rome directing to the accessible, ever- 
audible, ever-intelligible oracle of Papal Infallibility ; 
whereupon the problem for them is immediately solved, 
and the search ended. 

Another “strange doctrine” which the Bishop has 
promulgated, and which, as the ‘‘ Member of the New 
York Bar” has vividly demonstrated, is not only incon- 
sistent with himself, but is also in direct and literal con- 
flict with the Bible, the Creeds, and with the general 
view of the Church, as expressed in countless ways, is 
that the personal Curist, who, on the authority of His 
own Divine and express declarations, is ascended into 
Heaven, and there sitteth until He shall come again at 
the last day, is, notwithstanding, really and in fact—so 
the Bishop insists—no more there [that is, in Heaven] 
than in any other place; but that “ He is here as really 
and truly as He is there” [Ibid., p. 34]. Thus making 
one of the chief articles of the Creed to be an idle, 
useless, and meaningless expression. 

And this view is not taught or urged by Bishop Mc- 
Laren as a mere theological speculation, but is insisted 
on for a purpose and design of the gravest significance 
to the whole Church ; as is clearly demonstrated by his 
legal critic. 

Thus all of the questions propounded by his champion, 
as in the Bishop's defence, receive their positive affirma- 
tive answer. For in all this it must be clearly seen that 
Bishop McLaren has not only “ promulgated strange 
doctrines,” but he has also “ignored the Protestant 
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faith.” ‘es proves ‘that he has duns more even hen that. 
It proves that he has denzed the Protestant faith, and set 
up strange and novel doctrines in its place. 

He has also ‘invalidated the authority of Revela- 
tion,” because he has set up another authority, which 
he says is both more ample and also superior to the 
written Scriptures [Ibid., p. 78]; and, indeed, upon the 
verdict of this same tradition, the Bible is made depend- 
ent, even for its claims to be considered as the truth 
and to be thought worthy of belief [ Ibid.]. 

For the same reasons he has also ‘undermined the 
foundations of the Church,” which rest solely upon such 
truths as can be proved by the Bible only, and without 
the aid or the judicial determination of oral tradition. 

For the same reasons, too, he has “ given occasion for 
the weak to stumble, and for the enemy to blaspheme.” 
For, when he undertook to guide them into the way of 
truth, ‘‘to solve their difficulties and to dismiss their 
fears,” under promises of the most absolute assurance, 
he led them only into darkness, disappointment, and de- 
spair. 

And not all the “ ravings” of the Bishop’s apologist 
can obscure the evidence or the significance of these facts. 

With the help thus given, we trust that he will be able 
henceforth ‘‘to detect (at least some of) the precise 
passages that excite the disappointment, amazement, and 
indignation” of loyal Churchmen; that he will see, more- 
over, that the charges against the Bishop's theory have 
been proved, and the above questions answered, not by 
“disjointed passages,” nor by any disregard either of 
“the context,” or of “ philological criticism,” or of “ ec- 
clesiastical usage,” but by the fair use of ‘‘ words and 
phrases,” giving to them their natural and usual mean- 
ing, and such as they must be held to have been intended 
to convey. And he “must forgive us for suggesting ” 
that he should not “ presume to censure and condemn” 
on the one side, or to defend or extol on the other, 
when, and merely for the reason that, he ‘has failed to 
detect” the meaning of passages and expressions that is 
plain to every ordinary intelligence ; or because he has 
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not made himself ‘ feaiilins with the question involved;’ 
and that he ought long since to have learned that “‘ ms 
istry and declamation” are neither “‘ popular” nor prof- 
itable at the New York Bar, but rather, unhappily for 
the cause of religious truth, are, quite too often, to be 
found in the pulpits of the Church, and especially in the 
columns of a partisan Church press. 

After this, our reviewer, as if oppressed with a con- 
sciousness that the only result of his attempts, so far, 
has been to establish, as we have seen, the orthodoxy 
of the ‘‘ Member of the New York Bar,” and the heresy 
of the Bishop of Chicago, he frankly admits that “it is 
necessary (for him) to go backward ’’—take a new de- 
parture, try again. 

For this purpose certain facts are set forth for review 
as settled and established, and which may be briefly 
stated as follows: In progress of time, notwithstanding 
that dissensions arose and prevailed, notwithstanding 
that “heresies grew and persecutions raged,” the Church 
preserved its identity and unity. ‘‘ Hence the truth was 
never lost, because the Church (its witness and keeper) 
was never destroyed;” ‘it remained inviolate in the 
Books and the Creeds,” which ‘ were preserved as by 
a miracle, through fire and blood, without mutilation or 
decay.” 

It mattered not that the Church was enfeebled, and 
suffered reproaches and contempt by reason of its dis- 
sensions ; nor that ‘the truth was encrusted by error, 
or trampled in the dust.” It mattered not that, for ages, 
a mighty tide of heresy swept over the world, and 
threatened to wholly obliterate from recognition the 
very central idea, the most indispensable element of 
the Christian system—the Divine being and nature of 
Curist ; nor that, by ever-unyielding schism, the visible 
Church had been rent, from one extremity to the other, 
into conflicting and hostile sections. It mattered not 
that ‘“‘the sacred office was invaded by hirelings, and 
the sacrifices of the altar were offered with unholy 
hands ;” for, at least, in form, ‘‘the true succession of 
the priesthood (so we are assured) was kept up, and 
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the due administration of the sacraments never lapsed,” 
so that the Church has never been utterly destroyed, 
and Gop has never, at any time, been left without some 
witness somewhere, ‘in either the Jewish or the 
Christian Church.” Nor will any Churchman or other 
Christian be disposed to deny what our reviewer further 
affirms, that the “ vital elements of the Christian Faith,” 
the ‘“‘ fundamental articles of the Christian Church, were 
preserved and maintained unaltered in their nature ;” 
for in their nature they are absolutely and eternally un- 
changeable. Nor even that they were ‘“ undimmed in 
their lustre,” although that lustre was too often un- 
perceived amid the spiritual and intellectual darkness 
that prevailed, except by here and there a scattered 
few. 

Nor will it be questioned that the vital elements of 
the Christian Faith were “ undiminished in their power,” 
for their power was none other than that of its Divine 
Author and Finisher; yet that power seemed to have 
lain long time, as if paralysed, amid the abounding cor- 
ruptions of mankind; to but few was the arm of the 
Lorp revealed, and but a despised remnant was left who 
did ‘‘ seek after righteousness.” 

It is here, at this point, that we come to the most sur- 
prising thing of all. For our reviewer says: ‘It is in 
reference to these established principles and facts that 
the Vincentian Canon has been applied with so much 
propriety and force!” It is in reference to these estab- 
lished principles and facts, lamentable as is the picture of 
error and dissension which they present, and proving to 
every rational mind, if they have any force whatever, 
that the rule cannot possibly stand upon them, that we 
are asked to admit that Bishop McLaren has applied the 
Vincentian Canon with “much propriety and force!” 
It is not enough that we gladly accept the principles of 
Christianity as true, and amply proven by reasonable 
and legitimate means, but we must furthermore stultify 
ourselves by pretending to believe that such conviction 
has been brought about in our minds through the 
operation of a rule which we cannot help perceiving at 
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the same time to be of impossible application upon the 
facts stated, or indeed upon any similar facts. 

For, the Vincentian rule requires that, in order to 
justify the adoption of any belief as our own, we must 
first know that such has been the belief of every one of 
the faithful in all ages and in all places. Whilst the facts 
are that such belief was, as to some of its most vital 
elements, formally denied and repudiated, for gener- 
ations, by a vast majority of the visible Church through- 
out Christendom; and thus the Christian faith as taught 
by the Apostles, and now maintained by the Church, 
was held only by a small and persecuted minority. 

It is more than high time that all this venerable cant 
about the Vincentian Canon should be recognised for 
the nonsense which it really is, and the Canon itself 
relegated where it belongs, to the limbo of exploded 
frauds and follies. We trust and believe that this book 
of our legal friend will do much to accomplish this de- 
sirable result, and to clear the theological atmosphere 
of one of its most noxious and blinding miasmata. As 
thus clearly demonstrated, it is easy to be seen by all 
who wish to see, that the rule in any and every point of 
view is impracticable and without result. No possible 
construction which can be given to it can render it of 
any use or value. 

Let us endeavor in very few words to make this plain. 
The Rule, laid down by S. Vincent without qualification, 
is substantially this: that Christians are to believe that, 
and that only, which has been held everywhere, al- 
ways, and by every one among the faithful. The only 
element of uncertainty about it, as thus formulated, is 
involved in the question as to who are “ the faithful?” 
They must consist of at least one of two classes. They 
must consist either of those who are visibly, apparently 
faithful, as indicated by their admission to membership 
in the Church, or they must consist of those only who 
are not merely visibly and nominally accounted faithful, 
but who are also really and truly so in the sight of Gop. 
Now, if the rule be tested under the former definition 
(whether in its absolute signification, as including a@//, 
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according to the natural import of its terms; or as in- 
cluding only xearly all, as allowed by the qualification 
assigned by S. Vincent himself—in either case), it is 
manifest beyond question that, if the Vincentian Canon 
is to be our guide, we cannot believe all the now accepted 
doctrines of the Christian Faith, by reason of the many 
errors and heresies which have prevailed in the Church 
from time to time; notably the great Arian heresy, which 
for so long a period drew after it nearly all of the Bishops 
and Priests of that time throughout all Christendom. 
A condition of things utterly incompatible with any rule 
that is based upon universality and unanimity of belief. 

If, again, the rule (whether, as before, taken absolutely, 
or with the qualification) be tested under the latter defi- 
nition of the faithful, that is to say, those only who are 
really and truly such in the sight of Gop, then it is 
equally clear that it must fail; for no man or mortal 
power can determine who are the accepted of Gop—His 
faithful people. Even as Bishop McLaren himself ad- 
mits, ‘‘Gop only knows who they are, and has not 
revealed to us their names.” 

And the same results follow, whether the term “ faith- 
ful” be held to include all who have ever been in the 
Church from the beginning, or whether it be limited to 
the faithful of any given period. 

There is positively no salvation for the so-called Vin- 
centian Canon, upon any possible construction, or with 
the aid of any interpretation which can be given to it. 
It must therefore be absolutely and forever condemned 
and abandoned. 

Moses AMEs. 





TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


Edited, with a Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by 
the Rev. Roswett D. Hitrcucocx, D.D., and 
Francis Brown, New York. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 


NEw and enlarged edition of this work is a sufficient 
A proof of the great interest that the discovery of 
Bryennios has excited in the religious world. The edi- 
tion before us is gotten upin excellent style by the pub- 
lishers, and the Editors have endeavored to make it as 
complete as possible. A very full Introduction is prefixed 
by the junior Editor. In it are set forth the facts of the 
discovery of the manuscript. The question of the in- 
tegrity of the text is discussed, and the references and 
allusions to this document, to be found in early Christian 
authors, are examined at length. The Editor also 
enumerates and discusses the various conjectures of 
scholars, before the time of Bryennios, in regard to 
what book was meant by the title of Zhe Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, which they found in ancient lists 
of Apocryphal books. Zhe TZeaching is also analysed 
in reference to its arrangement of matter, its purpose 
and scope, its doctrine, and the constitution of the 
Church as indicated in that document. 

Appended to the Dezdache are numerous notes, a 
“ digest of the Didache literature,” and a copious in- 
dex, the whole forming a very complete volume on this 
exceedingly interesting ancient document. 

The translation in this new edition has been revised, 
and some inaccuracies of the previous hastily prepared 
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version have been corrected, though a few blemishes 
still remain. For example, més uy, line 250, is given a 
telic sense. <t denotes surprise, and should be rendered 
“ surely the idle man shall not live,” etc. Again, in line 
277, zeporovyoare, in both editions, is translated ‘ a/- 
point,” and in the notes “appoint” is said to be “the 
original sense.” This is hardly correct; the first sense 
being, as its derivation shows, ‘‘a selection by a show- 
ing of hands.” The meaning of “ ordain” is justly re- 
pudiated at this early period of the Church’s history, 
but even ‘appoint’ conveys too strong an idea of 
authority. It would be better to render it ‘ choose.” 
The passage would thus be in accord with the choosing 
of the Seven Deacons, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles. In line 310, vw atrod rod xarabéuaros, “ under 
even this curse,” should be “under the curse itself.” 
These and a few other such blemishes do not affect the 
general accuracy of the translation. 

In the entire work there is exhibited a desire to be 
absolutely impartial, but occasionally, as perhaps could 
hardly be avoided, personal views and convictions unin- 
tentionally crop out. Thus in the note on lines 214 and 
215, the Editor says of apostles and prophets, ‘“‘ They 
were apparently ov/y evangelists or itinerant preachers.” 
Leaving out the word “ only,” the observation is per- 
fectly correct, but there is no justification for that word 
except what the Editor has learned, or thinks he has 
learned, from contemporaneous Church history. Again, 
in the note on line 269, it is truly said “there is no sug- 
gestion here of what is meant by the sacrifice of the 
mass ;” if at least the Editor intends by that ‘a propiti- 
atory sacrifice for the living and the dead.” But when 
the Editor goes on to quote Justin Martyr, that “ pray- 
ers and thanksgivings, offered by the worthy are the 
only perfect and acceptable sacrifices,” he is himself 
making a suggestion for which there is no more war- 
rant in the text of the Dzdache than for the previous 
suggestion. Thecontrast, too, drawn by Justin Martyr, 
is not between an outward ceremony and inward prayers 
and thanksgivings ; but between the sacrifices made by 
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the unworthy degenerate Jews and the worthy Chris- 
tian. In the Dzdache the word “ sacrifice” is unex- 
plained, and can be used to support no theory. All the 
inference that can be drawn is that the word is so con- 
stantly used in connection with the Eucharist that it 
needed no explanation even for those new converts to 
whom the Didache was in the main addressed. 

The criticism by the senior Editor of the word 
Maranatha is hardly warranted. The vowels in Sy- 
riac, as in Hebrew, are a late invention to preserve 
the traditional pronunciation. These Syriac vowels 
were first applied by Theophilus of Edessa, who died 
about a.p. 791. The traditional pronunciation appears 
not to have been uniform in the different portions of 
Syria. Among the Nestorians the vowel a frequently 
takes the place of o among the Maronites and Jacobites, 
and there are other slight differences of pronunciation. 
In the Nestorian text of 1 Corznthians xvi. 22 we read 
Maran étha; in the Jacobite text, Moran etho. These 
both are preterite in time, the present tense according 
to the Nestorian would be J/arvan athe. The Greek 
reading was perhaps intended to represent this last 
form. In the other Syriac words, retained in the Greek 
of the New Testament, such as TZadlitha cumt, and 
our Saviour’s words on the cross, the Greek is much 
nearer the Nestorian vocalisation than the Jacobite. 
There is, then, hardly sufficient reason to deny the uni- 
versal ancient interpretation of Maran atha, “ Our 
Lorp cometh,” 

That part of the Dzdache which refers to the Eu- 
charist has perhaps the most interest to Christians at 
the present day. It constitutes, indeed, a manual of 
prayer which might with advantage be still used during 
the administration of the Holy Communion, where time 
does not permit of longer devotions. This portion of 
the Didache has been taken by many to be the entire 
form of the Eucharistic Celebration. The senior Editor 
of the book under review says: ‘“ The simplicity of this 
‘whole Eucharistic service is in marked contrast with the 
elaborateness of the later Liturgies ;” though the junior 
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Editor in the Introduction acknowledges that “the Eu- 
charist itself is not described.” 

The whole passage is evidently no Eucharistic Cele- 
bration. The absence of the Canon, the words and 
actions of the original Institution of the Sacrament which 
Jesus Himself commanded to be observed when he said, 
“Do this in remembrance of Me,” would at once con- 
firm such a conclusion. We must remember also that 
the instruction is given not to the Clergy, but to the re- 
cent Gentile converts, who had nothing to do with the 
Eucharist except to receive it devoutly after repentance 
and confessing their transgressions. 

The Eucharist was to be celebrated on each Lorn’s 
Day in an assembly of Christians. Before coming to- 
gether those at variance were to be reconciled. Before 
the breaking of bread and giving thanks they were to 
confess their transgressions. The giving of thanks is 
distributed into three parts, each concluding with a 
doxology ; the first, ‘‘ concerning the cup;”’ the second, 
“concerning the broken bread;” the third, “after ye 
are filled.” Each baptised convert, when the cup has 
been blessed, is directed to say: 

We thank Thee, our Father, for the holy Vine of David, Thy 
Servant, Which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus Thy 
Servant ; to Thee be the glory for ever. 

After the bread has been broken, each one is directed 
to say: 

We thank Thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge Thou 
hast made known to us through Jesus Thy Servant; to Thee be 
the glory for ever. 

Then follows a short ejaculation for the unity of the 
Church, closed again by a doxology. After having par- 
taken of the Eucharist, a longer thanksgiving is pre- 
scribed, “for the knowledge and faith and immortality 
which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus Thy 
Servant.” ‘To us Thou hast graciously given spiritual 
food and drink and eternal life through Thy Servant.” 
This thanksgiving likewise concludes with the same 
doxology. 
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The whole of this portion of the Dzdache is evi- 
dently nothing else than a Christian manual, to be used 
during the Eucharistic service, not the Eucharistic ser- 
vice itself. 

The junior Editor says: ‘There is no well-defined 
doctrine of the Sacraments, but these are guarded by 
the exclusion of the unbaptised from the Eucharist.” 
Such an assertion can be true only when there is a 
mental confusion of doctrine with philosophy. Of any 
philosophy of the Sacraments, how, when, and where, 
they accomplish the promised spiritual benefit, there is 
not the slightest token; but of the doctrzne of the 
Sacraments, the assurance of the spiritual benefits, and 
the means by which they are attained, there is a well- 
defined statement. 

The Church Catechism defines a Sacrament as an 
“ outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace given unto us, ordained by Curist Himself, as a 
means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to 
assure us thereof.” In other answers the Catechism 
states the specific spiritual grace, and the specific means 
in each Sacrament. In this we have the whole doctrzne 
of the Sacraments; all beyond, whether it concerns 
transubstantiation, or consubstantiation, or concomi- 
tance, or any other of the numerous theories of the 
Divine Presence in the Eucharist, is a question of phil- 
osophy, not of doctrine. 

The passages of the Dzdache relating to the Eu- 
charist clearly exhibit the fulness of sacramental doc- 
trine in its proper sense. There is the outward sign, 
“the Cup,” ‘the broken Bread.” There is the inward 
spiritual grace, ‘‘the knowledge and faith and immortal- 
ity;” ‘“‘Thy Holy Name which Thou hast caused to 
dwell in our hearts ;” ‘to us Thou hast graciously given 
spiritual food and drink and eternal life.” This Sacrament 
was also ordained by Curist. The convert is directed 
to thank Gop “for the holy Vine of David Thy servant, 
Which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus Thy 
Servant.” The Eucharist was the means and instru- 
ment of this grace, for it is, “after they are filled” that 
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they are directed to give thanks for the spiritual benefits 
received. 

All these doctrines are presented, not as mere exer- 
cises of the intellect, but are woven into the devotions 
of the faithful recipient of the Eucharist. Precepts are, 
however, given for the practical preparation for that holy 
Sacrament. ‘‘ Whoever is holy, let him come; whoever 
is not, let him repent.” ‘Let no one eat of your Eu- 
charist, except those baptised into the name of the 
Lorp.” 

The brief notices of the ministry which are found in 
the Didache seem also to have been widely misappre- 
hended. The argument from omission has been pressed 
to its fullest extent. Omission is very far from being a 
denial, It must be remembered that this document is 
evidently a plain and simple instruction to the newly 
converted as to what they must do in private life and in 
the public service of the Church. Thus the junior Editor 
says, ‘“‘It is designed to give them practical instruction 
in the Christian life.” In this respect therefore it stands 
on precisely the same footing in the early Church as our 
Church Catechism at the present day. In the Church 
Catechism, a document of about the same length as the 
Didache, we find not the slightest mention of the three 
Orders of the ministry, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 
but would any one argue, from such an omission, that 
the Church at the present time had no definite ministry, 
but only a vague class of instructors and rulers desig- 
nated in the Catechism as ‘‘ governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors, and masters?” Yet when the Catechism was 
written the constitution of the ministry was a subject of 
violent controversy. 

In a simple instruction for children or the newly con- 
verted, naturally only such things are introduced as are 
of practical importance. When there was no dispute as 
to the constitution of the ministry any special instruction 
in regard to its nature would, in the case of neophytes, 
be superfluous. 

In three matters, however, of practical importance, 
touching the ministry, they do receive very plain direc- 
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tion. In the first place, since their spiritual pastors were 
in those days chosen by the people, they are directed, 
“ Appoint for yourselves Bishops and Deacons worthy 
of the Lorn, men meek and not avaricious, and upright 
and proved.” In the second place, they were to respect 
and esteem their ministers, 


For they render you the service of the prophets and teachers. 
Therefore neglect them not ; for they are the ones who are hon- 
ored of you, together with (rather among—vpera, not ovv) the proph- 
ets and teachers. 


Among all the prophets and teachers, those whom 
they have chosen to be over themselves are especially 
to be honored by them. Those also who came from 
abroad, in whose appointment they had had no hand, 
were likewise to be held in honor. ‘ Every Apostle 
that cometh to you, let him be received as the Lorn.” 
In the third place, they were to support their chosen 
pastors. 


Every true prophet who will settle among you is worthy of his 
support. Every first fruit, then, of the products of wine-press and 
threshing-floor, of oxen and of sheep, thou shalt take and give to 
the prophets ; for they are your high-priests (or chief-priests). 
Likewise a true teacher, he also is worthy, like the workman, of 
his support. . . . When thou openest a jar of wine or oil, 
take the first of it, and give to the Prophets ; and of money and 
clothing and every possession take the first, as may seem right to 
thee, and give according to the commandment. 


Although there is no direct teaching in the Dzdache 
as to the constitution of the ministry, several charac- 
teristics are very clearly assumed. In the first place, 
the ministry was a permanent office, not a mere tem- 
porary presidency in the congregation. The Apostles 
and Prophets who went from place to place were to be 
received everywhere as Prophets, and held in honor 
“as the Lorn.” In the second place, the ministry 
was more than a permanent office filled by one of the 
people. It constituted an order distinct from the peo- 
ple. The Clergy were to have special qualifications. 
They were chosen and set apart for a special work 
which occupied their whole attention. They were sup- 
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ported not by the labor of their own hands, but by 
specifically appointed offerings from the people. In the 
third place, the Dzdache testifies very clearly against a , 
parity in the ministry. There were two classes of 
ministers resident in the congregation, “ Bishops and 
Deacons.” The latter were not laymen, nor mere 
stewards of the temporalities of the Church. Both 
classes were required to have the same qualifications. 
They are spoken of together as rendering “the service 
of Prophets and teachers.” The Bishops, as “ Prophets,” 
exercised spiritual authority; the Deacons, while taking 
their appropriate part in ‘the service,’ occupied the 
more humble position of “teachers.” Fourthly, the 
Apostles constituted another distinct class of the minis- 
try. What were their peculiar functions we have no 
means of learning from the Dzdache. All that we 
are told is that they went from place to place, and were 
not to tarry longer than one, or at the most two days, in 
each place. They were to receive food and lodging, and 
to take away with them “nothing but bread enough” to 
last until they reached their next lodging. 

The Apostles and Prophets were evidently not identi- 
cal. <A “true Prophet” might settle among the people 
permanently and claim support from them, but an Apos- 
tle could not stay more than two days. In regard 
to Prophets there is one very peculiar expression in 
the Dzdache. It is translated by the Editors, “‘ Every 
Prophet, proved, true, acting with a view to the mystery 
of the Church on earth, but not teaching to do all that 
he himself doeth, shall not be judged among you; for 
with Gop he has his judgment; for so did the ancient 
Prophets also.” It is a difficult passage, and the Editors’ 
notes do not throw much light upon it. The translation 
runs, ‘‘ Ze mystery of the Church on earth,” and in the 
note it is explained, ‘‘ The service of the Church, which 
is a mystery,” a meaning which the Greek will hardly 
bear. There is no article before ‘“ mystery,” and the 
adjective xoouixdy agrees with ‘‘ mystery,” not with “the 
Church.” Making these changes and retaining the 
rather awkward translation of ody eis, the passage 
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reads, “‘ Acting with a view to an earthly mystery of the 
Church.” The verb zoziy is constantly used in both 
classic and ecclesiastical Greek of celebrating a festival, 
or conducting religious mysteries, and especially for 
offering sacrifices. The word “mystery” is in Greek 
the exact equivalent of the Latin sacvamentum, not, 
however, always in its limited sense, but of any sacra- 
mental rite. The ‘earthly mystery” would be in 
contradistinction to the ‘ heavenly mystery,” with per- 
haps an allusion to our Lorp’s words to Nicodemus 
[.S. Yohkn iii. 12]. The latter part of the sentence is ex- 
plained by the Editor as referring to ascetic practices. 
This is pure conjecture, since there is absolutely nothing 
in the text to lead to it. It seems almost necessary 
to take the three words, xo, xovety, and moet (being 
in such close connection), in the same sense. “ Not 
teaching to do all that he himself doeth,” would then 
refer to the divulging of the sacred mysteries, against 
which there were stringent regulations in the Church 
as early as the time of Tertullian. ‘For so did the 
ancient Prophets,” would, from the context, seem to 
refer rather to their fearless speaking of the truth at 
the bidding of Gop, and their relinquishing of visible 
means of support, and dependence upon the voluntary 
offerings of the devout people of Gop. 

The “ Prophets” would thus seem to have been the 
“ stewards of the mysteries of Gop.” The writer of the 
Didache apparently had this very passage of S. Paul in 
his mind, for he goes on to say, the Prophet “ shall not 
be judged among you, for with Gop he hath his judg- 
ment,” words very similar to those of the Apostle. The 
Prophets are here represented as exercising the priestly 
office, and in another place they are directly called “ your 
high-priests,” or ‘“chief-priests.” The ‘ Bishops” also 
exercised the same office, for it is said, ‘‘ They, too, 
render you the service (or liturgy) of the Prophets.” The 
former were limited to a single congregation, while the 
latter had a recognised authority everywhere in the 
Church, though, if they saw fit, they could settle over 
a single congregation. The “Apostles,” on the other 
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hand, were prohibited from thus settling down in one 
place. 

The genuineness of the Didache is beyond reasonable 
doubt. Its simple moral and doctrinal teaching, and its 
picture of Church practice and discipline are all so natural 
and so true to what we know of the state of the Church 
at the beginning of the II. century as to preclude the 
idea of forgery. 

The date of this document is, with good reason, as- 
signed to a period not later than the middle of the II. 
century. The Editors, however, seem to have been 
carried away by their enthusiasm when contending for 
so early a date as 100 a.p. Perhaps the judgment of 
Bryennios himself was not far from right, who placed it 
between 140 and 160 a.p. The principal argument for 
the earlier date, by the junior Editor of the volume under 
review, is derived from its connection with the Epistle 
of S. Barnabas. He maintains 


it isa presumptive argument for the priority of the teaching to 
Barnabas, that the former is briefer, more uniform in style, more 
orderly in arrangement, more sober in its requirements. 


He justly asserts that ‘these are all marks of origin- 
ality not to be overcome except by strong counter- 
arguments.” Hence he concludes that the Dzdache 
must have been written long enough before the time of 
the Epistle of S. Barnabas for its author to have become 
acquainted with, and to make use of, the Dzdache. 

The Editor, however, entirely overlooks or ignores 
the theory of so distinguished a scholar as Bishop 
Lightfoot, that the matter common to these two docu- 
ments is original with neither, but drawn from a previ- 
ously existing common source, to which the Dzdache 
adhered more closely than S. Barnabas. The Bishop 
concludes that “neither author plagiarises from the 
other.” When we farther take into account that the 
parallel passages of S. Barnabas (with the exception of 
the first quoted by the Editor) are all contained in the 
four last chapters of that epistle, the whole force of the 
argument is removed, even from the Editor’s point of 
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view. Those four chapters have long been suspected 
by critics of forming no part of the original epistle. 
There is quite a difference in language and thought. 
Hefele also testifies that those chapters did not exist in 
the ancient Latin version, though on other grounds he 
attributes them to S. Barnabas. They bear all the 
marks of being a later addition to the Epistle, and are 
so disconnected with what precedes as to receive a sep- 
arate title, ‘‘ Part Second of the Epistle. Concerning 
the Two Ways.” The two parts are awkwardly joined 
by the introductory sentence, ‘“‘ Let us proceed now to 
a second inquiry and instruction.” The argument drawn 
from the supposed use of the Dzdache by the author of 
the epistle attributed to S. Barnabas failing to be sus- 
tained, there is nothing to carry the Dzdache to a date 
earlier than 150 A.D. 

What authority are we to attribute to this document 
in determining matters of Christian practice and doc- 
trine? It is, in connection with other early Christian 
writings, a witness of much importance, but only as a 
witness. It was uniformly placed, by all the early writ- 
ers who name it, in the list of apocryphal books, those 
which might be read in the churches for moral instruc- 
tion and guidance, but had no authority to decide mat- 
ters of doctrine or practice. As such a witness it pre- 
sents to us a picture of many important details in the 
morality, the devotion, and the religious life of the 
Christian in the times immediately subsequent to the last 
of the twelve Apostles. We consider this document to 
be of so much value that we rejoice to see a new and 
enlarged edition put forth, We are convinced that the 
more the Christian community of the present day studies 
the really primitive documents, the more will they be 
imbued with the true spirit of primitive Christianity. 


Wan. W. OLsseEN. 





PROGRESS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH. 


Tiryns. The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 
Tiryns. The results of the latest excavations by 
Dr. Henry ScHLIEMANN, with preface by PRores- 
sor F. Apter, and contributions by Dr. WILLIAM 
DorpFreLtp. 188 woodcuts, 24 plates in chromolith- 
ography, map, and 4 plans. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1885. 


HERE is a natural craving of the human mind for 
accurate knowledge of its own development, which 
extends its inquiries far backward into the past, to learn 


what it has been, and well onward into the future, to 
penetrate the veil of mist which envelops the fate which 
is yet in store for it. 

In times past the latter phase has been manifested in 
various forms ; among the less legitimate, in the science 
of Astrology and Divination, which has had its devotees 
and wise men in abundance. Doubtless, to many minds, 
that form in which the opposite phase chiefly manifests 
itself, the growzng science of Archzology, deserves no 
higher classification; by many its researches will be re- 
garded as equally futile with observations of the stars to 
determine the future, and its conclusions as based upon no 
more rational foundations ; wise gwesses at the truth being 
the most substantial element in each. Unquestionably, 
the enthusiasm of many devotees of this science leads 
them into extravagances of conclusion not warranted 
by the degree of importance and positiveness in their 
discoveries. Yet, wzthout the enthusiasm which is re- 
sponsible for the extravagances, the labor of developing 
these discoveries would scarcely be undertaken; and 
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sober-minded men will find no difficulty in separating 
what is irrational from that which, with one consent, 
they will recognise as truly valuable in establishing the 
facts of prehistoric civilisation. 

The term Archeology has undergone an important 
development in comprehension in later years. It is only 
within the near past that the word has been applied to 
anything déeyonrd the range of antiquarian research 
among the classic ruins of Greek and Roman Art. 
Although the derivation of the word would suggest 
a much wider field of application, yet common usage 
sanctioned its restriction to these comparatively narrow 
limits, until the advance of scientific investigation, and 
more especially the discoveries of modern geological 
research, pointed out the fact that Mother Earth holds 
within her bosom substantial ‘‘ remains” of ages and 
peoples quite as important, in determining the different 
phases of prehistoric civilisation, as those which pertain 
solely to the classic myths and legends of Greece and 
Rome, or the ancient culture of Babylon and Egypt. 

The “stone age” of the older archzologists has been 
pushed back into a remote antiquity, mot so much as 
dreamed of by them in their most irrational moments, and 
a new and undeveloped chapter opened up in archzo- 
logical study. 

This term is still restricted, however, in its application 
to the study of prehistoric man from the remains of 42s 
own handiwork ; but this field is constantly spreading 
out its borders, and, as its expansion progresses, that 
which once furnished the full comprehension of the term 
assumes more and more the aspect of a subdivision of a 
larger and a broader science. 

Classical antiquities, nevertheless, still hold a high 
rank of honor in a branch of study which is yearly 
growing in importance and interest in the minds of 
thoughtful men. To this branch of Archeological re- 
search we must chiefly confine our present observations. 
The broader field, as it spreads out before us at the 
present day, offers much tempting material, in its reve- 
lations of the development of civilisation through the ad- 
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vancing stages of the, so-called, old and new stone, the 
bronze and iron ages down to the days of written his- 
tory; but the demands of space compel us to refrain 
from more than a passing note, here and there, outside 
the range of what we may call Classical Archeology. 

By this title we understand the study of those “re- 
mains” in the different departments of Architecture, 
Sculpture, Pottery, and implements of peace and war, 
which throw light upon those phases of human life and 
progress depicted in the great epics of Greece and Rome. 

The beginning of modern Archzological research in 
this direction may be placed in the latter part of the 
XVIII century, when a French artist sketched the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, and providentially preserved 
for after-generations an accurate, though a crude, repre- 
sentation of those valuable relics of ancient Athens, 
which so soon after perished in the bombardment of the 
city by the Venetians. 

From that date forward researches have been prose- 
cuted with varying degrees of energy and activity, and 
numerous works on Classic Art have been published, 
from time to time, by German, French, and English ex- 
plorers. 

The discovery of Herculaneum in 1720, and of Pom- 
peii in 1748, marked an epoch in archeological study. 
The purely antiquarian spirit gave place to the more 
scientific methods, which formulate the various dis- 
coveries into a connected history of the past. 

The real founder of this method of treating relics— 
Winckelmann—gave a new impulse to this branch of 
investigation; yet his labors, as well as those of his 
immediate disciples in Germany, were chiefly theoretical. 

But while these Germans were inventing theories and 
writing books thereon, the more practical English mind 
saw the necessity of gathering more substantial materials 
upon which to construct them. In 1751, two English- 
men, Revett and Stuart, went to Athens and spent the 
greater part of three years in exploring its ruins, and 
sketching the remains of Art which were brought to light. 
Much valuable material was thus secured, and the 
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results of their labors were presented to the public in a 
work entitled Zhe Antiquities of Athens, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1762, but the fourth more 
than 50 years later (1816). 

Each succeeding decade of the present century has 
been marked by the publication of valuable additions to 
archeological literature. These books are concerned 
chiefly with works of Art pertaining to a purely historic 
period, Grecian sculptures forming a predominant feature 
in their illustrations. 

The last twenty years, however, have been specially 
marked in the rapid strides these researches have made, 
not alone on Grecian ground, but as well in Egypt and 
Babylonia, in Palestine and Rome and England. 

In the latter—chiefly through accident, however—nu- 
merous interesting relics of the Roman occupation have 
been brought to light. At Rome the residence of an 
uncle of Julian the Apostate has been uncovered, and 
interesting information of that period obtained. The 
great Hall of the Vestal Virgins has been excavated, 
and a collection of Anglo-Saxon coins recovered, which 
comprises nearly a thousand pieces bearing the stamps 
of Alfred, Edward, Athelstan, and other ancient mon- 
archs of the British Isles. 

In Palestine, the sites of most of the places of impor- 
tance in Bible history have been located with more or 
less certainty, and in connection therewith information 
collected which will prove of vast service in elucidating 
the sacred narrative. 

But of much greater importance are the results of re- 
cent researches in Egypt and Babylonia. In Babylon, 
Rassam has recovered records which cover a long period 
of its history prior to the capture of the city by Cyrus. 
The sites of two cities of much earlier date than Baby- 
lon have been located and the ruins explored; one of 
those, Sippara, the city of the Sun-god, is believed to 
have been founded before the flood, and to be identical 
with one of the cities of Sepharvaim, mentioned in 2 
Kings. Here, in the ruins of the great temple, was 
found a votive tablet, commemorating a great victory of 
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‘one of the kings of Babylon, the date of which is not 
later than 850 B.c. A terra cotta cylinder is inscribed 
with a record of the battles of King Nabonidus, and the 
repairing of this same temple of the Sun-god by Nar- 
amsin, son of Sargon, the date of which it gives as 
3750 B.C. 

Numerous other relics of extreme antiquity, which 
throw light upon the prehistoric days of Babylonia, 
must be passed by here ; nor can we more than allude to 
the especially valuable discoveries made in Egypt dur- 
ing the past five or six years. 

The most recent of these, the discovery of the great 
store-city of Pithom, has but recently been presented to 
the readers of the Review ina special article. Other 
important facts have been brought to light by the 
“ Egypt Exploration Fund.” 

The work of General Cesnola in Cyprus, the relics 
of his excavations now on exhibition in the City of New 
York, as well as the bitter controversy waged over them 
in recent days, are doubtless so familiar to readers of the 
Review that they will require no further mention here. 

Since 1875, the German Government has been carry- 
ing on excavations in Greece, chiefly at Olympia and 
Pergamon. 

In the former place the discoveries are of special in- 
terest as throwing light upon the famous Olympian 
Games. The entire sacred grove was laid bare, reveal- 
ing, among other interesting relics, the ruins of the 
buildings connected with the games, and the great Tem- 
ple of Zeus, said to have been more imposing than the 
famous Parthenon. The colossal sculptures of the pedi- 
ments of this magnificent pile were all recovered, some 
in a fair state of preservation. These are said to be the 
finest specimens of their class yet recovered from the 
ruins of ancient Greece. The round temple, built by 
Philip of Macedon, was also uncovered and found to be 
fairly well preserved. The grand gymnasium, most mag- 
nificent building of Olympia, was explored, and hundreds 
of inscriptions recovered, many of them referring to the 
Olympian Games. 
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At Pergamon one of the finest and best preserved 
pieces recovered was the frieze of heroic sculpture from 
the great altar, representing the battle of the gods and 
the giants. This piece was executed not later than 
200 B.C. 

The part America has taken in these explorations 
must not be passed by without notice. 

Important results were obtained by the excavations 
carried on for two years at Assos by the Archzological 
Institute of America. The ancient bridge, which was 
uncovered here, is said to be the only example known 
of a Greek bridge. These immense walls, which in 
some parts are nearly perfect to their original height of 
60 feet, date back to the IV century B.c., while many of 
the tombs opened are as old as the VII. Another note- 
worthy feature of this exhumed City is believed to be 
the only specimen of a four-story structure yet dis- 
covered. 

Another party of Americans, known as the “ Wolf 
Expedition,” was sent out from New York about two 
years ago, for the purpose of exploring some of the 
Babylonian ruins. 

The “Egypt Exploration Fund” has also received 
valuable assistance in American money in prosecuting 
its labors at Pithom and Zoan. This was accom- 
plished through the efforts of the Rev. Mr. Winslow, of 
Boston, who gave an account of the work at Pithom in 
the July (1885) number of the Review. 

Even upon our own soil Archzological research has 
not been wanting. The shell heaps of the coast of 
Maine, and the ancient mounds of many of the Southern 
and Western States, have yielded up treasures which are 
considered important as determining to some extent the 
character of prehistoric civilisation on this Western con- 
tinent. 

These are but notes here and there of the activity and 
progress of Archzological research in the immediate 
past. No attempt has been made to present even a full 
synopsis of the labors undertaken, much less of their 
results; but enough has been said to indicate the grow- 
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ing interest in these investigations and the increasing 
importance of the results, as excavations are extended 
beyond the limits of historic deposits. 

To lovers of Homer, however, none of the explora- 
tions mentioned will equal in interest those carried on 
during the past fifteen years by Dr. Henry Schliemann, 
whose latest publication is noted as a heading to this 
article. With most disinterested zeal this man has been 
spending a large fortune, accumulated during a successful 
business career in St. Petersburg, in adding to our know- 
ledge of prehistoric Greece. His wonderful acquisition 
of languages was largely the work of leisure hours 
while in active business life. The study of Greek he 
began as late as his thirty-fourth year, mastering the 
modern tongue, it is said, in less than two months. A 
few more months sufficed to enable him to read classi- 
cal authors with facility, when the //zad and the Odyssey 
became his favorite study. By these he was filled with 
that enthusiasm which has characterised his recent work 
in the archzological field. 

His first publication (1869) was an account of travels 
during which he explored the traditional sites of many 
of the places mentioned by Homer, and believed he had 
located the home of Ulysses in Ithaca. 

The common belief of modern scholars that the narra- 
tives of the //zad and Odyssey are pure fables, gathered 
up by the author from popular tradition, he had never 
accepted, and he now determined to make it the labor 
of his advanced years (he is now in his sixty-fourth 
year) to establish the general historical accuracy of the 
descriptions and localities found in the works of Homer, 
to rescue his two grand epics from the realm of romantic 
fiction, and find for them a resting-place under the aus- 
pices of the Historic Muse. 

To this end he returned, in 1871, to the Troad, where, 
during his former explorations, he had located the site 
of ancient Troy on the plateau of Hissarlik. On this 
site he labored until 1873, making extensive excavations, 
the results of which he published in German in 1874, 
and of which an English version, edited by Dr. Philip 
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Smith, was published in London (1875) under the title 
Troy and its Remains. 

The boldness with which Dr. Schliemann put forth 
his conclusions in this work brought down upon his 
head a storm of ridicule and criticism from Homeric 
critics and scholars; indeed, such a radical departure 
from accepted views, and such a ruthless overturning of 
pet theories—based, it must be confessed, upon extremely 
meagre foundations—could have been expected to do no 
less; and later investigations convinced our author him- 
self that he had been, in some instances, much too rash 
and hasty in his assertions. More reserve, perhaps, in 
the statement of conclusions in this first publication, 
would have inclined scholars of different opinion to give 
his theories more serious and patient consideration. 
The effect of this book upon the minds of scholars in 
general was to convince them, not that he had laid bare 
the homes ofancient Troy, but that he had stumbled upon 
some forgotten village, possibly of the Phoenicians, upon 
whose crumbled ruins the modern Ilium had been built. 

Excavations here were carried to a depth of 50 feet, 
uncovering the natural bed-rock. The plan adopted was 
that of ordinary coal-mining, with shafts and lateral gal- 
leries. Dr. Schliemann believed that he could identify 
the ruins of seven distinct cities built one above another. 
In the seventh, or upper one, he recognised, from 
coins and inscriptions, the £zstorzcal Ilium; and in the 
third the Troy of Homer. Here he found the palace of 
King Priam, the Sczean Gate and the walls of Neptune 
and Apollo. From the palace was obtained a large col- 
lection of vases and royal ornaments of gold and silver. 
Later excavations, the results of which he published 
in the works //zos and 7Zyvoja, led him to modify 
somewhat the conclusions put forth in Zvroy and its 
Remains, though he was confirmed in his opinion that 
he had discovered the genuine ruins of the city of Ho- 
mer. Closer investigation showed that the massive 
walls to which he assigned this honor were part of the 
second instead of the third city, the latter having been 
built up wz¢hzx the former, the old walls having been 
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left as they were found. This, of course, led to some 
confusion as to what belonged to the second and what 
to the third. In the other cases the old ruins had been 
levelled before the new city was begun. 

One feature of these discoveries produced a decided 
impression upon archzologists, and seemed at first to be 
in direct opposition to the generally received ‘“‘ doctrine” 
that civilisation may be traced, in all places which have 
been the abode of man from prehistoric times, through 
the distinct stages represented by the stone, the bronze, 
and the iron ages. In this respect, Dr. Schliemann’s 
excavations at Hissarlik laid bare a riddle for their solu- 
tion. 

Near the surface of these accumulated ruins of un- 
known ages, the ‘‘remains” exhumed were evidently 
the product of a civilisation belonging to a purely 4zs- 
toric period of antiquity. Ata depth of a little more 
than two yards, implements and pottery possessing 
the characteristics of the bronze stage of development 
began to appear. A depth of five yards brought to 
light (as would naturally have been expected if this law 
holds good) distinct evidences of a settlement belong- 
ing to the neolithic or later stone age—axes, hammers, 
and other implements of polished stone and lava, knives 
and saws of flint, and unadorned pottery of rude manu- 
facture ; but xo¢thzng to indicate that the inhabitants pos- 
sessed any knowledge of metal-working. Up to this 
point all was ‘‘as it should be.” But when this distance 
had been doubled the developments were of a most un- 
expected character. The excavators found themselves in 
the midst of an advanced civilisation, which could, by 
no possibility, be assigned to an car/zer stage than that 
through which they had just passed. The finely wrought 
implements and weapons of bronze, and the superior 
quality and finish of the pottery lying here dexea¢h the 
“remains” of a people who had reached no higher de- 
velopment in the arts than the manufacture of rude 
implements of stone, belonged unquestionably to a state 
of civilisation ages in advance of its successor. 

It is not impossible, however, to explain this rather 
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unusual phenomenon without doing violence to the gen- 
eral law already stated; such explanation will be evident 
when we consider that it is not an unheard-of thing, 
even in historic times, to find a civilised people succumb- 
ing to the inroads of a barbarous horde, and the marks 
of their culture giving place to the ruder arts of their 
savage conquerors. But when we recede beyond the 
limits of written history and consider the space of time 
which may have elapsed between the destruction of 
one of these cities and the building of its successor, we 
need not introduce even the element of conquest. 
The desolated site of an advanced civilisation, which 
had yielded to the strange vicissitudes of generations, 
may have offered a tempting resting-place to some 
wandering tribe of Eastern barbarians, and humanity 
begun, as it were, anew its strnggle upward upon the 
scene of its former greatness. 

The next important work of Dr. Schliemann was the 
excavation of Mycene, in the plain of Argos, which he 
*completed in 1876. Here he uncovered the citadel of 
Agamemnon, and explored the treasury of Atreus, com- 
monly called the Tomb of Agamemnon by the natives 
of the present day. He also discovered several other 
tombs; in one of which were a number of bodies, one of 
them remarkable for its covering of large leaves of 
gold. Near the well-known “ Gate of the Lions” he 
also unearthed another treasury, from which were taken 
many interesting relics. The results of these excava- 
tions, which were published in the book J/ycene 
[1878], are chiefly valuable as confirming the Homeric 
account of the characteristics and culture of the Argives. 
More extended notice of them must be omitted here. 

In 1878 and 1879 Ithaca was more thoroughly ex- 
plored, and further excavations made at Troy, the results 
of which appear in the work //zos [1880]. 

Next followed an investigation of the treasure house 
of Orchomenos, and a journey of general observation 
through the Troad, an account of which appeared in a 
Fourncy tn the Troad and Orchomenos [1881]. 

Early in 1882 this indefatigable man renewed his re- 
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wundies on the site of Troy, -_ in his third book 
(Z7oza, 1884) on this fascinating theme corrected what 
he considered the errors of imperfect observation and 
too hasty judgment put forth in the two earlier books, 
Troy and los. 

In estimating the labors of Dr. Schliemann between 
1871 and 1884, it must be remembered that, in addition 
to the time spent in the actual work of travel and ex- 
cavation, he wrote and superintended the publication of 
most of these books in French and German as well as 
English. 

The discoveries at Troy and Mycene had now so 
shaken his faith in the accepted traditions of the “ re- 
mains” of ancient Greece, and so firmly established his 
confidence in his own novel theories, that he could not 
rest idle while a single one remained untested. 

For some time he had been looking with suspicious 
eye upon the Tumulus of Marathon and the tradition 
connected therewith. All authorities admit that the ac- 
cepted story of the burial, ox the field of battle, of the * 
192 Athenian heroes who sacrificed their lives in giving 
to Miltiades his celebrated victory over the Persians at 
Marathon, was a remarkable exception to the established 
Attic custom ; yet this tumulus is commonly believed to 
have been erected over their bodies, as a monument to 
their disinterested patriotism and the generalship of 
Miltiades. 

In February, 1884, Dr. Schliemann proceeded to de- 
molish this theory, by diving into the very midst of this 
so-called house of the dead and bringing to the light 
of day the hidden secrets of its innermost recesses. 
None of the relics common to the ancient tombs of 
Greece were discovered therein, although excavations 
were pushed to a depth below the level of the surround- 
ing plain and finally stopped by reaching water. The 
relics recovered indicated that the building of the mound 
was of more ancient date than the battle of Marathon 
[490 B.c..] The fragments of pottery were of the same 
character as those assigned to the VIII. or IX century 
B.c., and the implements and weapons pointed even to an 
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earlier date. If Dr. Schliemann’s inferences are correct, 
this tumulus had been standing for several centuries 
when Miltiades conquered the Persians on the neighbor- 
ing plain. But whether of earlier date than the battle 
of Marathon or not, the absence of all the usual con- 
tents of a tomb would seem to indicate that it was not 
the durzal place of the 192 heroes, though it may have 
been a cenotaph erected to their memory. This certainly 
would be more in conformity with Attic custom than the 
received tradition, to hold which we are obliged to 
account for a total departure from their rule. 

Immediately after completing the excavations at the 
Tumulus of Marathon, Dr. Schliemann began prepara- 
tions for carrying out a design, which he had entertained 
for a long time, of examining, more thoroughly than had 
yet been done, the ruins of the ancient city of Tiryns, in 
the plain of Argos. 

Beginning on March 15, 1884, work here was con- 
tinued until the heat of summer drove them from the 
field. Operations were again resumed in May, 1885, 
and continued fortwo months. In this work Dr. Schlie- 
mann was assisted by Dr. William Dérpfeld, of the Ger- 
man Archeological Institute at Athens, whose name has 
been lately prominent in connection with the excavations 
at Olympia. 

The results of these extensive excavations have re- 
cently appeared before the American public in the work 
Tiryns, issued by the publishing house of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. This volume is a perfect specimen of 
the book-maker’s art, beautifully printed upon the best 
of paper, superbly illustrated with woodcuts, plans, and 
colored plates, and richly bound. 

The literary plan of the book is, to say the least, un- 
fortunate, though, doubtless, unavoidable. As_ first 
written it did not include the results of the work of the 
present year; but, when nearly ready for publica- 
tion, it was found that these results so modified, and in 
some instances totally changed the conclusions of the 
previous year, that it would be advisable to delay the 
issue of the work, and insert a supplemental chapter, 
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leaving the eriginal composition unchanged. This, of 
course, leads to contradictions and confusion. After 
having studied the body of the work, with its maps 
and plans, one enters upon Chapter VI. and at once 
discovers that new plans must be mastered, and much 
that he has already learned cast aside as erroneous. 
The Preface of the book comes from the pen of Pro- 
fessor F. Adler, of Berlin. It is a learned discussion of 
the bearings of the discoveries at Troy, Mycenz, Or- 
chomenos, and Tiryns, upon the subject of ancient archi- 
tecture, and will well repay a careful perusal. In the 
first chapter Dr. Schliemann discloses the nature of his 
labors and his method of conducting them; and the 
second gives an outline of the history of the plain of 
Argos, with the myths and legends particularly relating 
to “Tiryns. In the third and fourth he describes and 
illustrates with numerous engravings the various objects 
of interest, principally pottery, idols, and stone imple- 
ments, brought to light during the progress of the exca- 
vations. He then resigns the pen to Dr. Dérpfeld, who 
proceeds to develop, in Chapter V., what will gen- 
erally be considered the most important results of the 
work, viz., the plan and construction of the palace in all 
its details. Chapter VI., written also by Dr. Dérpfeld, 
contains the supplemental material brought to light dur- 
ing the excavations of the present year. It unfortu- 
nately gives evidence of great haste in preparation ; 
but this will be readily excused when it is perceived 
how important it was that the book should not be issued 
without a record of this later work. 

Tiryns, now called Paleocastron, is remarkable as be- 
ing one of the oldest, and by far the best preserved, of 
the fortified cities of prehistoric Greece. We find many 
of its kings prominent in the great epics of Homer. 
Connected with its traditional history are the names of 
Proitos, under whom it was fortified ; Megapenthes, Per- 
seus, Hercules, upon whom Eurystheus imposed the 
twelve labors, and the succeeding Heracleide. Tradi- 
tion says that its first name was “Hales, so called from 
the fishermen who first built their huts upon its rocks, 
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Its ruins are universally referred to as the oldest 
specimens of Greek architecture in existence. More 
properly, perhaps, they may be styled the most ancient 
specimens of architecture now visible in Greece; for 
Greek architecture proper may be considered as having 
its origin in the later city of Mycenz, whose walls are 
modelled after those of Tiryns, but exhibit some ad- 
vance in architectural ideas. 

This species of wall is usually designated by the ap- 
pellation ‘‘ Cyclopean,” from a tradition existing among 
the later Greeks that they were built by the Cyclops of 
mythology, a race of giants belonging to Lycia. This 
tradition undoubtedly arose from the immense size and 
weight of the blocks of limestone of which they are built, 
no lesser race than the fabled Cyclops being considered 
equal to the task of placing these immense stones in 
their lofty position. Pausanias, who is the great source 
of information on the early traditions of Argos, com- 
pares them with the famous pyramids of Egypt for their 
colossal proportions and massive structure. 

The term ‘‘Cyclopean” continues to be applied to this 
species of ancient masonry, but the theory as to the 
builders has changed somewhat. That which generally 
obtains at the present day is, that they were constructed 
by the so-called Pelasgians, a race of people who 
occupied the Argolic plain previous to the ancient 
Hellenes. 

Professor Heeren finds that these ‘‘ Pelasgi” came 
from Asia Minor or Syria, and settled in the Pelopon- 
nesus, under the leadership of Inachos, about the year 
1800 B.c.; that they were the founders of the ancient 
State of Argos and the builders of the walls of Tiryns ; 
that, after an occupation of about 300 years, they were 
driven from the Argolic plain by the Hellenes, who 
adopted their general style of architecture, but with 
many improvements, as witness the walls of My- 
cen. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his preface to Dr. Schliemann’s book 
Mycene, objects to both these appellations for this spe- 
cies of masonry : 
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The first (Cyclopean), because it does not inform; the second 
(Pelasgic), because it misleads, for these buildings have no true 
connection with the Pelasgian tribes. 

What they indicate is the handiwork of the great constructing 
race or races, made up of several elements, who migrated into 
Greece and elsewhere on the Mediterranean, from the South and 
East, and who exhibit an usual, though perhaps not an invariable, 
connection with the Poseidon-worship ; a worship with which the 
Cyclopean name is, through the Odyssey, perceptibly associated, 
and which is one of the main keys, as I have long been persuaded, 
wherewith in time to unlock, for Hellenic and Homeric regions, 
the secrets of antiquity. 


He also suggests as a name for these walls, “ until a 
better can be found,” the appellation ‘“‘ Poseidonian.” 

Dr. Schliemann takes up this connection between the 
Cyclops of the Odyssey and Poseidon (Polyphemus was 
the son of Poseidon), and traces the building of the walls 
of Tiryns to the Pheenicians, supporting this theory by 
the many traces of Phcenician influence in that part of 
Greece, in names evidently of Semitic origin, in the iden- 
tity of Hercules, born at Tiryns, with the Pheenician 
god, Melkarth, in the similarity between the walls them- 
selves and those found in Ithaca, Crete, and other locali- 
ties where Phoenician settlements are known to have 
existed, and in the Pheenician origin of many Greek 
words. 

From all of which he concludes: 


We may therefore assume, with great probability, that the gi- 
gantic walls of Tiryns were built by Phoenician colonists; and 
the same is probably the case with the great prehistoric walls in 
many other parts of Greece. 


In regard to which it may be remarked that, however 
sure we may be that there was close intercourse between 
the Phcenicians and the ancient inhabitants of the Ar- 
golic plain, however much their influence may appear in 
Greek nomenclature, religion or mythology (a fact which 
few would question), yet we must remember that there 
were inhabitants of another race in Argos before it was 
visited by Phoenicians, as Dr. Schliemann himself states 
elsewhere : 


13 
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We find incontrovertible evidence of this Pelasgic settlement 
in the names Argos and Larissa, which are Pelasgic. . . . and 
again in the myth of the old Pelasgic moon- and cow-goddess Io, 


daughter of Inachos. 


Now, it does not appear how the clearest evidence of 
Pheenician influence, intercourse, or even settlement in 
prehistoric times, unless the very ear/zest, should also 
prove that these walls were not already built when the 
Phoenicians first set foot in Argos; for it is clear that 
there were people there before them who were capa- 
ble of such building. 

If any traces of distinctively Phenician workmanship 
existed zz the walls themselves, the case would be dif- 
ferent; but such traces Dr. Schliemann will have pointed 
out scarcely to the satisfaction of archeologists who 
hold an opposite theory. The mere resemblance, in 
general structure, to other walls in places where Pheeni- 
cian colonies are known to have existed does not assist 
the argument, unless it can be proved that these others 
were actually of Phoenician workmanship; but is it not 
as difficult to prove this in one case asin the other? If 
the so-called Pelasgians were driven out of Argos by 
the Hellenes, and scattered themselves in other parts of 
Greece and throughout the neighboring islands, as tradi- 
tion states, why may they not have continued, on the 
island of Crete or at Ithaca, while the Phcenicians were 
strangers there as well as in Afgos, the building of such 
walls as they had left behind them in their former home? 
Without the aid of an exact comparative chronology we 
are very much “at sea” in attempting to adduce proof. 

The only point in the argument here which appears 
to bear with any force upon the question at tssue, is the 
conclusion recently put forth by certain archzologists, 
that the lower walls of the temple of Baalbeck, formed 
like the walls of Tiryns, of gigantic blocks of stone, were 
built by Pheenicians. This conclusion is based upon a 
Pheenician inscription lately discovered on the walls of 
Mount Eryx, in Sicily. 

Another point, not mentioned by Dr. Schliemann be- 
cause it had not come to light when he wrote his argu- 
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ment, is noticed by Dr. Dérpfeld in his supplemental 
chapter. The existence of open galleries in the outer 
wall of the fortress at Tiryns has long been known, but 
their purpose has been a matter of great doubt and dis- 
cussion. To set this question at rest, if possible, the 
excavations of the present year were made to include a 
thorough clearing of these galleries, when it was dis- 
covered that several vaulted chambers, which, doubtless, 

served as store-rooms for the palace, are connected with 
each of them. The similarity of these galleries with 
their connecting chambers to those found in the walls of 
Byrsa, at Carthage, seems to Dr. Doérpfeld to be another 

indication that Pheenicians were the builders of the great 
walls of Tiryns. 

A comparison, however, of the two will show at once 
that those of Byrsa are of later date than those at 
Tiryns, or, at least, that the architectural design is an 
advance upon the latter; and it is certainly no zmfossz- 
bz/z¢y that the idea was borrowed from Tiryns by the 
builders of Byrsa. It is, by no means, necessary to 
conclude that the same people built both structures. If 
the Pheenicians built Byrsa it is not improbable that they 
had learned a useful lesson in architecture during some 
of their visits to Tiryns. 

The writer does not presume to express an opinion 
as to the probable builders of the walls of Tiryns; he 
would simply point out what may prove to be some 
weak points in the argument for a Pheenician origin, as 
that argument is presented i in Dr. Schliemann’s book. 

We turn next to the destruction of the ancient city. 
Common tradition places the date subsequent to the 
Persian wars, about 468 B.c. 

It is said, by Pausanias, that both Mycenz and Tiryns 
were destroyed by the Argives through jealousy. Both 
these cities had acquired some fame in consequence of 
having sent four hundred men to the battle of Platea, 
from which the Argives held back. Their names were 
afterward inscribed upon the pedestal of the golden 
tripod which the Spartans offered, as a tythe of the 
spoils, to the Pythian Apollo at Delphi—an ancient relic 
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which may still be seen at the Maidan in Constantinople, 
and on which are found the names Mvxaveg and Tipir@.0u. 
The jealousy aroused by this circumstance is said to 
have led the Argives to expel these people from their 
territory and overthrow their cities. 

Dr. Schliemann, however, quotes at length an argu- 
ment, by Professor Mahaffy, which goes far toward prov- 
ing that this popular tradition, depending largely upon 
the authority of Pausanias, is incorrect; at least he 
shows that there is a strong probability that the de- 
struction of Tiryns and Mycenz dates from a much 
earlier period. 

In support of this quoted argument he also brings 
forward some strong evidence in the pottery and other 
relics recovered from the ruins of the city. At Mycene 
a piece of black lacquered Hellenic pottery was found 
upon which was an inscription known to be of the VI. 
century B.c. The most diligent search failed to bring to 
light a single fragment of this pottery in the palace of 
Tiryns. The vast quantities of terra cotta recovered 
were at least three centuries earlier in date than this 
black ware, which was in common use in the VI. century 
B.c. The ware, therefore, in common use at the time of 
the overthrow was not of later date than the IX. cen- 
tury B.C. 

Again, the numerous images of Hera brought to light 
were in the form of a cow, or of a woman with cow- 
features and horns; but this manner of representing the 
goddess had passed away before the days of Homer, 
the only remnant remaining being the title Bodzuc. 
The images found in Tiryns were therefore decidedly 
pre-Homerte. 

Again, the axes, knives, and arrow-heads of Obsidian, 
recovered from the palace, all of which were of a most 
ancient type, indicate that the inhabitants at the time of 
its destruction were several centuries behind the civili- 
sation of the V. century B.c. 

Another “find,” which evidently does not belong to 
the original palace, is of some importance in determin- 
ing the date of its destruction. This is an antique Doric 
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capital, which is the only thing belonging to a séone pil- 
lar discovered in the ruins; every indication points to 
the use of wood exclusively in that department of the 
structure. How this stone capital came there is some- 
what of a mystery. There are, however, some indica- 
tions that a Doric temple had been erected among the 
ruins of the upper citadel, and the characteristics of this 
capital, as well as some less important remains of the 
same material, point to a date not /a¢er than the V. cen- 
tury B.C. 

These are some of the evidences which indicate a 
much earlier date than that commonly assigned for the 
destruction of the citadel of Tiryns. Dr. Schliemann 
finds that date at the time of the Doric invasion, or the 
return of the Heracleidz, about 1100 B.c. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the ruins them- 
selves. They occupy the lowest of several rocky hills 
rising out of the plain of Argos. To the southwest, at 
the foot of Mt. Pontinos, lies the marsh of Lerna, notor- 
ious for malaria and fevers, against which Dr. Schlie- 
mann found it necessary to fortify himself with a dose of 
four grains of quinine every morning before proceeding 
to his labor at the excavations. 

Between two and three miles away toward the south 
lies the city of Nauplia, on the Argolic gulf. 

The rock upon which Tiryns was built forms a ridge, 
running North and South, about 330 yards in length and 
100 or more in breadth. The highest point, about 60 
feet above the surrounding plain, is at the southern ex- 
tremity, where the “upper citadel” was erected; at the 
northern and lower extremity lies the “lower citadel,” 
and between the two, on a middle level, a section 
separated from each by a heavy wall. The whole was 
inclosed within one vast and continuous fortification. 
The “upper citadel,” Dr. Schliemann believes, has 
never been rebuilt or occupied, except by the supposed 
ancient Doric temple and a later Byzantine church; 
but upon the lower portions a second city, if no more, 
has flourished and passed away. 

The common tradition, to which we have already 
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referred, is that the walls of Tiryns were built for King 
Proitos by seven Cyclops, whom he brought from Lycia 
for the purpose, their race being noted builders. They 
are composed of immense blocks of rough limestone, 
taken from a quarry not far away on the road to 
Nauplia. 

It is probably owing to the size and roughness of 
these blocks that the walls have stood for so many cen- 
turies practically unharmed. The solidity of the struc- 
ture, resting as it does upon the natural rock, prevented 
its overthrow from natural causes; and the roughness, as 
well as the size of the blocks, as Dr. Schliemann very 
justly observes, prevented later generations from carry- 
ing them away to build the less massive structures in 
other parts of the plain. It was easier to take the raw 
material from the original quarry. 

Professor Adler says, in his preface, that he has him- 
self measured stones in the lower walls from 9g to 10 feet 
in length, 4 to 5 feet in height, and extending into the 
wall, probably, an equal distance. Blocks like these, 
therefore, contain from 144 to 250 cubic feet of solid lime- 
stone. Dr. Schliemann gives the average size as above 
6 feet in length by 3 in height. The mean thickness of 
the walls is 24 feet, the gveazest 50 feet, and the estimated 
original height about 50 feet. 

These general features of the outer walls have been 
well known for ages, as large portions of them have 
never been destroyed or hidden from view. 

Dr. Schliemann has turned his attention chiefly to 
excavating the interior of the “ upper citadel,” which has 
never been considered worthy of any special attention. 
He thought otherwise, and the results of his labors show 
that he was right, always allowing that his conclusions 
therefrom are correct, and in this case there seems to be 
no good reason for doubting them. 

These interior walls of the ‘upper citadel” he had 
taken for the house-walls of the inhabitants and founda- 
tions of temples, in his first partial examination in 1876. 
But after consideration upon their Cyclopean character, 
as seen in their lower courses, he was led to question 
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the correctness of this conclusion; a doubt which re- 
sulted in the recent thorough excavation of the entire 
“upper citadel.” 

These excavations have disclosed nearly the complete 
ground-plan of a prehistoric palace, a discovery which 
will materially change the ideas of archeologists in 
many important particulars in regard to the details of 
ruins previously examined; for at Troy, Mycenz, and 
elsewhere, the remains of heavy walls within the citadel, 
belonging evidently to the most important building of 
the enclosure, have been regarded as the foundations of 
temples. 

In Troy the different strata of débris were too con- 
fused, and in all former excavations the ruins have been 
found too imperfect in outline, to reveal very clearly the 
exact nature of the structures which they have sup- 
ported ; but in Tiryns the outline, in all important parti- 
culars, is so complete that it is no very difficult matter to 
recognise a royal palace, as described by Homer ; for, 
although he never attempted to give a continuous, de- 
tailed description of such a structure, yet the a//ustons 
are so abundant, especially in the Odyssey, that scholars 
have felt justified in constructing from them a complete 
palace ; each commentator, however, somewhat after his 
own private judgment and taste. 

Many disputed points in these ideal structures will be 
practically settled by a careful study of these well-pre- 
served ruins of the royal palace of Tiryns. 

It must be remembered, however, that, although the 
ground-plan of the Palace can be plainly seen in most 
places, yet none of the walls are standing to a height 
exceeding about three feet from the floors, and in most 
cases only the lower course of stones remains in place. 
The character of the upper structure consequently re- 
mains largely a matter of conjecture, except that part of 
it which can be readily inferred from the great thresholds, 
which for the most part lie in their original position and, 
from the marks upon them, reveal the general character 
of the gates and doors, from the bases of pillars and 
pilasters, many of which are unharmed, and also from 
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the great mass of débris which covered the well-pre- 
served floors of the various rooms to a depth of several 
feet. 

Excavations, which were extended in some places be- 
low the floors of the original Palace, indicate that even 
this ancient building was erected over the ruins of a still 
earlier structure, the character of which has not been 
determined. This would agree with the tradition that 
an old settlement called Haleis occupied the rock be- 
fore the citadel of Tiryns. 

The current belief that there were two “ grand en- 
trances’”’ to the fortress has been shown to be an error ; 
but the excavations of the present year have laid bare a 
postern entrance for foot-passengers only, which leads 
by a long and winding stairway through the Western 
wall up to the ‘middle citadel,” from which another 
stairway, discovered before, communicates with the 
Palace above. This newly discovered passage is 
vaulted for a part of the way, and then passes on be- 
tween the massive walls of the fortress and those of 
the interior Palace; 65 steps at the lower end are still 
in place; above this it has entirely disappeared, so that 
even its point of termination is a matter of conjecture. 

The single ‘“ grand entrance” to the fortress lies 
about midway in the Eastern wall ; to this a ramp, about 
fifteen feet wide, embattled with large blocks of stone, 
leads up from the North along the outside of the fortress 
wall. The entrance, an open passage in the great wall, 
about eight feet wide, was protected by a tower on the 
North side. In approaching, therefore, an assailant was 
forced to expose to the defenders his right or unshielded 
side, a common device in ancient fortresses. This tower 
is still standing to a height of nearly 25 feet. 

Within the great wall the way to the “ upper citadel” 
rises still to the South, passing between the outer and 
the main palace wall. 

About 50 feet from the entrance stood a massive fold- 
ing gate, filling up the entire passage. The enormous 
stone threshold, nearly five feet broad by ten in length, 
still lies in its original position, and upon it are yet stand- 
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ing the great door-posts of breccia, more than four feet 
broad, three in depth, and ten in height. The gates 
were probably of wood, as evidences of their destruc- 
tion by fire are plainly seen on the surrounding stone- 
work. 

Further on the way opens out into a large court, 
which occupies the Southeast corner of the fortress. On 
the Western side of this court stands the great Pro- 
pylzum to the “ upper citadel.” 

A break in the outer wall to the South of this open 
court led to the supposition that here had been a 
second grand entrance to the fortress; but the excava- 
tions of 1885, during which nearly the entire circuit of 
the outer wall was laid bare to the foundation, have 
shown that it was originally continuous in this place, 
with no opening by which to reach the plain below. 

In the great Propylaum we recognise the apd6vpor of 
Homer in the palace of Odysseus. An examination of 
its ground-plan, which is well preserved, shows that, in 
all important features, the ancient corresponds closely 
with the historical or modern Greek structure. The 
evidence here is not sufficient to indicate the exact de- 
tails of the upper structure, but a comparison between 
the data furnished and the better known historical Pro- 
pylza will prove an interesting study to the architect. 
It was evidently constructed of wood, after the manner 
of temples zx anfzs, and indicates the correctness of the 
theory that the later stone structures were developments 
of an older wooden model. In this place, also, the clear- 
est evidence of an older building was discovered, in 
foundations still lying beneath the floor, which have no 
connection with the later structure. 

The character of most of the buildings which sur- 
rounded the great court of the Palace, into which the 
Propyleum opened, could not be determined with any 
degree of certainty, since a land-slide on the West and 
the erection, in later years, of a Byzantine Church on 
the South, have obliterated all traces of their outline. 

On the North side stood the south wall of the Palace, 
midway in which we find the apd6vpoy r7¢ avazs of the 
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Homeric palace. This is substantially a reproduction, 
on a smaller scale, of the great Propylazum. 

Beyond this we find ourselves in the outer court of the 
men’s apartments, 7 avay mentioned by Homer. This 
is paved with a concrete of lime and pebbles which is 
well preserved. One of the chief objects of interest to 
be seen here is the great altar, corresponding to the 
familiar altar of Zeus in the palace of Odysseus. The 
excavations of 1885 revealed also a sacrificial pit in con- 
nection with this altar. 

We come next to the most important part of the 
Palace, the Jen's Hall, consisting of three parts: the 
vestibule (7 diWovea dauatos), the ante-room (6 apddouog), 
and the Men’s Hall proper (76 uweyapoyv). The latter is 
an immense room, nearly forty feet long by thirty-two 
broad. The bases of four pillars, surrounding the large 
circular hearth in the middle of this room, show the 
means by which its great roof was supported, and afford 
a fruitful source for conjecture as to the architectural plan 
upon which this covering was constructed, and, in con- 
nection therewith, the manner in which light was ob- 
tained; since this hall was entirely surrounded by other 
apartments, it will be seen that the builders had some- 
what of a problem to solve. We may readily perceive 
how it cou/d be solved, but the data given, upon which 
to decide how it was solved, are so slight that we would 
not venture to express an opinion as to the correctness of 
the author’s conjecture that the basilica form, or cleres- 
tory, was employed. The floor of this hall shows an 
attempt at artistic decoration. On the concrete may be 
plainly seen a pattern scratched in squares, with distinct 
traces of at least two colors, blue and red. The side 
walls were covered first with a coating of clay, then 
‘faced ” with good lime plaster, and decorated in colors. 

The minute and careful description of this hall, with 
its ante-room and vestibule, given by Dr. Dérpfeld in 
chapter V., will repay careful study and comparison with 
Homeric allusions. 

In connection with these apartments we find one note- 
worthy feature which must not be omitted from this 
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sketch. A genuine bath-room, connected with the 
men’s hall by a corridor on the West. Over this remark- 
able discovery the author exclaims, in raptures: 


Who could have imagined that we should ever find one of the 
rooms in which Homeric heroes actually bathed and anointed 
themselves ! 


But here it is, nevertheless. Its floor consists of one 
immense stone about 13 feet long by 10 in breadth, and 
averaging more than 2 feet in thickness. It is so dressed 
upon the upper side, with a raised rim around the entire 
circuit, that the bather had only to empty his tub upon 
the floor and the water disappeared through a channel 
cut in one corner, which connected, by a stone pipe in the 
wall with a box-drain of terra cotta outside. It was 
afterward found that this drain was but part of a com- 
plete system of drainage, running throughout the Palace. 

Dr. Dérpfeld believes that they recovered a fragment 
of one of the bathing-tubs of terra cotta used in this bath- 
room. But the piece discovered forms such a small frac- 
tion of the ¢ué restored, as shown in the colored plate, 
that we must confess to some doubt as to whether it 
might not have been, equally well, a fragment of almost 
any other vessel the imagination can picture. 

There can be little doubt, however, about the bath- 
room itself. It would be a very difficult matter to account 
for its peculiar construction on any other hypothesis; nor 
can we doubt that even Homeric heroes found the ad- 
vantage and necessity of such an apartment. This dis- 
covery is certainly one of the most interesting laid before 
us in the book. 

To the East of the Men’s Hall, and entirely separated 
from tt (a fact which throws some light upon a disputed 
point in regard to the Homeric palace), we find the wo- 
men’s apartments. These consist of a court, vestibule, 
and main hall, but with no ante-room. They were con- 
structed on the same general plan as the men’s apart- 
ments, but on a smaller scale; and connected with them, 
in the northeast corner of the enclosure, we find the 
6aAauo., one of which was the treasure-room. Of these, 
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and all the minor rooms of the palace, the author gives 
a minute and interesting description in Chapter V. 

A comparison of this brief outline with Homer’s allu- 
sions to the Palace of Odysseus, will show that there is 
good ground for Dr. Schliemann’s belief that he has laid 
bare the foundations of the Prehistoric Palace of the 
Kings of Tiryns. 

The next important feature of these discoveries de- 
manding notice is found in the materials used, and the 
manner in which they were prepared and put together. 
On all these points erroneous opinions have been cur- 
rent; in fact, the Jater developments of 1885 show that 
some of those expressed in the earlier chapters of this 
book itself are incorrect. Stone was, of course, the chief 
material employed, and three varieties are noticed. The 
hard limestone, which predominates, was cut from quar- 
ries on the road to Nauplia. 

It has been commonly believed that the main walls of 
the fortress were built of blocks in the rough state in 
which they were dug from the quarry and laid up w7¢h- 
out mortar, the crevices between them being filled in 
with broken pieces of stone. The same statement is also 
made in the earlier parts of this book, though Prof. 
Adler, in his preface, ventures the conjecture that more 
careful examination will show 


that in the construction of all so-called Cyclopean walls, a strong 
mortar of loam, or potter’s clay, was used as bedding material, 
which facilitated the laying, etc. . . . but dried up afterward, 
and, by being gradually washed away, finally disappeared. 


The excavations of 1885 proved the truth of this con- 
jecture for, in the lower courses of the outer wall, dis- 
tinct traces were found of a clay mortar mixed with straw. 
It was discovered also that, even in the heavier walls, 
some attempt had been made at “dressing” the im- 
mense blocks. One side, and sometimes more, was 
found to be rudely “ faced” with a pick-hammer, while 
drill-holes in the sides of some, and down the corners 
of others, showed that many blocks had been split for 
“faces.” This was done, undoubtedly, by driving plugs 
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of snend into ihn pent ora Ww yhen the application of 
water would cause a sufficient swelling of the wood to 
rend the block. 

The stones used for axztz blocks and pillar bases had 
been prepared by sawzng, the usual curved lines made 
by a saw being plainly seen upon their faces. Sockets 
in the thresholds, for the pivots of the door-frames, and 
many of the dowel holes, had evidently been made with 
a hollow augur, as a round core was found still standing 
in the bottom of some. In cases, however, where the 
softer sandstone had been used, these holes had been 
cut out square with some other instrument. 

The second variety of stone employed was breccia, a 
conglomerate of pebbles. It was found only in a few 
steps and pillar bases, and in the immense door-posts of 
the main gate, already described. Large beds of this 
conglomerate are found near Mycene, and it is supposed 
that they furnished the material used here. 

A third variety was also found in the lower step to 
the vestibule of the Men’s Hall and in a few ane blocks 
of common sandstone; where it came from is uncertain; 
none is known to exist in the neighborhood of Tiryns. 

Wood was used in the doors, door-posts, pillars, pi- 
lasters, wainscoting, and roofing timbers, and longitudi- 
nal beams were inserted in the side walls. 

That a large quantity of this material entered into the 
original structure is evident from the distinct traces of an 
immense conflagration throughout every portion of the 
palace ; the spaces left by longitudinal beams in the walls 
may still be seen; charred fragments of some of the 
pivots of the door-posts were found in their sockets ; and 
wherever this theory would bring wood into contact 
with stone or brick, evidences of having been subjected 
to an intense heat are clearly seen; w hile for those parts 
of the building specified no trace of any other construc- 
tion can be found. There is good reason to believe, 
therefore, that where Dr. Dérpfeld assumes wood to have 
been the material employed, his conjecture is correct. 

The use of some metal as sheathing for the wood of 
the doors, wainscoting, etc., is also surmised. But as 
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no » distinet evidence of its presence was dieccwned in 
the ruins, it may be concluded that this was not the case. 
Although it is not zwzposszble that such metal may have 
been removed previous to the burning of the palace, yet 
it is to be considered whether, in so vast a structure, 
there must not have been left, even in that case, some 
slight vestiges of its former presence. Whereas the 
only relic of metal (used in the building itself) is a cap 
of bronze belonging to the pivot of a door- -post. From 
this it is concluded that all these pivots were shod with a 
bronze cap, but other remains of metal there were none. 

The employment of clay was also extensive. It was 
used in the floors, as a foundation for the lime concrete ; 
on the side walls, to level the surface preparatory to re- 
ceiving the facing of lime plaster; in mortar for the heavy 
walls; as a coating for the roof (?); and in sun-baked 
bricks, of which the upper part of the interior walls was 
constructed. These bricks contain straw, and as found 
are fire-baked; but Dr. Dérpfeld enters into an extensive, 
and in most particulars satisfactory, argument to show 
that this was done, not in the original preparation of the 
material, but in the conflagration which destroyed the 
palace. 

The discovery of another important material goes far 
toward settling the controversy as to whether the an- 
cient Greeks had any knowledge of /¢me. It was found 
here in abundance and well preserved, both in the con- 
crete pavement of the rooms and in the plaster “ facing” 
of the side walls. 

The “treatment” of these side walls next demands 
some notice. From the fragments of lime plaster re- 
covered, it is evident that these primitive people had 
some knowledge and appreciation of decorative art; 
much more, doubtless, than is commonly believed. 

The bulk of the fragments of plaster were taken from 
the débris with which the various rooms were filled. In 
many places small portions still adhered to the standing 
walls, but in only one place, on the walls of the woman’s 
hall, had any trace of co/or been preserved. But this 
One piece was sufficiently extensive, not only to show 
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where the pieces of decorated pinater found in the débria 
belonged, but as well to give a fairly correct idea as to 
the A/an of decoration. 

From this it would appear that above a dado or wain- 
scoting of stone or wood, about 2 feet in height, the 
plaster had been colored, in some instances “solid” and 
in others with elaborate figures and patterns. This 
decorated portion was in the form of a broad band run- 
ning around the entire circuit of the walls. 

Most of the fallen fragments found in the accumulated 
débris had lost all trace of color; but where pieces were 
found with their faces downward, and well covered be- 
neath the débris, the colors remained in a fair state of 
preservation; in fact, a slight moistening served to 
bring them out with nearly their original brilliancy. 
Five colors only appear to have been used—black, 
white, yellow, blue, and red. No mixed or compound 
colors occur. 

It is also evident that the method of application was 
free-hand, the outline having first been drawn with a 
pencil. On many pieces these pencil-marks are distinctly 
visible beneath the paint. Especially is this the case in 
the instance of what many will regard as the most re- 
markable of these recovered figures. 

Seven separate pieces, when fitted together, are found 
to present nearly the complete figure of a bull, running 
at full speed, with a man evidently practising gymnastics 
upon his back. The entire figure is about 18 inches long 
and 12inheight. The figures are painted in white upona 
back-ground of blue, and the shading is done in red with 
some lines inblack. The artist had evidently made several 
attempts at ‘‘ posing ” his outline before he was satisfied 
with his “ effects ;” for enough of the final coloring has 
disappeared to reveal the presence beneath of several 
tails, with differing elegancies of curve, as well as numer- 
ous legs and hoofs. The minute and artistic descrip- 
tion of this figure given in the book is worthy of special 
attention. We find it also reproduced in gold upon 
the outside cover of the volume. 

The most important of these fragments of decorated 
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plaster are reproduced in 9 colored plates, and full descrip- 
tions of them will be found in the body of the work, 
One of the patterns illustrated corresponds very closely 
in design to the sculptured ceiling recovered from Or- 
chomenos. 

Another “find” connected with the treatment of the 
side walls is of great importance, since it practically de- 
cides one of the Homeric “ discussions.” In describing 
the Palace of Alkinoos, Homer speaks of a frieze of 
Kyanos (Opvyxdg xvadvow). This xtdavog has usually been 
iioigwaned ‘blue steel ;” though some scholars, notably 
Lepsius and Helbig, hold that it was either the natural 
lapis lazuli or an artificial blue glass, choosing the latter 
as the material probably alluded to by Homer. This 
opinion is confirmed by an alabaster frieze found by Dr. 
Schliemann in the vestibule of the Men’s Hall at Tiryns. 
It consists of several slabs of alabaster, constructed 
into a frieze on the plan of metopes and triglyphs. Parts 
of these are sufficiently well preserved to indicate the 
general design of the whole work. The important feat- 
ure of the piece is the d/ue glass, or Kyanos, with 
which the figures are inlaid. Many of these pieces still 
remain in place, and in the “restored” plate which Dr. 
Dérpfeld lays before us we may perceive a companion 
to the Homeric frieze of Kyanos in the Palace of Alki- 
noos. 

We would be glad to give a more particular descrip- 
tion of many of the interesting relics recovered here, for 
the benefit of those readers of the Review who may not 
meet with the book itself; but space forbids. We have 
already drawn out this article far beyond the limits of 
our original intention, and must bring it to a close witha 
brief survey of the pottery and images described by Dr. 
Schliemann in Chapters III. and IV. He distinguishes 
between the pottery found in the oldest débris and 
that belonging distinctively to the Palace of the Kings. 
That presented in Chapter III. was recovered from the 
very lowest strata, and is supposed to be the remains 
of the settlement of fishermen called Haleis which pre- 
ceded the Palace and its Cyclopean walls. 
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The first class of pottery represented here is that of 
terra-cotta vases of rude workmanship, having excres- 
cences at the sides, with vertical perforations, for the 
purpose of suspension. 

In the /owes¢t débris at Zvoy large numbers of this 
class were found, but elsewhere only a few specimens 
here and there in the very oldest ruins have been re- 
covered. It is worthy of note, however, that the “ finds” 
of this distinct class have been widely separated, scattered 
throughout nearly every country of Western Europe. 

The query is naturally suggested, Did this prehistoric 
correspondence in works of art come from an indepen- 
dent, spontaneous development in races widely separated ? 
or was there a more intimate connection than has yet 
come to light between these different parts of the an- 
cient world? 

Most of the pottery which Dr. Schliemann assigns to 
the older settlement is in a fragmentary state. Some is 
made of the coarsest clay, with pebbles protruding from 
the surface ; other specimens had been dipped in a finer 
clay before baking and polished, from which they have 
received a lustrous red or black finish. Hand-made 
work predominates, yet some specimens were found 
which indicate that even these very earliest settlers on 
the rock of Tiryns had some practical knowledge of 
the potter’s wheel. Little attempt at decoration is found 
on any, although some specimens are marked with white 
lines and spirals, and others have bands of clay orna- 
ments moulded upon their outer surface. Every type 
discovered has it companion in Troy, Mycene, and other 
ancient ruins. 

No remains of metals were found, but some of the 
stone relics have a polish, which Dr. Schliemann thinks 
could not have been obtained without the aid of bronze 
tools. In this class of objects are the polishing-stones 
used in finishing clay vessels, some of black or red 
marble and others of black granite. The knives of obsid- 
ian were symmetrical and double edged, similar to those 
found in Troy; but the arrow-heads were of a much 
ruder manufacture, like those of silex found in France 
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in the cave dwellings of the age of the Mammoth. 
From the chips and half-formed implements found in 
abundance, it is evident that these articles were manu- 
factured upon the spot, but from raw material imported 
from other parts, no native obsidian having been found 
in the neighborhood of the Argolic plain. 

Corn-bruisers of various stones, immense hammers 
without handles, and cone-shaped spinning-whorls of 
bluestone and terra-cotta were found in abundance, but 
are simply repetitions of the finds in Troy, Mycenz, and 
other previous excavations. 

The adsence of the black lacquered Hellenic pottery 
from the Palace, and the argument for an earlier date 
for the destruction of the city which Dr. Schliemann 
bases thereon, has already been noted. 

For convenience of consideration, the relics unearthed 
in the Palace are divided by the author into several dis- 
tinct classes. The first, that decorated with geometric 
designs, he concludes could not have been of native 
manufacture, on account of its striking dissimilarity to 
the bulk of the “finds,” both in the kind of clay of 
which it is composed and the manner in which it had 
been baked, as well as in the style of decoration. He be- 
lieves it to be of Phoenician workmanship, and to have 
been imported into Tiryns by those omnipresent mer- 
chants. 

In the head-cloth worn by many of the female figures 
with which these vases are adorned, we recognise the 
Homeric xaavarpy or the xp7deuvor, with which Penelope 
veiled her face when she appeared before the suitors. 

Among the fragments of the second, third, and fourth 
classes, those decorated with glossy white figures, those 
with birds and stags, and those with marine animals, are 
many very interesting specimens which cannot be noted 
here. Evidence of very early Phoenician traffic is again 
found in the large class covered with spiral ornaments. 
The long list included in the miscellaneous class of terra- 
cotta relics must also be omitted, and a few words de- 
voted to the idols. 

Those described by Dr. Schliemann in Chapter IV. 
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are of two classes: First, the rudest kind of clay images, 
representing female figures, which belong to an antiq- 
uity far more remote than those found in Troy and 
Mycenz. Their evident common use at the time the 
city was destroyed, and the great difference between 
them and the decorated pottery as works of art, would 
indicate a faithfulness to the traditions of their religion, 
even in the form of its idols, which is by no means 
peculiar to Tiryns. 

The second class is the cow-idol, a representation of 
Hera, of which large numbers were found in all parts of 
the Palace. They have already been noticed in con- 
nection with the question of the date of the destruction 
of the city. 

The later excavations of 1885 brought to light two 
other deities not mentioned in connection with the ear- 
lier ‘‘ finds.” One single specimen was unearthed of a 
terra-cotta image, representing a woman holding a bird 
upon her lap, which was undoubtedly intended for 
Aphrodite. A large number of images were also 
brought to light which represent a woman holding in 
her arms the animal sacred to Demeter—the pig. 

In reference to the stone articles recovered, the most 
important of which have been mentioned in other con- 
nections, Dr. Schliemann very justly remarks: 


If the primitive pottery described in the foregoing pages should 
not suffice to convince us that the Palace of Tiryns was destroyed 
in prehistoric times, we must yield to the additional evidence 
afforded by the countless knives and arrow-heads of obsidian. 


However much we may differ from some of the con- 
clusions put forth in this volume, it cannot be denied 
that a vast amount of valuable material is here presented 
for the consideration of Homeric scholars, and much 
which will materially alter current theories in regard to 
many of the details of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

There is not the opportunity for doubt in this case 
that exists in Dr. Schliemann’s location of the site of an- 
cient Troy. No question of this nature is involved ; he 
has simply laid bare the details of an acknowledged pre- 
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Homeric citadel and Royal Palace; and archzologists, as 
well as scholars in general, will not be slow to recognise 
the valuable service he has rendered classical scholar- 
ship, and to accord him the honor due to one who de- 
votes his life and fortune, with no hope of recompense 
save that which is purely subjective, to the cause of 


knowledge and Classic Art. 
Scott B. Ratusun. 























THE BOOK ANNEXED: ITS CRITICS AND 
ITS PROSPECTS. 


I. 


The Book Annexed to the Report of the Fotnt Com- 
mittee on the Book of Common Prayer Appointed 
by the General Convention of 1880. Philadel- 
pita: 1883. 


Notification to the Dioceses of the Alterations and 
Additions in the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. Proposed in the General Convention 
of 1883, and to be acted upon at the General Con- 
vention of 1886. 


The Book Annexed to the Report of the Foint Com- 
mittee on the Book of Common Prayer, as Modified 
by the Action of the General Convention of 
1883. 


IRST, last, and always this is to be said with respect 

to the revision of the American Common Prayer, 

that unless we can accomplish it with hearty good feel- 

ing, the attempt at improvement ought to be abandoned 
altogether. 

The day has gone by when new formularies of wor- 
ship could be imposed on an unwilling Church by edict, 
and although under our carefully guarded system of 
ecclesiastical legislation there is little danger of either 
haste or unfairness, we must bear it well in mind that 
something more than “a constitutional majority of both 
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houses” is needful if we would see liturgical revision 
crowned with real success. Of course absolute una- 
nimity is not to be expected. Every improvement that 
the world has seen was greeted at its birth by a chorus 
of select voices sounding the familiar anthem, “ The 
old is better ;” and the generation of those, who, in the 
sturdy phrase of King James’s revisers, “ give liking 
unto nothing but what is framed by themselves, and 
hammered on their anvil” will be always with us. But 
substantial unanimity may exist, even when absolute 
unanimity is impossible, and if anything like as general 
a consent can be secured for revision in 1886 as was 
given to it in 1883, the friends of the movement will 
have good reason to be satisfied. 

That there has been, since the publication of the 
“ Book Annexed as Modified,” a certain measure of re- 
action against the spirit of change must be evident to 
all who watch carefully the pulse of public opinion in the 
Church. Whether this reaction be as serious as some 
imagine, whether it have good reasons to allege, and 
whether it be not already giving tokens of spent force ; 
are points which in the present paper will be touched 
only incidentally, for the writer’s purpose is rather 
irenic than polemical, and he is more concerned to re- 
move misapprehensions and allay fears than to seek the 
fading leaf of a controversial victory. 





LIMITATIONS. 


No estimate of the merits and demerits of the Book 
Annexed can be a just one that leaves out of account the 
limitations under which the framers of it did their work. 
These limitations were not unreasonable ones. It was 
right and proper that they should be imposed. There is 
no good ground for a belief that the time will ever come 
when a “ blank cheque,” to borrow Mr. Goschen’s mer- 
cantile figure, will be given to any company of liturgical 
revisers to fill out as they may see fit. But the mould- 
ers of forms, in whatever department of plastic art their 
specialty lies, when challenged to show cause why their 
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work is deficient in symmetry or completeness, have an 
undoubted right to plead in reply the character of the 
conditions under which they labored. The present in- 
stance offers no exception to the general rule. In the 
first place, a distinct pledge was given in the House of 
Deputies, in 1880, before consent to the appointment of 
the Joint Committee was secured, that in case such per- 
mission to launch a movement in favor of revision as was 
asked for were to be granted, no attempt would be made 
seriously to change the Liturgy proper, namely, the Office 
of the Holy Communion. 

The question was distinctly asked by a clerical deputy 
from the Diocese of Maryland,* Do you desire to modify 
the Office of the Holy Communion? and it was as dis- 
tinctly answered by the mover of the resolution under 
which the Joint Committee was finally appointed, No, 
we do not. It is true that such a pledge, made by a 
single member of one House, could only measurably con- 
trol the action of a Joint Committee in which both Houses 
were to be represented; but it is equally plain that the 
maker of the pledge was in honor bound to do all in his 
power to secure the observance of its terms. 

Let this historical fact be noted by those who are dis- 
posed to complain that the Joint Committee did not pull 
to pieces and entirely rearrange the Anglo-Scoto-Amer- 
ican Office, which now for a long time and until quite 
recently we have been taught to esteem the nearest 
possible approach to liturgical perfection. 

Under this same head of “limitations” must be set 
down the following resolutions passed by the Joint Com- 
mittee itself, at its first regular meeting: 


Resolved, That this Committee asserts, at the outset, its convic- 
tion that no alteration should be made touching either statements 
or standards of doctrine in the Book of Common Prayer. 

Resolved, That this Committee, in all its suggestions and acts, 
be guided by those principles of liturgical construction and ritual 
use which have guided the compilation and amendments of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and have made it what it is. 





* The Rev. Dr. Orlando Hutton, 
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It was snaniiatly lead, under resolutions like 
these, to depart very widely from established precedent, 
or in any serious measure to disturb the foundations of 
things. 

The first of them shut out wholly the consideration of 
such questions as the reinstatement of the Athanasian 
Creed or the proposal to make optional the use of the 
word “‘regenerate” in the Baptismal Offices; while the 
other forbade the introduction of such sentimental and 
grotesque conceits as ‘‘An Office for the Blessing of 
Candles,” “An Office for the Benediction of a Life- 
boat,” and “‘ An Office for the Reconciliation of a Lapsed 
Cleric.” * 

Still another very serious limitation, and one espe- 
cially unfriendly to that perfectness of contour which we 
naturally look to see in a liturgical formulary, grew out 
of the tender solicitude of the Committee for what may 
be called the vested rights of congregations. There was 
a strong reluctance to the cutting away even of what 
might seem to be dead wood, lest there should ensue, 
or be thought to ensue, the loss of something really 
valuable. 

It was only as the result of much painstaking effort, 
and only at some sacrifice of literary fastidiousness, that 
the Committee was enabled to report a Book of which it 
could be said that, while it added much of possible en- 
richment, it took away almost nothing that had been in 
actual possession.t There could be no better illustration 
of this point than is afforded by certain of the alterations 
proposed to be made in the Order for Evening Prayer. 

The Committee felt assured that upon no point was 
the judgment of the Church likely to be more unanimous 
than in approving the restoration to their time-honored 
home in the Evening Office of Alagnificat and Nunc 
dimittzs, and yet so unwilling were they to displace Bo- 
nun est confitert and Lenedic anima mea from positions 





* Priest's Praver-Book. Fifth — mn, pp. 238, 243, 281. 
+ The Prayer for Imprisoned Debtors is believer i to be the only formulary actually 
dropped, 
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they have only iciiasiad since 1789, that they authorised 
the unquestionably clumsy expedient of printing three 
responds to each Lesson. 

Probably a large majority of the Committee would 
have preferred to drop Bonum est confitert and Benedic 
antma mea altogether, retaining Caxtate Domino and 
Deus mtsereatur as the sole alternates to the two Gospel 
canticles, as in the English Book, but rather than have a 
thousand voices cry out, as it was believed they would 
cry out, ‘‘ You have robbed us,” the device of a second 
alternate was adopted, to the sad defacement of the 
printed page. It may be charged that in thus choosing 
the Committee betrayed timidity, and that a wise bold- 
ness would have been the better course; but if account 
be taken of the attitude consistently maintained by Gen- 
eral Convention toward any proposition for the change of 
so much as acomma in the Prayer Book, during a period 
of fifty years prior to the introduction of the Book An- 
nexed, it will perhaps be concluded that for the char- 
acterisation of the Committee’s policy timidity is scarcely 
so proper a word as caution. 


SPECIAL CRITICISMS. 
(a) Foreign. 


As there is reason to believe that opinion at home 
has been very considerably affected by foreign criticism 
of the Book Annexed, it will be well at this point to give 
some attention to what has been said in English jour- 

nals in review of the work thus far accomplished. The 
more noteworthy of the foreign criticisms are those con- 
tained in Zhe Church Ouarterly Review, The Church 
Times, and The Guardian.* 

The Church Quarterly reviewer opens with an ex- 
pression of deep regret at “ the failure to take advantage 
of the opportunity for reinstating the Athanasian Creed.” 





*7The Church Quarterly Review for April, 1884, and July, 1884. Zhe Church 
Times, for August 29, 1884, also July 31, August 7, August 14, 21, 28, September 
4, 1885. Zhe Guardian, for July 20, 1385. 
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As already observed, no such opportunity existed. By 
formal vote the Joint Committee debarred itself from 
any proceeding of this sort, and the Convention, which 
sat in judgment on its work, was manifestly of opinion 
that in so acting the Committee had rightly interpreted 
its charter. 

The reviewer, who is in full sympathy with the move- 
ment for enrichment, as such, goes on to recommend, as 
a more excellent way than that followed in the Book An- 
nexed, the compilation of 


an Appendix to the Book of Common Prayer to contain the 
much-needed Additional Services for both Sunday and other use in 
churches, in mission chapels, and in religious communities, as 
well as a full supply of Occastonal Prayers and Thanksgivings for 
objects and purposes, missionary and otherwise, which are as yet 
entirely unrepresented in our Offices. 


There are obvious reasons why this device should 
commend itself to an English Churchman, for it is un- 
likely that anything better than this, or, indeed, any- 
thing so satisfactory, could be secured by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

For something very much better than this, however, 
a self-governed Church, like our own, has a right to 
look, and, in all probability, will look until the thing is 
found. An Appendix to a manual of worship, whether 
the manual be Prayer Book or Hymnal,* is and cannot 
but be, from the very nature of things, a blemish to the 
eye, an embarrassment to the hand, and a vexation to 
the spirit. Such addenda carry on their face the sugges- 
tion that they are makeshifts, postscripts, after-thoughts, 
and in their lack of dignity, as well as of convenience, 
pronounce their own condemnation. 

Moreover, in our particular case, no ‘ Appendix,” 
“Prymer,” or ‘‘ Authorised Vade-mecum”’ could accom- 
plish the ends that are most of all desired. Fancy 
putting the Magnificat, the Nunc dimittis, the Versicles 
that follow the Creed, and the “‘ Lighten our darkness” 





* Recall the ‘‘ Additional Hymns”’ of 1868, 
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into an ‘‘ Appendix.” It would be the defeat of our 
main object. 

Then, too, this is to be remembered, that in order to 
secure a “ fully authorised Appendix,” we, in this coun- 
try, should be obliged to follow precisely the same legal 
process we follow in altering the Prayer Book. If an 
Occasional Office cannot pass the ordeal of the criticism 
of two successive Conventions, it ought not to be set 
forth at all; if it can and does stand that test, then it 
ought to be inserted in the Prayer Book, in the particu- 
lar place where it most appropriately belongs, and may 
most readily be found. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that one, and by 
no means the least efficient, of the causes that brought 
the Common Prayer into existence in the XVI. cen- 
tury was disgust at the multiplication of Service books. 
We American Churchmen have two already; let us be- 
ware of adding a third. 

The critic of the Quarterly was probably unacquainted 
with the fact that in the American Episcopal Church the 
experimental setting forth of Offices “‘for optional and 
discretional use” is not possible under the terms of the 
Constitution. We either must adopt outright and for 
permanent use, or else peremptorily reject whatever is 
urged upon us in the name of liturgical improvement. 

Entering next upon a detailed criticism of the con- 
tents of the Book Annexed, the writer proceeds to 
offer a number of suggestions, some of them of great 
value. He pleads earnestly and with real force for the 
restoration of the Lorn’s Prayer to its “ place of honor” 
between the Creed and the Preces, showing, in a pas- 
sage of singular beauty, how the whole daily office 
“may be said to have grown out of, or radiated from, 
or been crystallised round the central Pater noster,” 
even as “from the Words of Institution has grown the 
Christian Liturgy.” 

The critic has only praise for the amendments in the 
office for Thanksgiving-day, approves the selection of 
Proper Sentences for the opening of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, avers,.certainly with truth, that the Office 
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of the Beatitudes might be improved, welcomes “the 
very full repertory of special prayers,” thinks that the 
Short Office of Prayer for Sundry Occastons ‘certainly 
supplies a want,” rejoices in the recognition of the Feast 
of the Transfiguration, and closes what is by far the 
most considerable, and, both as respects praise and 
blame, the most valuable of all the reviews that have 
been made of the Book Annexed, whether at home or 
abroad, with these words: 


On the whole, we very heartily congratulate our Transatlantic 
brothers on the labors of their Joint Committee. We hope their 
recommendations may be adopted, and more in the same direc- 
tion; and that the two or three serious blemishes which we have 
felt constrained to point out and to lament may be removed from 
the book in the form finally adopted. 

And, further, we very earnestly trust that this work, which has 
been very evidently so carefully and conscientiously done, may 
speedily, by way of example and precedent, bear fruit in a like 
process of enrichment among ourselves. 


Commending these last words to the consideration of 
those who take alarm at the suggestion of touching 
the Prayer Book lest we may hurt the susceptibili- 
ties of our “kin beyond sea,” and unduly anticipate 
that “joint action of both Churches,” which, at least 
until disestablishment comes, must always remain a 
sheer impossibility, we pass to a consideration of the 
six articles contributed to the Church Times in July and 
August last, under the title Zhe Revised American 
Prayer Book. Here we come upon a writer who, if not 
always edifying, has the undoubted merit of being never 
dull. In fact, so deliciously are logical inconsequence 
and accidental humor mingled throughout his fifteen 
columns of discursive criticism that a suspicion arises 
as to the writer’s nationality. It is doubtful whether 
any one born on the English side of the Channel 
could possibly have suggested the establishment of a 
Saint’s Day in honor of the late respected Warden of 
Racine College, or seriously have proposed that Messrs. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Russell Lowell, Henry James, 
and W. D. Howells be appointed a jury of “ literary 
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arbitrament,” to sit in judgment on the liturgical lan- 
guage of the Book Annewed ; and this out of respect to 
our proper national pride. Doubtless it would add per- 
ceptibly to the amused sense of the unfitness of things 
with which these eminent liberals must have seen them- 
selves thus named, if permission could be given to the 
jury, when empanelled, to “ co-opt” into its number Mr. 
Samuel Clemens and Mr. Dudley Warner.* 

The general tenor of the writer in the Church Times 
may fairly be inferred from the following extract from 
the first article of the series: 


The judgment that must be pronounced on the work, as a 
whole, is precisely that which has been passed on the Revised 
New Testament, that there are doubtless some few changes for 
the better, so obvious and so demanded beforehand by all educated 
opinion that to have neglected them would at once have stamped 
the revisers as blockheads and dunces; but that the set-off in the 
way of petty and meddlesome changes for the worse, neglect of 
really desirable improvements, bad English, failure in the very 
matter of pure scholarship just where it was least to be expected, 
and general departure from the terms of the Commission assigned 
to them (notably by their introduction of confusion instead of 
flexibility into the services, so that the congregation can seldom 
know what is going to happen) has so entirely outweighed the 
merits of the work that it cannot possibly be adopted by the 
Church, and must be dismissed as a dismal fiasco, to be dealt 
with anew in some more adequate fashion. 


This paragraph is not reproduced for the purpose of 
discrediting the writer of it as a judge of English prose, 
for there are various passages in the course of the six 
articles that would more readily lend themselves to such 
a use. The object in quoting it is simply to put the 
reader into possession, in a compact form, of the most 





* This proposal of arbitration has occasioned so much innocent mirth, that, in 
justice to the maker of it, attention should be called to the ambiguity of the lan- 
guage in which it is couched. The wording of the passage is vague, It is just pos- 
sible that by ‘‘the question”? which he would be content to submit to the judgment 
of the four specified writers of fiction, he means, not, as he has been understood to 
mean, the whole subject-matter of the Book Annexed, but only the abstract question 
whether verbal variations from the English original of the Common Prayer be or be 
not, on grounds of purity of style, desirable. Even if this be all that he means, 
there is perhaps still room for a smile; but, at all events, he ought to have the 
benefit of the doubt. 
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angry, even if not the most formidable, of the various 
indictments yet brought against the Book Annexed. 

Moreover, the last words of the extract supply a good 
text for certain didactic remarks that ought to be made, 
with respect to what is possible and what is not possible 
in the line of liturgical revision in America. 

Worthless as the result of the Joint Committee’s labors 
has turned out to be, their motive, we are assured, was a 
good one. The critic’s contention is not that the work 
they undertook is a work that ought not to be done, but 
rather that when done it should be better done. The 
revision as presented must be ‘dismissed as a dismal 
fiasco,” but only dismissed “in order to be dealt with 
anew in some more adequate fashion.” But on what 
ground can we rest this sanguine expectation of better 
things to come? Whence is to originate and how is to 
be appointed the commission of ‘‘ experts ”’ which is to 
give us at last the “ Ideal Liturgy ?” 

Cardinal Newman in one of his lesser controversial 
tracts remarks : 


If the English people lodge power in the many, not in the few, 
what wonder that its operation is round-about, clumsy, slow, inter- 
mittent, and disappointing ? You cannot eat your cake and have 
it; you cannot be at once a self-governing nation and have a strong 
government.* 


Similarly it may be said that, however great the diffi- 
culties that beset liturgical revision by legislative process, 
at the hands of some five hundred men, nevertheless, 
the fact remains that the body known in law as The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
has provided in its Constitution that change in its for- 
mularies shall be so effected and not otherwise. It may 
turn out that we must give up in despair the whole 
movement fora better adaptation of our manual of worship 
to the needs of our land and of our time; it may be found 
that the obstacles in the way are absolutely insuperable, 
but let us dream no dreams of seeing this thing handed 








* Discussions and Arguments, p. 341. 
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over, ‘‘ with power,” to a “commission of experts,” for 
that is something which will never come to pass. 

Whether “experts” in liturgics are any more likely 
to furnish us with good prayers than “experts” in 
prosody are likely to give us the best poetry is a 
tempting question, but one that must be left, for the 
present, on one side. Perhaps, if the inquiry were to 
be pushed, we might find ourselves shut up to the curi- 
ous conclusion that the framers of the very earliest litur- 
gies, the authors of the old sacramentaries, were either 
verbally inspired or else were lacking in the qualifications 
which alone could fit them to do worthily the work they 
worthily did, for clearly “‘experts” they were not. 

But the question that immediately concerns us is one 
of simple fact. Assuming the present laborious effort at 
betterment to have been proved a “fiasco,” how is the 
General Convention to set in motion any more promis- 
ing enginery of revision? ‘Summon in,” say our Eng- 
lish advisers, ‘‘ competent scholars, and give them carée 
blanche to do what they will.” But the Convention, 
which is by law the final arbiter, has no power to invite 
to a share in its councils men who have no constitutional 
right to a seat upon its floor. How thankfully should 
we welcome as participants in our debates and as allies 
in our legislation the eminent liturgical scholars who 
give lustre to the clergy list of the Church of Eng- 
land; but we are as powerless to make them members 
of the General Convention as we should be to force 
them into the House of Commons. The same holds 
true at home. If the several Dioceses fail to discover 
their own “ inglorious Miltons,” and will not send them 
up to General Convention, General Convention may, 
and doubtless does, lament the blindness of the con- 
stituencies, but it cannot correct their blunder. The 
Dioceses in which the ‘‘ experts” canonically reside had 
had full warning that important liturgical interests were 
to be discussed and acted upon in the General Conven- 
tion of 1883, why were the “experts” left at home? 
And if they were not returned in 1883, is there sufficient 
reason to believe that they will ever be returned in any 
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coming year of grace? It must be either that the Amer- 
ican Church is bereft of “experts,” or else that the con- 
stituencies, influenced possibly by the hard sense of the 
laity, have learned hopelessly to confound the “ expert” 
with the doctrinaire. 

Of “expert testimony,” in the shape of the liturgical 
material, gathered mainly by English writers during the 
last fifty years, the Joint Committee had no lack. That 
this material was carefully sifted and conscientiously 
used, the Book Annexed will itself, one day, be acknowl- 
edged to be the sufficient evidence. 

There is still another point that must be taken into 
account in this connection, to wit, the attitude which the 
Episcopate has a right to take with respect to any pro- 
posed work of liturgical revision. Bishops have prob- 
ably become inured to the hard measure habitually dealt 
out tothem inthe columns of the Church Times, and are 
unlikely to allow charges of ignorance and incompetency 
so far to disturb their composure, as to make them afraid 
to prosecute a work which, from time immemorial, has 
been held to lie peculiarly within their province. It may 
be affirmed, with some confidence, that no revision of 
the American Office will ever be ratified in the conduct 
of which the Bishops of the Church have not been al- 
lowed the leadership which belongs to them of right. 
Then it is for the General Convention carefully to con- 
sider, whether any House of Bishops destined to be con- 
vened in our time, is likely to have on its roll, the names 
of any prelates more competent, whether on the score of 
learning or of practical experience, to deal with a work of 
liturgical revision than were the seven prelates elected 
by the free voice of their brethren to represent the Epis- 
copal Order on the Joint Committee of Twenty-one. 

Coming to details the reviewer of the Church Times 
regrets, first of all, the failure of the Convention to 
change the name of the Church. He goes on to express 
a disapproval, more or less qualified, of the discretion- 
ary power given to Bishops to set forth forms of prayer 
for special occasions, and of the continued permission to 
use Selections of Psalms instead of the Psalms for the day. 
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It is not quite clear whether he approves the expansion 
of the Table of Proper Psalms or not, though he thinks 
it ‘‘abstractedly desirable” that provision be made in 
this connection for ‘‘ Corpus Christi and All Souls.” 

He condemns the latitude allowed in the choice of 
lessons under the rules of the new lectionary, fearing that 
a clergyman who happens to dislike any given chapter 
because of its contents, may be tempted habitually to sup- 
press it by substituting another, but in the very next para- 
graph he gravely questions the expediency of limiting con- 
gregations to such hymns as have been “ duly set forth 
and allowed by authority.” Yet most observers, at 
least on this side of the water, are of opinion that liberty 
of choice within the limits of the Bible is a far safer free- 
dom, so far as the breeding of heresy goes, than liberty 
of choice beyond the limits of the Hymnal has proved 
itself to be. The reviewer is pleased with the addition 
of the Feast of the Transfiguration to the Calendar, but 
‘“‘desiderates more,” and w vould gladly welcome the in- 
troduction into the Prayer Book of commemorations of 
eminent saints, from Ignatius down,* but of this men- 
tion has already been made, and it is unnecessary to 
revert to it. 

There follows next a protest against the selection of 
proper Sentences prefixed to Morning and Evening 
Prayer. 

The revisers seem to have a glimmering of what was the right 
thing todo, . . . but they should have swept away the unde- 
votional and unliturgical plan of beginning with certain detached 
texts, which has no fitness whatever, and has never even seemed 
to answer any useful end. 


This is stronger language than most of us are likely to 
approve. A Church that directly takes issue with Rome, 
as ours does, with respect to the true source of authority 
in religion, has an excellent reason for letting the voice of 
Holy Scripture sound the key-note of her daily worship, 
whether there be ancient precedent for such a use or not. 





* “The list might be hone. po as late as the eutbantiies sien »d to bring it, 
even to include, if they chose, such names as John Keble, James De Koven, and 
Ferdinand Ewer.”—7he Church Times for August 14, 1885. 


15 
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At the same time, the reviewer's averment that ‘the only 
proper opening is the Invocation of the Holy Trinity” 
is entitled to attention; and it is worth considering 
whether the latter portion of the nineteenth verse of the 
twenty-eighth chapter of S. Matthew's Gospel might not 
be advantageously added to the list of opening Sentences, 
for optional use. 

In speaking of the new alternate to the Declaration of 
Absolution, the reviewer suggests most happily that it 
would be well to revive the form of mutual confession of 
priest and people found in the old service-books. This 
proposal would probably not be entertained in con- 
nection with the regular Orders for Morning and Evening 
Prayer, but room for such a feature might perhaps be 
found in some optional office. 

After a grudging commendation of the steps taken in 
the Book Annexed to restore the Gospel Canticles, the 
reviewer next puts in a strong plea for a larger allow- 
ance of versicles and responses after the Creed, con- 
tending that this is ‘‘ just one of the places where enrich- 
ment, much beyond that of replacing the English ver- 
sicles and responses now missing, is feasible and easy,” 
to which the answer is that we, who love these missing 
versicles, shall think ourselves fortunate if we succeed in 
regaining only so much as we have lost. Even this 
will be accomplished with difficulty. It is most interest- 
ing, however, to notice that this stout defender of all 
that is English, acknowledges the coupling together of 
the versicle ‘‘ Give peace in our time, O Lorn,’ and the 
response “ Because there is none other that fighteth for 
us, but only thou, O Gop,” to be “ a very infelicitous 
non-seguitur.” For correcting this palpable incon- 
gruity, the authors of the Book Annexed have been 
sharply criticised here at home. What were they that 
they should have presumed to disturb ancient Anglican 
precedent in such a point? If we could not understand 
why the God of battles, as the God of battles, should be 
implored to “give peace in our time,” so much the 
worse for our intelligence. 

But here comes the most acrid of all our critics, and 
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shows how the collocation of sentences in the English 
Book has, from the beginning, been due to a palpable 
blunder in condensing an office of the Sarum Breviary. 
Of the American substitute for this “unhappy response,” 
the best he can say, however, is that it is ‘“ well-inten- 
tioned.” Of the “Office of the Beatitudes”, the re- 
viewer declares that it ‘‘ needs thorough recasting before 
it can stand,” and in this we agree with him, as will 
hereafter appear, though wholly unable to concur in his 
sweeping condemnation in this connection of one of the 
most beautiful of Canon Bright’s liturgical composi- 
tions, the Collect beginning, ‘‘O God, by whom the 
meek are guided in judgment and light riseth up in 
darkness for the godly.” Of this exquisite piece of 
idiomatic English, the reviewer allows himself to 
speak as being ‘ A very poor composition, defective 
in rhythm.” 

The criticism of the eucharistic portions of the Book 
Annexed is mainly in the line of complaint that more 
has not been added in the way of new collects and 
proper prefaces, but upon this point it is unnecessary to 
dwell, the reasons having been already given why the 
Joint Committee and the Convention left the liturgy 
proper almost untouched. Neither is there anything 
that specially calls for notice or serious reply in what is 
said about the Occasional Offices. 

The Office for the Burial of Children is acknowledged 
to be a needed addition, but as it stands “is pitched 
in an entirely wrong key. The Cognate Offices in the 
‘Rituale Romanum’ and the ‘Priest’s Prayer Book’ 
ought to have shown the Committee, were it not for 
their peculiar unteachableness, a better way.” To one 
who can read between the lines, this arraignment of the 
Americans for their lack of docility to the teachings of 
the “ Przest’'s Prayer Book” is not devoid of drollery. 

It will happily illustrate the peculiar difficulties that be- 
set liturgical revision to close this résumé of the cen- 
sures of the Church Times by printing, side by side, the 
reviewer's estimate of the changes proposed in the Con- 
firmation Office and the independent judgment of a 
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learned evangelical dion ot our own - Church upon the 
same point. 


The Confirmation Service, as one of the very poorest in the 
Anglican rites, stood particularly in need of amendment and 
enrichment, especially by the removal of the ambiguous word 
“confirm” applied to the acts of the candidates, whereby the er- 
roneous opinion that they came merely to confirm and ratify their 
baptismal promises, and not to be confirmed and strengthened in 
virtue of something bestowed upon them, has gained currency. 


Thus far the English Ritualist. Here follows the 
American Evangelical : 


I still hope you will see your way clear to modify the present 
draft of the proposed Confirmation Office, as it gives a much 
higher Sacramentarian idea of it than the present, a concession 
which will greatly please the Sacerdotalists, to which they are by 
no means entitled. 


The critic of Zhe Guardian is a writer of different 
make, and entitled every way to the most respectful at- 
tention. His fault-finding, which is invariably courteous, 
is mainly confined to the deficiencies of the Book An- 
nexed. 

He would have had more done rather than less; but 
at the same time clearly points out that under the re- 
strictions which controlled the Committee more could 
not fairly have been expected. He regrets that in re- 
storing the lost portions of Venzte and Lenedictus the 
Convention did not make the use of the complete form 
in every case obligatory; and of the eight concluding 
verses of the latter canticle, which under the rubric of 
the Book Annexed are only obligatory during Advent, 
he says, ‘‘ Imagine their omission on Christmas Day!” 

To this criticism there are several answers, any one 
of which may be held to be sufficient. In the first place, 
it should be remembered that into the Committee’s plan 
of enrichment there entered the element of differentiation. 
The closing portion of the Vexzte has a special appro- 
priateness to Lent; the closing portion of the Benedic- 
tus a special appropriateness to Advent. 

Moreover, if any congregations desire the whole of 
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these two canticles throughout the year, there is noth- 
ing in the rubrics of the Book Annexed to forbid such an 
enjoyment of them. They may be sung in full always; 
but only in Lent in the one case, and in Advent in the 
other, must they be so sung. The Revision Committee 
was informed, on what was considered the highest au- 
thority, that in the Church of England the Benedictus, 
on account of its length, had been very generally dis- 
used. But, however this may be, there can be little 
doubt that the effort after restoration would have failed 
completely in the late Convention, had the use of these 
two canticles in full been insisted upon by the promoters 
of revision. 

There is less of verbal criticism in 7he Guardian's re- 
view than could have been wished, for any suggestions 
with respect to inaccuracies of style or rhythmical short- 
comings would have been most welcome from the pen 
of so competent a censor. Attention is called to the 
unmusical flow of language in the alternative Confession 
provided for the Evening Office; the figurative features 
of the proposed Collect for Maundy-Thursday are char- 
acterised as infelicitous ; and the Collect provided for 
the Feast of the Transfiguration is declared to be in- 
ferior to the corresponding one in the Sarum Breviary. 

Of this sort of criticism, at the hands of men who know 
their craft, the Book Annexed cannot have too much. 
In fact, of such immeasurable importance is good Eng- 
lish in this connection, that it would be no hardship were 
every separate clause of whatever formulary it may be 
proposed to engraft upon the Prayer-book to be sub- 
jected to the most searching tests. 

Let an epoch be agreed upon, if necessary, that shall 
serve as the criterion of admissibility for words and 
phrases. Let it be decided, for instance, that no word 
that cannot prove an Elizabethan parentage, or, if this 
be too severe a standard, then no word of post-Caroline 
origin, shall be admitted within the sacred precincts. 
Probably there are words in the Book Annexed which 
such a canon would eject; but let us have them pointed 
out, and their merits and demerits discussed. Such 
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criticism would be of infinitely more value to the real 
interests of revision than those vague and general 
charges of “crudeness” and “ want of finish” which it 
is always so easy to make and sometimes so difficult to 
illustrate. 

The writer in Ze Guardian closes an only too brief 
commentary upon what the Convention has laid before 
the Church with the following words: 


Many of the proposals now in question are excellent; but 
others will be improved by reconsideration in the light of fuller 
ritual study, such as will be seen to produce a more exact and 
cultured ritual aio#jos, perhaps we may, without offence, add, a 
more delicate appreciation of rhythm. What the Book Annexed 
presents to us in the way of emendation is, on the whole, good ; 
but, if subjected to a deliberate recension, it would, we predict, 
become still better. If thus improved by the Convention of 1886, 
it might be finally adopted by the Convention of 1889. 


This conspectus of English critical opinion would be 
incomplete were no account to be made of the utterances 
of the various writers and speakers who dealt with the 
general subject of liturgical revision at the recent Church 
Congress at Portsmouth. 

The Book Annexed could scarcely ask a more com- 
plete justification than is supplied by these testimonies 
of men who at least may be supposed to be acquainted 
with the needs of the Church of England. 

The following catena, made up from three of the four 
papers* read upon the Prayer Book, gives a fair notion 
of the general tone of the discussion. It will be worth 
any one’s while to collate it with the thirty Resolutions 
that make up the Notzfication to the Dioceses. 


“Can it be seriously doubted that there are requirements of 
this age which are not satisfied by the provision for public 
worship made in the sixteenth century? Can any really suppose 
that the compilers of that brief manual, the Prayer Book, how- 
ever proud we may rightly be of their work, were so gifted with 
inspired foresight as to save the Church of future ages the re- 
sponsibilities of considering and supplying the devotional wants 
of successive generations ?” 

*The paper read by the Dean of Worcester dealt exclusively with the legal 
aspects of the question as it concerns the Church of England. 
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Who has not felt the scantiness of holy association in our 
Sunday and week-day worship? . . . Much,I know, has been 
supplied by our hymnology, which has progressed nobly in pro- 
portion as the meagreness of our liturgical provision has been 
realised. But beyond hymns we need actual forms of service, 
which shall strike the ear and touch the heart by fresh and vivid 
adaptations of Gop’s Word to the great mysteries of the Gospel 
faith . . . After-services on Sunday evenings have of late 
grown common; for them we need also the aid of regular and 
elastic forms. 

Most deplorably have we felt the need of intercessory services 
for Home and Foreign Missions ; and, though there are beautiful 
metrical litanies which bear directly on these and other objects, 
yet these are not sufficient, and of course are limited to times when 
a good and strong choir can be secured; . . . and, further, 
we want very simple forms of prayer to accompany addresses 
given in homes and mission rooms.* 

I declare it as my conviction, after many years of (I hope) a not 
indolent ministry, and of many opportunities of observation and 
experiment, that the Church stands in pressing and immediate 
need of a few rearrangements and adaptations of some of her 
Offices ; also of an enormous number of supplementary Offices or 
services—some for frequent use, others for occasional purposes 
within the consecrated buildings ; and that besides these there is 
need of a supply of special Offices for the use of a recognised lay 
agency outside of the church edifices. 

Why limit our introductory sentences to seven deprecatory 
texts? . . . Why can we not introduce the anthem used on 
Easter-day, instead of the Venite, throughout the Octave; or at 
least on Easter Monday and Tuesday? Would not spiritual life 
be deepened and intensified, and, best of all, be strengthened, by the 
use in the same manner of a suitable anthem instead of the Venite 
on Advent Sundays, on Christmas-day, at Epiphany, on Ash-Wed- 
nesday, on Good Friday, during Rogation days, at Ascensiontide, 
and on harvest festivals and the special annual Church festival of 
the year? 

I submit that an enrichment of the Book of Common Prayer is 
also required. For although, as already suggested, this may be 
provided to some extent by a Collect for occasional use before 
the final prayer of Morning Prayer or Evensong, the needs of the 
Church will not be fully supplied without some complete addi- 
tional offices. Certainly an additional service for Sunday after- 





noon and evening. . . . The times are very solemn, and we 
must wait no longer. . . . We have talked for nearly twenty- 
five years—not vainly, I believe—but let us “go and do” not a 
little in the next five years. . . . Prove yourself to be of the 


Church of Gop, by doing all the work of the Church, and in the 





* The Rev. Edgar Morris Dumbleton (Rector of S. James’, Exeter). 
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proper way. Proclaim before our Gop by your actions and your 
activities, and by providing all that is needed, not only for church- 
men, but for earnest Christians who are not churchmen, and for 
the poor, weary sinners who are living as if there were neither 
Church nor Saviour, such services for the one, and such means 
for drawing the others to Curist, that they all may become one in 
Him. And for all this you must have (as I think) : 

1. Possibly a small rearrangement of existing services. 

2. Variety and additions in some of these services. 

3. Enrichment by many services supplementary. 

4. Services for use by laymen. 

I wish to alarm none, but I wish we were all astir, for there is 
no time to wait.* 

I should like to suggest, if it seems desirable, as it does to me, 
to make any further variation from the original arrangement of 
Morning Prayer, that on such days as Easter-day, Whit-Sunday, 
and Ascension-day we should begin in a little different fashion 
than we do now. 

Is it always needful to begin on such great days of rejoicing 
for Christians with the same sentences and the same Exhortation 
and Confession, and have to wait, so to speak, to give vent to 
our feelings till we reach the special Psalms for the day? Might 
we not on such days accept the glorious facts, and begin with 
some special and appropriate Psalm oranthem? . . . Thus we 
should at once get the great doctrine of the day, and be let to re- 
joice in it at the very outset, and then go on to the Lorp’s Prayer 
and the rest as we have it now. Confession of sin and absolution 
are not left out in the services of the day, as, of course, they oc- 
cur in the Holy Communion ; but leaving them out in the ordi- 
nary services, and beginning in the way suggested, would at one 
and the same time mark the day more clearly, and give opportu- 
nity for Christian gladness to showitself. . . . Only one other 
alteration would, I think, be needed, namely, that a good selection 
of Psalms be made, and used, as in the American Church, at the 
discretion of the minister. I think all must feel that for one rea- 
son or another all the Psalms are not adapted for the ordinary 
worship of a mixed congregation ; and this plan would ease the 
minds of many clergy and laity. Also copying the American 
Church, it would be well to omit the Litany on Christmas-day, 
Easter-day, and Whit-Sunday.* 


In the light of this summary of Anglican deszderaza, 
compiled by wholly friendly hands, it is plain that what- 
ever we may do in this country in the line of liturgical 





* The Rev. George Venables (Hon. Canon of Norwich and Vicar of Great 
Yarmouth). 
¢ The Rev. Arthur James Robinson (Rector of Whitechapel). 
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revision, always supposing it to be gravely and carefully 
done, instead of harming, ought marvellously to help the 
real interests of the Church of England. Certain princi- 
ples of polity adopted in our own Church a century ago, 
and notably among them those affecting the legislative 
rights of the laity in matters ecclesiastical, are beginning 
to find tardy recognition in the England of the present. 
Possibly a hundred years hence, or sooner, a like change 
of mind may bring English Churchmen to the approval 
of liturgical methods which, even if not wholly conso- 
nant to the temper of the Act of Uniformity, have never- 
theless been found useful and effective in the work of 
bringing the truth and the power of Gon to bear upon 
the common life of a great nation. The Church of Eng- 
land is to-day moving on toward changes and chances 
of which she sees enough already to alarm and not yet 
enough to reassure her. The dimness of uncertainty 
covers what may yet turn out to be the Mount of her 
Transfiguration, and she fears as she enters into the 
cloud. How shall we best and most wisely show our 
sympathy? By passing resolutions of condolence? By 
childish commiseration, the utterance of feigned lips, 
upon the approaching sorrows of disestablishment ? 
Not thus at all, but rather by a courageous and well- 
considered pioneering work, which shall have it for its 
purpose to feel the ground and blaze the path which 
presently she and we may find ourselves treading in 
company. Tied as she is, for her an undertaking of 
this sort is impossible. We can show her no greater 
kindness than by entering upon it of our own motion and 
alone. 
(6) American. 


Criticism at home has been abundant; much of it in- 
telligent and helpful, and by no means so much of it as 
might have been expected captious. Of what may be 
called official reviews there have been three, one from 
the Diocese of Central New York, one from the Diocese 
of Wisconsin, and one from the Diocese of Easton. It 
is understood that committees of still other diocesan con- 
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ventions and councils have similar reviews in prepara- 
tion. The subject has also been dealt with in carefully- 
prepared essays published from time to time in THE 
Cuurcu Review and Zhe Church Eclectic, while in the 
case of the weekly journals the treatment of the topic 
has been so frequent and so full that a mere catalogue 
of the editorial articles and contributed communications 
in which, during the two years last past, liturgical revi- 
sion has been discussed would overtax the limits of the 
present paper. 

The only practicable means of dealing with this mass 
of criticism is to adopt the inductive method, and to seek 
to draw out from the utterances of these ‘‘many voices” 
the four or five distinct concepts that severally lie behind 
them. 

In limine, however, let this be said, that the broadest 
generalisation of all is one to which the very discord- 
ance of the critics bears the best possible witness. Ofa 
scheme of revision against which is pressed, in Virginia,* 
the charge of Mariolatry ; in Ohio,t the charge of Lati- 
tudinarianism; and in Wisconsin,f the charge of Puritanic 
pravity, this much may at least be said, that it possesses 
the note of fairness. From henceforth suggestions of 
partisan bias are clearly out of order. 

The Anglo-Catholic censures of the Book Annexed are 
substantially summed up in the charge that due regard 
is not had, in the changes proposed, to the structural 
principles of liturgical science. In the exceedingly well- 
written if somewhat one-sided document already referred 
to as the Wisconsin Report, this is, throughout, the burden 
of the complaint. The accomplished author of the Re- 
port, than whom no one of the critics at home or abroad 
has shown a keener or a better cultivated liturgical in- 
stinct, is afraid that a free use ofall the liberties permitted 
by the new rubrics of the daily offices would so revolu- 
tionise Morning and Evening Prayer as practically to ob- 





* See letter of “‘J. L. W.” in Zhe Southern Churchman for August 6, 1885. 

+ See letter of ‘‘ Ritualist” in 7he Standard of the Cross for July 2, 1885. 

¢ See the Report of the Committee of the Council of the Diocese of Wisconsin, 
passim, 
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literate the line of their descent from the old monastic 
forms. If there were valid ground for such an expecta- 
tion the alarm might be justifiable, but is there? The 
practical effect of the rubrics that make for abbreviation 
will be to give us back, on week-days almost exactly, 
and with measurable precision on Sundays also, the 
Matins and Evensong of the First Book of Edward VI. 
Surely this is not the destruction of continuity with the 
pre-Reformation Church. 

In his dislike of the provision for grafting the Beati- 
tudes upon the Evening Prayer, the author of the Wis- 
consin Report will find many to agree with him, the 
present writer among them ; but in his fear that in the in- 
troduction of the Proem to the Song of the Three Chil- 
dren, as a possible respond to the First Lesson, there 
lurks a covert design to dethrone the Ze Deum, he will 
have few sympathisers save such as may be recruited 
from the ranks of professional alarmists.* 

But, after all, may not this scrupulous regard for the 
precedents set us in the old service-books be carried too 
far? It is wholesome, but there is a limit to the whole- 
someness of it. Weremember who it was that made 
war for the sake of ‘a scientific frontier.” Some of 
the scientific frontiers in the region of liturgics are as 
illusory as his was. For example, the Book Annexed 
may be “ unscientific” in drawing as largely as it does 
on the language of the Apocalypse for versicles and re- 
sponses. There has certainly been a departure from 
Anglican precedent in this regard. And yet it would 
scarcely seem that we could go far astray in borrowing 
from the liturgy of Heaven, whether there be earthly 
precedent or not. 

Cranmer and his associates made a far bolder break 








* The evident intention of the Joint Committee in the introduction of this canticle 
was to make it possible to shorten the Morning Prayer on week-days, without spoil- 
ing the structure of the office, as is now often done, by leaving out one of the Les- 
sons. Itis certainly open to question whether a better alternate might not have been 
provided, but it is surprising to find so accomplished a scholar as the Wisconsin critic 
speaking of the Benedictus es Domine as a liturgical novelty, ‘* derived neither from 
the Anglican or the more ancient service-books.” Asa matter of fact the Benedic- 
tus es Domine was sung daily in the Ambrosian Rite at Matins, and is found also in 
the Mozarabic Breviary. 
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with the old office-books than the Book Annexed makes 
with the Standard Common Prayer. The statement of 
the Wisconsin Report, that ‘“‘ The Reformers of the Eng- 
lish Church did not venture to write new Offices of 
Prayer,” must be taken with qualifications. They did 
not make offices absolutely de novo, but they did con- 
dense and combine old offices in a manner that practi- 
cally made a new thing of them. They took the mo- 
nastic services and courageously remoulded them into 
a form suitable for the new era in which monasteries 
were to exist no longer. 

Happily, they were so thorough in their work that 
comparatively little change is called for in adapting what 
they fitted to the needs of the XIV. century to the 
more varied requirements of the XIX. Still, when 
they are quoted as conservatives, and we are referred 
for evidence of their dislike of change to that particular 
paragraph of the Preface to the English Prayer Book 
entitled Concerning the Service cf the Church,* it is 
worth our while to follow up the reference and see what 
is actually there said. The Wisconsin Committee use 
very soft words in speaking of the medizval perversions 
and corruptions of Divine Service. ‘It was in the 
monasteries chiefly,” they tell us, ‘that these services 
received the embellishments and wonderful variety which 
we find in the later centuries.” But the following is the 
cruel manner in which in the English Preface, cited as 
authority the “embellishment” and “ wonderful variety ” 
are characterised : 


But these many years past, this godly and ancient order of 
the ancient fathers hath been so altered, broken, and neglected, 
by planting in uncertain stories, and legends, with multitudes of 
responses, verses, vain repetitions, commemorations, and synodals, 
that commonly when any book of the Bible was begun, after 
three or four chapters were read out all the rest were unread. 

; And furthermore, notwithstanding that the ancient 
Fathers have divided the Psalms into seven portions, whereof 
every one was called a Nocturn, now of late time a few of them 
have been daily said and the rest utterly omitted. . . . So 








* See Wisconsin Report, p. 5. 
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that here you have an Order for Prayer and for the reading of the 
Holy Scripture much agreeable to the mind and purposes of the 
old Fathers, and a great deal more profitable and commodious 
than that which of Jate was used. 


This is conservatism in the very best sense, for the 
object aimed at is plainly the conservation of purity, 
simplicity, and truth, but surely it is not the conservatism 
of men with whom inaction is the only wisdom and im- 
mobility the sole beatitude. 

We change our sky completely in passing from Anglo- 
Catholic to Broad Church criticism of the Book An- 
nexed. ‘This last has, in the main, addressed itself to 
the rubrical features of the proposed revision. ‘ You 
promised us ‘flexibility,’ the accusation runs, “ but 
what you are really giving us is simply rigidity under 
a new form. Let things stay as they are, and we will 
undertake to find all the ‘flexibility’ we care to have 
without help from legislation.” 

This criticism has at least the merit of intelligibility, 
for it directly antagonises what was, without doubt, one 
main purpose with the revisers, namely, that of reviving 
respect for the rubrics by making compliance with their 
terms a more practicable thing. 

Evidently what Broad Churchmen, or at least a sec- 
tion of them, would prefer is the prevalence of a general 
consent under which it shall be taken for granted that 
rubrics are not literally binding on the minister, but are 
to be stretched and adapted, at the discretion of the 
officiant, as the exigencies of times and seasons may 
suggest. It is urged that such a common understand- 
ing already i in great measure exists; and that to enact 
new rubrics now, or to remodel old ones, would look 
like an attempt to revivify a principle of compliance 
which we have tacitly agreed to consider dead. 

The answer to this argument is not far to seek. If 
the Church means to allow the Common Prayer, which 
hitherto has been regarded as a liturgy, to lapse into the 
status of a directory; if, in other words, she is con- 
tent to see her manual of worship altered from a book of 
instructions as to how Divine Service sha// be performed 
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into a book of suggestions as to how it may be rendered, 
the change ought to be officially and definitely an- 
nounced, and not left to individual inference or uncertain 
conjecture. We are rapidly slipping into a position 
scarcely consistent with either the dignity or the honor 
of a great Church—that of seeming to be what we are 
not. To give it out to the public that we are a law-re- 
specting communion, and then to whisper it about among 
ourselves that our laws bind only those who choose to 
be bound by them, may serve as a convenient device for 
“tiding over” a present difficulty, but is, on the whole, a 
course of procedure more likely to harden than to relieve 
tender consciences. 

Take, by way of illustration, the case of a city Clergy- 
man who would gladly introduce into his parish the 
usage of daily service, but who is convinced, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that to secure evena fair attendance 
of worshippers, he ought to have the liberty of so far 
condensing the Morning or the Evening Office as to bring 
it within the limits of a quarter of an hour. He seeks 
relief through the lawful channel of rubrical revision, and 
is only laughed at for his pains. In this busy XIX 
century it is nonsense, he is assured, to spend a dozen 
years in besieging so obdurate a fortress as the General 
Convention. The way to secure ‘shortened services ” 
is to shorten services. This is easylogic, and applicable 
in more directions than one. Only see how smoothly it 
runs ;—If you want hymns that are not in the Hymnal, 
printthem. If you want a confessional-box, set it up. If 
you wanta “reserved sacrament,” order the carpenter to 
make a tabernacle and the locksmith to provide a bolt.* 
This is a far less troublesome method of securing the 
ends desired than the tedious and roundabout process 
of proposing a change at one meeting of the General 
Convention, having your proposal knocked about among 
some forty or fifty dioceses, and brought up for final ac- 
tion three years later. 





* See the precautions recommended in 7he Living Church Annual for 1886, p. 
132, Art. Tabernacle, 
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And yet, superior as the former method may be to the 
latter in point of celerity and directness, the latter has 
certain advantages over the former that ought to be evi- 
dent to men who are not frightened by having their 
scrupulousness called scrupulosity. 

Moreover, why should this whole matter be discussed, 
as so commonly it is discussed, wholly from the clerical 
side? Have the laity no rights in the liturgy which the 
Clergy are bound to respect ? When and where did the 
Protestant Episcopal Church confer on its ministers a 
general dispensing power over the ordinances of worship 
which it withheld from the body of the faithful ? 

Heretofore it has been held that when a layman went 
to church he had a right to expect certain things guar- 
anteed him by the Church’s law. If all this has been 
changed, then formal notice ought to be served upon us 
by the General Convention that such is the fact. 


THE MOTIVE OF THE EFFORT AFTER REVISION. 


It is asked, and with no little show of plausibility, 
Why—in the face of such manifold hostility and such 
persistent opposition, why press the movement for re- 
vision any further? Is it worth while to divide public 
sentimentiin the Church upon a question that looks to 
many to be scarcely more than a literary one? Why 
not ‘drop the whole thing, and let it fall into md 
limbo, where lie already the Proposed Book and 
the Memorial Papers? For this reason, and it 
is sufficient: There has arisen in America a move- 
ment toward Christian unity the like of which has not 
been seen since the country was settled. It is the 
confident belief of many that the key to the situation 
lies with that Church which more truly than any other 
may be said to represent the historical Christianity of 
the peoples of English stock. One of the elements in 
this larger movement is the question of the form of 
worship. The chief significance of the Book Annexed 
lies in the claim made for it by its friends, that more 
adequately than the present Standard it supplies what 
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may fairly be demanded as their manual of worship by 
a people circumstanced like ours. While, in one sense, 
more English than the present book, in that it restores 
liturgical treasures lost at the Revolution, it is also more 
thoroughly American, in that it recognises and allows 
for many needs which the newly-enfranchised colonists 
of 1789 could not have been expected to foresee. 

The question is, Shall we turn a cold shoulder on the 
movement Churchward of our non-Anglican brethren 
of the reformed faith, doing our best to chill their ap- 
proaches with a hard Won possumus, or shall we go out 
to meet them with words of welcome on our lips? 
Union under the “ Latin obedience” is impossible. For 
us, in the face of the decrees of 1870, there can 
be ‘‘no peace with Rome.” The Greeks are a good 
way off. Our true “solidarity,” if “solidarity” is to be 
achieved at all, is not with Celts, but with our own kith 
and kin, the children of the Reformation. Is it wise of 
us to say to these fellow Christians of ours, adherents 
of the Catholic Faith as well as we, ‘ Nay, but the 
nearer you draw to us the farther we mean to draw 
away from you; the more closely you approximate to 
Anglican religion, the more closely shall we, for the 
sake of differencing ourselves from you, approximate to 
Vatican religion ?” 

In better harmony with the Apostolic temper, in truer 
continuity with the early Churchmanship, should we be 
found, were we to join voices thus: 

V. Come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lorn. 

R. And He will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths. 

WituiamM Reep Huntincton. 
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The History of the American Episcopal Church, 1587— 
1885. By Wi iiam Stevens Perry, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Iowa. Projected by CLarENcE F. Jewett. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1885. 


r is perhaps a fair matter of discussion, whether the 

plan upon which this Review is at present conducted 
is an improvement upon the plan which in former times 
was customary. In most particulars, no doubt, the 
plan of the periodical in which these words appear is 
better now than ever it was, not to say better than that 
of others which might be named. But in regard to the 
custom of having every article in the Review appear 
over the proper signature of its author, instead of under 
the ponderous impersonality of an editor, it may be 
doubted whether it is entirely advantageous. It pro- 
fesses to secure immunity from undue ‘and provoking 
personalities, and to furnish a certain safeguard against 
error by making every writer responsible for w hat he 
writes. Perhaps it does. But these and other advan- 
tages are counterbalanced by the disadvantage that, 
after all, whatever is said is nothing but individual 
opinion. When an editor speaks as editor, without 
any savour of personal existence, he is a truly awful 
entity. His condemnation is withering. His approval 
is worth having. But when an editor resolves himself 
into H. M. B., or J. S., or abdicates the throne of his 
sovereignty in favor of Dr. S. or Mr. P., he is no longer 
the arbiter of literary destinies; no longer the director 
of public opinion, but only takes his place on the floor 

16 
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among a number of disputants, and become in the eyes 
of the reader a more or less commonplace individual, 
with whom the reader presumes to agree or disagree 
quite at his own pleasure. Such presumption in old 
times was rare indeed. Even the author was fain to 
succumb under the adverse editorial judgment; and to 
pass the criticism of the reviews was an ordeal of life 
and death to a book. What review stops the sale of 
a book now? The most scathing criticism, the most 
thorough riddling that a book can have, resolves itself 
in its last analysis into the individual opinion of the 
writer. And then, if personality in the way of satire 
and recrimination is lessened, personality in the way of 
egotism stands a fair chance of being largely increased. 
And in fact the tendency of book reviews appears to be 
now strongly toward a liberal airing of the writer’s 
views on various matters, more or less remotely con- 
nected with the subject of the volume under review, 
with a comparatively limited exhibition of the author’s 
mind. 

After a prelude of this sort I presume the reader may 
be anticipating a somewhat egotistical treatment of the 
present theme. Perhaps he will not be disappointed. 
And yet, since what is said with reference to the volumes 
under consideration, is written under the persuasion that 
it will be regarded as nothing better than the opinion 
of the writer, this circumstance will possibly prove some 
protection to the reader. On the other hand, since 
private opinion is always liable to be affected by per- 
sonal influences to which the pure editorial mind cannot 
be imagined to be subjected, it may be no more than 
proper frankness to confess that, in the present case, 
the writer’s judgment has been subjected to so severe a 
strain as to make it likely that he would be an unfavor- 
able critic; and to warn the reader accordingly, that he 
should be on his guard against too readily accepting 
conclusions which have been drawn by a prejudiced 
mind. It is not necessary to relate the fable of the fox 
and the grapes, in order to illustrate the feelings of one 
who was to have been embalmed in history along with 
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the distinguished writers of the monographs, which 
make up a large portion of these volumes, but who, on 
examination of them, finds himself abandoned to the 
oblivion proper to his own natural obscurity. Let me 
rather state, without parable, that, having, on the in- 
vitation of the author of these volumes, prepared, with 
some four weeks of labor, a paper which was by cour- 
tesy to have been called a monograph; and having 
given my best endeavors to the construction of a suit- 
able autograph, with which the paper, after the man- 
ner of all genuine manufactures, was, according to the 
taste of the publishers I presume, to have been labelled, 
I reposed in a fond assurance that my place in history was 
secure. But when I looked for myself in this Ecclesiasti- 
cal Kingdom, which, out of deference to the wish of the 
author, I had undertaken to review—Alas! Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and almost every other person from the 
four points of the compass sat there; and I myself was 
clean thrust out.* What could be expected in the way 
of unprejudiced criticism from a reviewer under such 
circumstances as these! Doubtless it will be safe for 
me to avoid criticism, and to confine myself to what, 
after all, is the proper province of a personal reviewer, 
and endeavor to convey to those to whom these pages 
may come, and who may not have had opportunity to 
see the book itself, some idea of what it contains. Such 
disagreeable remarks as I may, by the way, be betrayed 
into making, will readily be attributed by the discriminat- 
ing reader to their true cause. 

The conventional treatment of the matter in hand 
requires some attention to be paid to the outside of the 
book to be described. The conventional phrase, that 
the elegance of the volumes is such as might be ex- 
pected from the reputation of the publishers, I cheerfully 
adopt. But since that, like some other conventional 
phrases, is both equivocal and vague, it may be well to 
add that the book consists of two large volumes, each 





* Dr. Seabury’s monograph and several others, by Bishop Stevens, the Rev. 
John Henry Hopkins, D.D., the Rev. Wm. M. Beaucamp, and the Rev. J. A. Gil- 
fillan, have been published in the CHURCH REviIEW.—ED. 
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of which measures eleven inches in length, ty eight in 
width, and two in thickness, and weighs between five 
and six pounds. The type in which the books are 
printed is such as to be a comfort to a man whose sight 
is not as good as it used to be, and the printed page is 
enshrined in a princely margin of two inches in width. 
Altogether the volumes are such as to be well suited for 
a handsome library—a library such as might belong to a 
wealthy man who desired to have his shelves supplied 
with authors so clothed as to be presentable among 
well-dressed people, and who would be willing to leave 
the selegtion of his books to his house furnisher. Such 
a man, if he ever desired to peruse the contents of the 
book, could afford to have a muscular valet to lift it 
down for him, and hold it up for inspection, and to him, 
therefore, the weight of the book would be no dis- 
advantage. But persons of meaner resources, who may 
want a book for the purpose of reading it, will sigh for 
a future edition which will be more portable. Such ex- 
ternals are, of course, very much matters of taste, about 
which readers, authors, and publishers, not to say re- 
viewers, may differ; but it might be worth the con- 
sideration of an enterprising publisher, whether it would 
not be a good plan, instead of making two such volumes 
of a book like this, to make three volumes, two of which 
might contain the printed matter, and the third the 
margins. 

Most books are born of authors and publishers, with, 
perhaps, the nursing aid of editors, or translators; but 
more than ordinary parentage was required to bring 
this book into the world. It was not only written and 
printed, but likewise projected: ‘‘ PRoyecrED By CLar- 
ENCE F, Jewett.” Projection appears to be a new de- 
parture in literature ; and the term is presumed to refer 
in the present instance, not to any use of the volumes 
by Mr. Jewett after their publication, nor to his method 
of dealing with surplus monographs, but to the original 
conception of the idea which resulted in the production 
of the work. 

The work is with great propriety respectfully inscribed 
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to the Aadiblehon of Canterbury, the Primus of the 
Scottish Church, and the Presiding Bishop of the 
Church in this country. The need of the work is indi- 
cated by the fact stated in the preface, that the only ac- 
cessible history of the Church in these United States, as 
a whole, is the summary of our annals written nearly 
half a century ago, by the celebrated Samuel Wilber- 
force, Bishop of “Oxford and of Winchester, although 
many works have been written giving the history of the 
Church in various localities and periods. Acknowledg- 
ment is made of good work done in this kind, especially 
by the late Rev. Dr. Hawks, the first historiographer of 
the Church, in his history of the Church in Virginia and 
Maryland, and by the same learned writer in connection 
with his colleague and successor in the position of his- 
toriographer, the author of the present volumes, in the 
compilation of the Documentary History of the Church in 
Connecticut and other Colonies ; and also by the vener- 
able Bishop White in the preparation of his invaluable 
Memoirs of the Church. The work is composed partly of 
a general history written by Bishop Perry, and partly of 
historical sketches, called monographs. Bishop Perry’s 
function, therefore, appears to have been twofold : first, 
to write the history of the Church in this country, from 
the time of its first planting to the year 1883; and sec- 
ondly, to edit the papers prepared in illustration of the 
history of particular periods and institutions. Why the 
history is marked as done “ by the Editor,” unless it be 
that he did not wish tolessen the force of the projection 
already mentioned, does not appear. There seems no 
reason why Bishop Perry should not be regarded as the 
author of the general history which the volumes contain, 
yet in both volumes this part of the work is attributed 
to the Editor. The meaning, it is to be presumed, is 
that the general historical parts of the book were written 
by the same person who edited the special papers; but it 
seems more natural that the writer of the history should 
be called the Author, and that the Editorial function 
should be regarded as an appendage to that of author- 
ship. 
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In the first volume of this work the author treats of 
the planting and growth of the American Colonial 
Church; and in the second volume he treats of the 
organisation and progress of the American Church. 
The first volume has twenty-four chapters, and, more or 
less directly illustrative of the subjects of these, eight 
monographs. The second volume contains twenty-five 
chapters and eleven monographs ; some of these mono- 
graphs in both volumes being composed of several other 
monographs—wheels within wheels. The proportion of 
the auctorial to the editorial is, in the first volume, as 
468 to 197; and, in the second volume, as 382 to 268— 
that is, in the matter of pages; and both the history and 
the monographs are printed in the same clear and hand- 
some style. In each of the various chapters the author 
treats the subject of the chapter in the manner of narra- 
tive, constantly referring to sources of information, and 
frequently setting forth at length the text of important 
letters and papers ; and then, in addition to this account 
of his subject, he appends to each chapter several pages, 
entitled, as the case may be, “critical notes and illustra- 
tions;” “critical notes on the sources of information ;” 
‘notes, critical and biographical,” etc.; these appendices 
being in somewhat smaller type than the text, but very 
clear and readable. This closing up of the subject of 
each chapter with a minute consideration of the authori- 
ties bearing upon it, making each chapter a little book 
with its own appendix, is an excellent help to the mas- 
tery of the contents of the work, and greatly facilitates 
references to it. This and many other characteristics 
of the work demonstate the substantial advantages to 
every author of having a good projector. Certainly no 
one should ever write another history without having it 
properly projected; and, if no man be fit to be a judge in 
his own case, how should he be trusted to do his own 
projecting. 

In this connection, and still ‘commenting upon the 
superficial contents of this work, it cannot be amiss to 
refer to the wealth of illustration which characterises it. 
It is not only adorned with illustrations, but swarms with 
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them. It is a collection at once of historical portraits ; 
of family arms and corporate seals; of autographs; of fac- 
similes; of maps; of exteriors and interiors of churches 
and other buildings; and even of things portable. That 
this treatment of the subject adds inestimably to the 
value and interest of the work need not be said. And 
as these illustrations are of the best possible character, 
as well as of the widest range, they leave hardly any- 
thing to be desired in this kind. 

It would be ungrateful not to acknowledge with ad- 
miration the facilities for examination of the several parts 
of this work furnished both by the analysis of the chap- 
ters in the beginning.and the index at the end, which 
latter appears to be a marvel of industrious precision. 
But why particularise the index, when this is the charac- 
ter of the whole work. The book is a monument of learn- 
ing in its own department; of laborious industry; of 
endless research, and patient investigation ; of calmness, 
impartiality, and good temper; of trustworthiness in re- 
gard to facts ; and of elegance of style. The knowledge 
not only of events, but of the books, papers, pamphlets, 
and periodicals containing contemporaneous accounts 
of these events; the readiness of remembrance of these 
in order to reference and quotation ; the labor of un- 
earthing, gathering, assorting, examining, and copying 
such material ; the familiarity with the secular history 
corresponding to the ecclesiastical; the grasp of the 
whole of the immense field before the author, and the 
minute attention to the smallest detail in it; the corre- 
spondence with the living, added to the handling and 
understanding ofthe literary remains of the dead—if one 
can form any idea of what is involved in these, he may be 
able to appreciate what the author has done. Without 
some experience of this kind of work, it will be impossi- 
ble for any one to conceive of the ability which the au- 
thor has shown in the construction of this book. To say 
that the work has been produced in less than three 
years, by a Bishop who presides over a Diocese of the 
extent of 51,000 square miles, and who not only presides 
over it, but attends to it as well, and who is as thor- 
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ouaiy eeery in a the ry cares and inbore of 
the Episcopate as is any of his brethren, is to say what 
can but increase the admiration with which one beholds 
this fruit of his literary labors. It is not of course to be 
imagined, that the time within which this work has been 
produced, includes the time unconsciously devoted by 
the author to his previous preparation for it. But this 
does not detract from the honor due to his ability ; and, 
on the other hand, should increase our appreciation of 
his fitness for the task imposed upon him. It is not 
every man who, when called to give public proof of the 
extent and thoroughness of even his favorite studies, 
could furnish such satisfactory evidence. The author has 
been long known to the Church as officially its Historiog- 
rapher, as personally devoted to the interests of Amer- 
ican Church History, and as a diligent explorer and collec- 
tor of all material bearing upon it. All this he might be 
with very superficial know ledge ; but this book shows that 
he has not only found and collected, but that he has also 
absorbed and assimilated what he has gathered. That 
his treatment of all the various matters referred to in this 
book is, in each case, what it should be, it is not neces- 
sary to say; and probably would be true of no author if 
it were said. But this author certainly treats his whole 
subject in all its details with caution, candor, and a 
proper sense of responsibility ; and, besides, furnishes 
the reader constantly with the opportunity of verifying 
his statements, and of drawing, from the same evidence 
which he has adduced, either the same or a different 
conclusion, as his own judgment may direct him. A\l- 
most any chapter in the book will suggest something of 
the labors of the author in respect to the consultation 
of authorities. The first chapter, taken for convenience, 
shows, in a space of fourteen and a half pages, of which 
about five may fairly be allowed for portraits and auto- 
graphs, twenty-one references. And then, as to such 
matters as autographs, portraits, seals, arms, etc., all of 
which look very pretty on a printed page, and seem to 
the unreflecting reader as if they had grown there, like 
wild flowers by the roadside, without anybody’s exertion 
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—the noobie of, getting om eanien’ in any great num- 
ber, and the time consumed in the effort, are not to be 
estimated. 

The difficulty of finding an extant descendant or col- 
lateral relative of some defunct notability of one, two, or 
three centuries ago, and of inducing such an one when 
found to part with some heirloom of his in the w ay of a 
portrait or book-plate long enough to have it copied, it 
is not easy to describe. It is a labor even to think of 
the envelopes that must have been directed, and the 
stamps that may have been tasted, not to speak of the 
letters written and read, and the personal interviews 
experienced, in order to the end attained by the author 
in this respect. 

The plantation and growth of the American Colonial 
Church forms, as has been said, the author's theme for 
the first volume of his work. In his treatment of this 
theme he gives an account of the several steps in the 
discovery and settlement of the Western continent by 
English toyagers, under the auspices of English patrons, 
and claims that in the process of colonisation the Church 
went hand in hand with the State, the Cross being 
planted in newly acquired possessions with the arms of 
England at its foot. In support of this claim the author 
goes patiently through the various voyages and plan- 
tations, laying hold of every evidence which the narra- 
tives supply ‘of the presence of English Clergymen as 
chaplains, and of the use of the “Book of Common 
Prayer ; and, in the course of his record, he states many 
facts which are not to be reconciled with the popular 
theory, that the Church of England came into the Colo- 
nies of England as the successor either of the adherents 
of the Pope or of Puritans who had discarded the order 
of the Church in which they were born. Nothing, of 
course, can antedate or exceed claims such as those 
which are founded on the award by the Popes of Rome, 
to Portugal of all the new world lying east of an imagi- 
nary line ‘drawn from pole to pole a hundred leagues West 
of the Azores, and to Spain of all the new world lying 
west of that line [p. 5, n.]; but when it comes to a ques- 
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tion of actual occupation, the case of proprietorship as- 
sumes a different form. That the sole motive of the 
first voyagers and colonists was to extend the jurisdiction 
of the Church of England can hardly be said; but that 
the motive included such extension is plain enough. 
The motive of most human actions is complex, and the 
case of the colonists and their patrons appears to furnish 
no exception. Beside the promptings of self-interest, 
there were the desire to Christianise the savages, and 
the burning to pre-occupy as much territory as possible 
so that it might be preserved from Spanish dominion, 
which also involved Roman obedience. And in the 
accomplishment of these purposes no other religious 
form and order were contemplated, at least in the first 
instance, than those of the Church of England. One or 
two references may illustrate the author’s position as to 
these points. After speaking of the presence of certain 
Clergymen of the Church of England in this country be- 
fore the Reformation in the XVI. century, the author 
continues : : 


But it was not destined that the Church of England, unre- 
formed, should people with her sons and daughters these distant 
lands. <A new spirit was to animate the nation ere the settlement 
of a land, designed in the providence of Gop to be the home of 
civil and religious liberty, was to be successfully attempted. It was 
thus that the English Church, delivered ‘from the tyranne’ of the 
Bishop of Rome and all his detestable enormities, purified in the 
fiery furnace of the Marian persecutions from Romish error, as 
well as freed from Romish rule, entered upon the work of adding 
new realms to the dominion of the Cross with the same intrepidity 
and tireless zeal which inspired the adventures of English cap- 
tains sailing out in quest of mines, or fisheries, or furs. Discovery 
and settlement became, in fact, acts of faith, The spirit in which 
these expeditions were undertaken is plainly disclosed in the in- 
structions prepared by the venerable Sebastian Cabot, as governor 
‘of the mysterie and companie of the Marchants adventurers for 
the discoverie of Regions, Dominions, Islands, and places un- 
knowen,’ under the direction of King Edward VI., for the expedi- 
tion under Sir Hugh Willoughby, despatched in 1553, to attempt 
the discovery of the northern passage to Cathay. These brave ex- 
plorers . . . had with them ‘Master Richard Stafford, Minis- 
ter;’ and the three ships, of 160, 120, and go tons burden respec- 
tively, made up, as Fuller, in his ‘ Worthies,’ tells us, ‘the first 
reformed fleet which had English prayers and preaching therein.’ 
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It was strictly enjoined in Cabot’s code of instructions, ‘that the 
Morning and Evening Prayer, with other common services ap- 
pointed by the King’s majestie and lawes of this realme, be read and 
saide in every ship daily, by the minister in the admiral, and the 
marchant, or some other person learned, in the other ships, and the 
Bible or paraphrases be read devoutly and Christianly to Gop’s 
honour, and for His grace to be obtained and had by humble and 
heartie praier of the Navigants accordingly.” . . . ‘Good 
order’ in the ‘daily service,’ and prayers unto Gop for success, 
were enjoined in the instructions given to the voyagers sent out 

° at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. . . . In the 
name and fear of God did these old explorers and adventurers put 
forth upon the almost unknown sea. The Body and Blood of 
Curist was their viaticum, and the last home words that fell upon 
their ears were the prayers and praises of the Book of Common 
Prayer. The Cross, with the arms of England at its foot, marked 
their discoveries and their chosen sites of settlement ; and the 
words of their English Book of Prayer were said at morn and 
even wherever these dauntless voyagers pursued their way— 
North, till the impenetrable ice barred their path ; South, till the 
farthest points of both hemispheres were reached ; West, till in 
the broad rivers and inland seas of the New World they dreamed 
of finding a speedier way to Cathay and the spice-yielding East. 
Everywhere these sailors and settlers went, till the fame of Eng- 
land’s Queen and the faith of England’s reformed Church were 
known throughout the world. Each new acquisition of the un- 
known land lying in the direction of the setting sun was so much 
virgin soil rescued from Spanish thraldom and Rome’s inquisi- 
torial sway [pp. 2-5]. 


While Wolfall, the minister and preacher appointed by 
her majesty’s council to accompany Frobisher’s Expedi- 
tion, in 1578, was making sermons and celebrating com- 
munions among the ice-fields of the North on the Eastern 
side of the American Continent, Drake and his follow- 
ers, exploring the Pacific, on the Western side of the 
Continent, discovered, in 1579, the coast of Oregon and 
that part of California which now belongs to the United 
States, holding a solemn service in the presence of the 
natives on the feast of S. John the Baptist, or its eve, in 
that year. 


It was thus that the Church's prayers were first heard on the 
Pacific Coast ; and, in taking solemn possession, by the planting 
of the Cross with the arms of England affixed thereto, of ‘New 
Albion’ for England's Queen, the far West of our national domain 
was claimed for the Church of the English-speaking race. To 
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Francis Fletcher . . . when the honor of eolen the first in 
English orders who ministered the Word and Sacraments within the 
territory of the United States; and if, as is probable, the ‘ fayre 
and good baye’ . . . where the events referred to occurred 
was the Bay of San Francisco, it was on this spot that the words of 
the Common Prayer were first heard on the Pacific coast [p. 8]. 


It may readily be supposed that this method of treat- 
ing his theme takes the author through a multiplicity of 
details, in which it is impossible here to follow him. The 
perusal of them is full of interest, and increases the won- 
der at his intimate knowledge of all that bears directly or 
indirectly upon his subject. Extracts are given merely to 
illustrate his method, and to indicate the drift of his pro- 
cess as to the matter of preoccupation. His sketch of the 
labors and misfortunes of those who first settled on the 
coast of Maine (bearing in the opposite direction, and 
particularly interesting) concludes with these words: 


Short as was their residence on the bleak coast of Maine, they 
have won their place in history as the first settlers of New Eng- 
land. They laid the foundations of State and Church at the North 
a year before the men of Leyden signed their solemn ‘compact’ 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, in Plymouth Harbor, and began 
on a soil to which they had no claim, and without the presence of 
a minister of their own faith, the civil and religious history of 


Puritan New England [p. 38]. 


In the same way is traced the history of the pioneers 
of the Church in other parts of New England; of ser- 
vices and sacraments in Raleigh's Colonies at Roan- 
oke on the North Carolina coast; of the foundations of 
Church and State in Virginia ; of the beginnings of the 
Church in Maryland, New York, and the middle Colo- 
nies; of the planting of the Church in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, and in Georgia and South Carolina. Inter- 
spersed with these accounts are the stories of various 
efforts in the direction of the higher education made 
under Church auspices, resulting in the establishment 
of the University of Henrico and the College of Will- 
iam and Mary in Virginia, of Kings College in New 
York, and the College and Academy at Philadelphia. 

Among the earlier Clergy of the Colony of Virginia, 
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one, the Reverend Dr. Bargrave, settled at Henrico, and, 
dying in 1621, left 


his library, valued at one hundred marks, or seventy pounds ster- 
ling, to the College at Henrico, thus anticipating the act of the 
young Puritan minister of Charlestown, Mass, who, a few years 
later, left his loved books to the struggling College at Cambridge, 
and by that act gained a name and remembrance wherever 
‘Harvard’ College is known. Would, 


continues the author, 

that ‘Henrico’ had been as long lived in its educational career, 
and that Bargrave’s gift had won for him a life immortality 
[pp. 66, 67]! 


The College at Henrico, however, seems to have 
shared the fate of the unfortunate race for whose benefit 
it was largely designed. In the institution of this Col- 
lege we see an endeavor to put in practice some of those 
professions which the colonists and their home patrons 
were liberal in making, that one of their chief designs in 
colonising was the carriage of Gop s Word into heathen 
countries, and the conversion of poor infidels to the 
faith of Curist; the endeavor taking the form of such 
instruction to some of the Savages as might the better 
fit them for the life of Christian civilisation, and, per- 
haps, to become instruments for the conversion of their 
brethren. 


In a plantation avowedly settled ‘for the glorie of Gop in the 
propagation of the Gospell of Curist,’ and for ‘the conversion of 
the Savages,’ there could not fail to be, from the first, the wish 
and purpose for the provision of some institution where the 
higher learning, then deemed indispensable to the exercise of the 
Ministry, could be obtained without recourse to the Universities 
of the Mother-land. The Church whose ‘form of sounds words’ 
was first heard on our American shores, conveying to heaven the 
devotions of men of English speech and lineage, was foremost in 
the effort to meet this acknowledged want. In this attempt to 
lay the foundations of an educational system, by the provision of 
a public school and College, the co-operation of the colonists 
themselves was secured at the very outset. To that remarkable 
assembly in the choir of the Church at Jamestown [see p. 67], on 
Friday, July 30, 1619, and from which, rather than to (from) the 
cabin and ‘compact’ of the Mayflower, we may date the founda- 
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tion of our popular government, we must look for the iain. 
tion of efforts for popular and the higher education. It was in 
the course of its proceedings that measures were taken ‘towards 
the erecting of the University and Colledge,’ as well as for the 
education of Indian children, for whom, as well as for the sons 
of the settlers, their Seminaries of learning were designed. All 
this was in accordance with the will and purpose of the Council 
of Virgina in England, to which was intrusted the rule of the infant 
Commonwealth. The government of the Colony by Sir Thomas 
Smith, the treasurer of the Virginia Company, under which the 
settlers had languished for twelve hopeless years, was scarcely 
over, when, at the incoming of Sir George Yeardley as Gover- 
nor, orders were given for the establishment of a University in the 
Colony, with a college for the instruction of the Indian youth. In 
letters from the Council previous to the accession of the new Gov- 
ernor, reference is made to this design; but we must date the 
beginning of active measures for its accomplishment to the ac- 
cession of the excellent Sir Edwin Sandys to the treasurership of 
the Company [p. 69]. 


The plan was largely favored and liberally aided. 
Thousands of pounds in money, Bibles, Prayer Books, 
and works of divinity, as well as books of instruction, 
were furnished ; suitable provision was made for over- 
sight and tuition; but the enterprise (including that of a 
public free school, which was to depend upon the ‘“ Col- 
lege in Virginia,” but which was separately and largely 
endowed) came to an untimely end by reason of a terrible 
massacre by the Indians, and the sickness, famine, and 
general depression of the interests and hopes of the 
colonists which ensued. 


The ‘University of Henrico’ and the ‘ East India Free School’ 
were neverto be built. In the words of Dr. Hawks, ‘the massacre 
of Opecancanongh thus gave a death-blow to the first efforts made 
in America for the establishment of a College, and years elapsed 
before the attempt was renewed. [p. 78]. 


The renewal of the attempt resulted in the establish- 
ment of the still enduring College of William and Mary, 
the account of which is given in the eighth and one of 
the most interesting chapters of this volume. 

The founding of ‘the Colleges in New York and Phila- 
delphia, belonging to a much later period of time, about 
the middle of the XVIII. century, forms the subject of 
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a later chapter. The rise of these Colleges from a 
common movement, and the influence upon them of 
the interest and council and labors of such men as 
Bishop Berkeley, Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Samuel John- 
son of Stratford, and Dr. William Smith are vividly 
portrayed [Ch. xxiii.]. From the correspondence be- 
tween Dr. Johnson and Bishop Berkeley, it appears that 
the founding of a College in New York had been pro- 
jected at least as early as 1749. Inthe same year a 
similar project was set on foot in Philadelphia, Franklin 
having sketched a plan for aa institution of the higher 
learning in 1744, and issuing a pamphlet in 1749 entitled 
‘“‘ Proposals relative to the Education of Youth in Penn- 
sylvania.” Bishop Berkeley’s suggestions were com- 
municated to Franklin, who had visited Dr. Johnson and 
sought his acceptance of the charge of the proposed 
Academy. The desire that he should accept was 
earnestly supported by the Trustees, three-fourths of 
whom were members of the Church of England. Ex- 
tracts are given by the author from Franklin’s letters 
to Johnson in reply to the reasons of the latter for de- 
clining the position offered to him. One of Johnson’s 
reasons was the insufficiency of the support offered, 
and his unwillingness to intrude upon the cure of Dr. 
Jenney in the endeavor to found a new parish in Phila- 
delphia, which Franklin had suggested as a means to the 
end of increased income. Franklin’s reply to this is 
characteristic : 


Your tenderness of the Church's peace is truly laudable ; but, 
methinks, to build a new Church in a growing place is not prop- 
erly dividing, but multiplying, and will really be a means of in- 
creasing the number of those who worship Gop in that way. 
Many who cannot now be accommodated in the Church go to 
other places or stay at home, and if we had another Church many 
who go to other places or stay at home would goto Church. I 
suppose the interest of the Church has been far from suffering in 
Boston by the building of two new Churches there within my 
memory. I had for several years nailed against the wall of my 
house a pigeon-box that would hold six pairs; and, though they 
bred as fast as my neighbors’ pigeons, I never had more than six 
pairs, the old and strong driving out the young and weak and 
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obliging them to seek new habitations. At length I put up an 
additional box, with apartments for entertaining twelve pairs more, 
and it was soon filled with inhabitants by the overflowing of my 
first box and of others in the neighborhood. This I take to be 
a parallel case with the building a new Church here [p. 430]. 


This was very ingenious, but Dr. Johnson, who had 
just completed a work explaining and enforcing Bishop 
Berkeley's system of Philosophy, was not to be prevailed 
upon by so realistic an argument as an ecclesiastical 
pigeon-box ; and could only be induced to help on the 
Philadelphia Academy by advice and suggestions. His 
subsequent connection with and valuable services to 
Kings College are well known, and, of course, related 
by the author. 

The Reverend William Smith, D.D., a native of and 
educated in Scotland, ordained Deacon and Priest in 
the Palace at Fulham by Bishops acting for the Bishop 
of London, on December 21 and 23, 1753 (there kneel- 
ing with Bishop Seabury, who received his Deacon’s 
and Priest’s orders at the same time), having pre- 
vious to his ordination attracted Franklin’s attention 
by a scheme of education which he had published in 
New York, in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘A General Idea of 
the College of Mirania,” was, on May 24, 1754, ‘“in- 
ducted Provost of the College and Academy of Philadel- 
phia and Professor of Natural Philosophy ;” and by his 
zealous and well-directed efforts to advance the interests 
of the Institution, both financial and educational, justly 
earned for himself the title of a Founder of the College. 


It was his pleasure and privilege to watch over its interest till 
amidst the vicissitudes of the war for independence schools of 
learning were closed, and in the attempted organisation of its 
government after the civil disruption the rights of the College 
authorities were trampled upon and the Provost dispossessed from 
the place he had filled with so much honor and usefulness. He 
was never restored to his former privileges and powers, and it is 
only of late years that full justice has been rendered to him for 
his abundant and most useful services to the cause of Christian 
education and the advance of the higher learning in America 


[p. 445]. 
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His career, however, was not closed, as may appear 
from a study of the organisation of the Church after 
the Revolution. 

In connection with the Author’s account of the en- 
deavors to promote the cause of higher education under 
the guidance of Church influences, will be read with 
much interest the Monographs IV. and VI. of the first 
volume; the former by the Rev. Moses Coit Tyler, 
D.D., on Dean Berkeley’s sojourn in America; and the 
latter by the Rev. E. E. Beardsley, D.D., on Yale Col- 
lege and the Church; while the later aspects of the 
same subject have received the attention, in a depart- 
ment of the Appendix to the second volume entitled 
Monograph VII., of the Rev. Eugene Augustus Hoffman, 
D.D.,who gives a valuable sketch of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, which, under his auspices and in- 
fluence, has been within the last few years re-created; 
of the Rev. George Z. Gray, D.D., who sketches the 
Episcopal Theological School, in Cambridge, Mass.; 
and of the Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D., who gives the 
history of Trinity College in Connecticut; S. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., Racine College, and the Uni- 
versity of the South being respectively commemorated 
by the Rev. Hall Harrison, Mr. Arthur Piper, and the 
Rev. W. P. Du Bose, D.D. 

Whatever may be alleged on the score of preoccu- 
pation, it is certain that the Church of England had a 
struggle for life in the Colonies of England under some 
of the greatest possible disadvantages. To the labors 
of those who devoted their lives to the advancement of 
the Church’s welfare in this stage of its existence the 
author gives full attention. The state of the Church in 
America at the beginning of the XVIII. century is 
treated in the xi. chapter of the first volume; and in 
connection with it is described the foundation of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, which was, in the providence of Gop, to affect so 
largely the state of the Church in this country as to 
leave subsequent generations under the conviction that 
without its instrumentality that Church would have al- 


17 
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most ceased to be. And in other parts of this volume 
the evils of the want of Bishops; the labors, trials, and 
services of those who were burdened, under the title of 
Commissaries, with the execution of such authority as 
might be delegated by the English Episcopate apart 
from the office of a Bishop; the struggle to obtain the 
Episcopate, fruitless throughout the whole Colonial pe- 
riod; the supplications to those who had this gift to 
bestow, and the urgent reasons by which these suppli- 
cations were supported; the controversies with those 
who scorned this gift for themselves, and who begrudged 
to others the valued possession of that which they de- 
spised for themselves—all this story, familiar as it has 
now become in its outlines, is set forth with a fulness 
and definiteness which has never before characterised 
its relation. 


It appears that outside of Virginia and Maryland there were 
not, at the beginning of the XVIII. century, half a dozen 
Clergymen of the Church in all the Colonies of North America ; 
and that, including those provinces where the Church was legally 
established, the whole number of Priests of the Mother Church 
ministering on American shores, from Maine to Carolina, was 
considerably less than 50, probably not twoscore [p. 203]. 


Such is the testimony quoted by the author from one 
of the Commissaries just referred to. Another writer, 
quoted by the author, complaining of the low condition 
of religion in Virginia, where the Church was established 


by law, thus states the causes of it : 


The ministers are most miserably handled by their plebeian 
Juntos, the Vesteries, to whom the living (that is the usual word 
there) and admission of Ministers is solely left. And, there being 
no law obliging them to any more than procure a lay reader (to 
be obtained at a very moderate rate), they either resolve to have 
none at all or reduce them to their own terms; that is, use them 
how they please, pay them what they list, and discard them when- 
soever they have a mindtoit. . . . Two-thirds of the preach- 
ers are made up of readers, lay priests of the Vesteries’ ordina- 
tion ; and are both the shame and the grief of the rightly ordained 
clergie there. . . . Laymen were allowed to usurp the Office 
of Ministers, and Deacons to underinine and thrust out Presby- 
ters; in a word, all things concerning the Church and religion 
were left to the mercy of the people. . . . To propagate 
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Christianity among the heathen—whether natives or slaves 
brought from other parts—although (as must piously be sup- 
posed) it were the only end of Gop’s discovering those coun- 
tries to us, yet is that lookt upon by our new race of Christians 
so idle and ridiculous that no man can forfeit his judgment more 
than by any proposal looking or tending that way [p. 204]. 

Such (remarks the author) was the state of religion and the 
Church in a province where the Church was established by law ; 
elsewhere sectism in various forms prevailed, and it was reserved 
to the Venerable Society to undertake the work which in the 
course of years gave us our American Church. Without the 
labors of the Society in supplying us with men of ‘ Apostolic 
zeal’ and ‘unblamable character,’ of true religion and good learn- 
ing, the Church, betrayed by those who should have sought her 
highest good, ‘wounded like her Master in the house of her 
friends,’ would have died [pp. 204, 205]. 


It was out of the knowledge of such a state of things 
in the Colonial Churches tha: the plan arose which de- 
veloped into the formation and authorising by Royal 
Charter of the Venerable Society. In answer to an ur- 
gent appeal from the Clergy of Maryland, representing 
to the Bishop of London the great and pressing necessity 
of an ecclesiastical ruler, invested with such ample power 
as might capacitate him to redress what was amiss and 
supply what was wanting in the Church, it was deter- 
mined to send as the Bishop’s Commissary the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Bray, who accepted the appointment on condi- 
tion of the provision of parochial libraries for the Minis- 
ters sent out to the province. In this good design he 
enlisted the interest of the Archbishops and many of 
the Bishops; and in planning for the benefit of the 
Colonists he conceived the idea of a Church of England 
“Congregation pro fide propaganda” by Charter from 
the King. Out of this design, before he left England, 
originated the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge ; and, after his return from his first visit to Mary- 
land, the thought which seems to have been originally 
in mind was worked out into the scheme of a Society 
whose special duty it should be to propagate the Gospel 
throughout the Colonies and foreign dependencies of the 
British Empire, for which he sought and procured a 
charter. 
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The influence of Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Compton, Bishop of London, was exerted in behalf of this appli- 
cation ; but nothing can take from Thomas Bray the distinguished 
honor of being the originator and founder of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts [p. 140]. 


The Society held its first meeting at Lambeth Palace, 
onthe 27 of June, 1701, and included among its mem- 
bers the chief dignitaries of the Church of England, as 
well as distinguished laymen, eminent among whom 
were the saintly Robert Nelson and the celebrated John 
Evelyn. It is a noticeable fact that in the second year 
of its existence the Society was considering the necessity 
of the appointment of a Suffragan Bishop for America, 
and debating the possibility of obtaining the Episco- 
pal relief so earnestly desired from the Scotch Bishops. 
Another interesting fact noticeable in this connection, 
though belonging to a later date in history, is that the 
records of the meetings of this Society, with the corre- 
spondence of its missionaries, in which the history of the 
Church in America was given year by year, were, so far 
as related to our North American Colonies, copied by 
our historiographer, Dr. Hawks, under direction of the 
General Convention. 


Shortly after these transcripts were made, the original docu- 
ments were destroyed by fire, and the American Church, by its 
gift of the volumes of these letters sumptuously printed under the 
authority of the General Convention, has furnished the Society 
with the material for much of its own history, which had else been 
hopelessly lost [p. 199]. 


So the untiring industry of Dr. Hawks, in his loving 
care for the preservation of the monuments of history, 
has benefited not the Church of his own country only, 
but also that of England; and so his good works do 
follow him in a way that no one anticipated. 

It is difficult for those who have been accustomed 
only to the indifferentism or charity amidst which the 
younger generation has grown up to realise the intense 
interest which men took in questions relating to the 
faith and order of the Church in the Colonial times. 
This intensity of interest led not only to very explicit 
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and sometimes very harsh words, but also to very severe 
dealing with those who happened to be in the minority, 
as the Churchmen were in New England. One of the 
best possible illustrations of the temper of those times, 
and the methods and consequences of controversy, is 
given by the author in his account of the trial of John 
Checkley, and the struggles of the Church in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut [ pp. 257—282]. 

John Checkley was a native of Boston, educated 
partly in the Colony and partly at Oxford, from which 
University he afterward received an honorary M.A. 
He spent some time in travel and study, which im- 
proved his natural ability so that when he returned 
to his native country he was found very troublesome 
in the controversies into which his strong Church prin- 
ciples and feelings led him in opposition to the pre- 
vailing Puritanism. His controversies were numerous 
and bitter; especially bitter in the attacks upon himself. 
And not content with the result of their best efforts 
to conquer him in argument, his adversaries had him 
brought to trial before the Colonial authorities, by whom 
he was fined 50 pounds and ordered to give bonds for 
a 100 pounds for good behavior for six months, and 
stand committed until sentence was performed. This 
sentence was given against him as the author of a false 
and scandalous libel; and the false and scandalous libel 
was the publication of Leslie’s Short and Easy Method 
with the Detsts, to which was added a Discourse con- 
cerning Episcopacy, in defence of Christianity and the 
Church of England against the Deists and Dissenters. 
The verdict upon which this sentence was rendered is a 
curious specimen : 


The Jury find specially, viz.: If this Book, entituled, 4 Short 
and Easy Method with the Detsts, containing in it a Discourse 
concerning Episcopacy (published and many of them sold by the 
said John Checkley) be a false and scandalous libel, then we find 
the said Checkley guilty of all and every part of the Indictment 
(excepting that supposed to traduce and draw into dispute the 
undoubted Right and Title of our Sovereign Lord King George 
to the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Territories 
thereto belonging). But if the said Book, containing a Discourse 
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concerning Episcopacy as aforesaid, be not a false and scandal- 
ous libel, then we find him not guilty [p. 265]. 


That is to say, if he be guilty, he is guilty; and if he 
be not guilty, he is not guilty, which reads like the tra- 
ditional Hibernian verdict of “ not guilty, but recom- 
mended to mercy;” or that other curious epitome of 
the wisdom of one of our Ecclesiastical Courts, in the 
case of a dignitary who shall be nameless, and who was 
found “ guilty of lying without criminality.” Evidently, 
at least, the principle that, in libel cases, the jury are 
judges both of the law and the fact, was unknown to 


this tribunal. 
The speech by which Checkley sustamed his own 


cause was 


in Checkley’s happiest vein, full of hardly suppressed sarcasm 
and close reasoning. Disposing with great cleverness of the 
charge of sedition, while at the same time defending with marked 
ability the exclusive validity of Episcopal ordination and Sacra- 
ments ; compelling even the Chief Justice, who had attempted to 
cut short his arguments, to permit and listen to a labored defence 
of the most obnoxious portions of the discourse concerning Epis- 
copacy ; quoting, in support of his position, that all ‘ordination 
by the people is null and void,’ the language of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, the General Assembly of Scotch Presbyte- 
rians, and the learned Ebenezer Pemberton’s Discourse of Ordi- 
nation, Checkley proceeded to prove, rst, that no Provincial As- 
sembly could, by right or in fact, establish either the Presbyterian 
or Congregational systems ‘so as to make THAT the establishment 
and the Episcopal Churches to be Dissenters ;’ 2d, that ‘by a just 
and true construction of the laws of this very Province the Church 
of England is established here ;’ 3d, that by the laws of England 
the Church of England ‘as established in England, and no other, 
is positively established in all His Majesty's plantations.’ It is 
safe to assert that no such speech was ever made before a New 
England audience, and it is not hard to imagine with what rage 
and vindictive hate its sharp and cutting sentences were heard 


[p. 265]. 

Obviously the speech had more effect upon the jury 
than upon the court. 

Judging by the extracts from both sides of the contro- 
versy made by the author, the false and scandalous 
libelling was hardly limited to Checkley’s effusions. One 
of his antagonists calls Checkley a pert Jacobite, and 
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“twice thirty years a servant of the devil.” No doubt 
Checkley was aggravating, not only by reason of his 
straightforward blows of argument, but also by his side 
hits, such, for instance, as the following : 


A specimen of a true dissenting Catechism, upon right true blue 
dissenting principles, with learned notes, by way of explication. 
Question: Why don’t the Dissenters in their publick worship make 
use of the Creeds? Answer: Why? Because they are not set 
down word for word in the Bible. Question: But why don’t the 
Dissenters in their publick worship make use of the Lorp’s 
prayer? Answer: Oh! Because that is set down word for word 
in the Bible. They’re so perverse and opposite as if they wor- 
ship’d Gop for spite [p. 268]. 


On the other hand, we have a passage, like the fol- 
lowing, from Dr. Samuel Mather’s Zestémony from 
Scripture against Idolatry and Superstition, originally 
preached in Dublin in 1660, and now reproduced against 
Checkley, being a setting forth in certain particulars of 
“the principal ceremonies and idols of the Church of 
England.” 


1. Do you think that ever Jesus Curist wore a surplice ? 2. 

The sign of the Cross, that special mark of the Beast, Revelation 
xiii. 16. 3. Kneelingat the Lorp’s Supper . . . a dangerous 
symbolising with the Papists, who kneel before their Breaden Gop. 
4. Bowing to the Altar and setting the Communion Table Altar 
wise . . . agross piece of Popish Idolatry. 5. Bowing at the 
Name of Jesus. A most vile piece of Sy//abical Idolatry. 
6. Popish Holy Days. As if the Lorp Jesus Curist himself were 
not wise enough to appoint Days and Times sufficient to keep 
His own Nativity, etc., in everlasting remembrance in the hearts 
of His Saints, but the Deviland the Pope must keep it out. 7. 
Consecrating churches. Inherent holiness is in Persons, which 
Places are no way capable of. 8. Organs and Cathedral musick. 
Not one word of Institution for them in the Gospel ; but on the 
contrary theyare cashiered . . . bythat General Rule. 1 Corin- 
thians xiv. 26,15. 9. The Book of Common Prayer. It isas un- 
reasonable and absurd as to force a man to go with crutches 
when he is not lame, etc., etc. [p. 269]. 


But controversy does not always and necessarily pro- 
duce harsh expressions, or indicate malevolent disposi- 
tions. The following extract from a pamphlet of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, in another controversy, i 
worthy of observation and remembrance: 
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For Gonp’s sake, my brethren: Let us not, for the future study 
to put the worst constructions we can on one another’s Words or 
Actions ; but let us rather endeavour to make the best we can of 
them. Let us not try to magnifie and aggravate the Differences 
between us, but rather to make as little of them, and to consider 
them with as much Tenderness, as possible ; Let us not dispute 
which has already most or least charity, but let usstrive to see who 
shall hereafter, really and in fact, most abound in the Practice of 
that Heavenly Virtue, both towards each other, and toward all 
Men. This is the best course we can take as far as possible in this 
imperfect state to reconcile ourselves to one another, both in 
Judgment and Practice : to meet together in Truth, and live in 
Peace here, or, however, to meet at last in that perfect state of 
Truth and Peace and Holiness hereafter, where Gop and Charity 


alone shall forever reign [p. 275]. 


To return to Checkley, however, his most earnest de- 
sire seems to have been to minister at the altars of the 
Church whose Apostolical institution and government 
he had so stoutly maintained. To accomplish this de- 
sire he crossed the ocean three times, only on his third 
application being successful. He was understood by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in England to be open to two 
objections, which we have other reasons for knowing 
were in the eyes of the English Episcopate most serious 
disqualifications for the laying on of hands. 


The Rev. John Barnard, the Puritan Minister of Marblehead, 
wrote, as he tells us in his Autobiography, to the Bishop of Lon- 
don, accusing Checkley of lack of learning, of intolerance, and of 
disaffection to the Government. These charges were sufficient to 
carry the point, and their author exultantly records his pleasure : 
‘Thus our Town and the Churches of this Province through 
the favour of Gop, got rid of a turbulent, vexatious, and per- 


secuting spirited non-juror’ [p. 270, #]. 


Rather slight evidence this, of his want of loyalty to 
the House of Hanover, but the warxzng appears to have 
been sufficient; and anyway there could be no doubt 
of his being displeasing to the Dissenters. At length, 


however, 


—in the vear 1739, the Bishop of Exeter, Dr. Stephen Weston, 
a friend of Bishop Sherlock’s, ‘was found willing to hear this 
impracticable man, begging, at the age of fifty-nine, to be a//owed 
to minister in one of the hardest spheres on earth to wiich a 
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Churchman was ever doomed.’ . . . The newly ordained cler- 
gyman . . . wasappointed, with a stipend of £60 sterling, to 
S. John’s Mission, Providence, and began at the age of sixty to 
a ministry that was ended only by his death, after fourteen years’ 
faithful service. Old though he was at his entrance upon duty, 
‘no man was nore desired’ by the Church-folk of Providence. 
‘Received with joy’ by his congregaiion, he labored for the 
negroes and Indians as well as those more immediately of his 
charge, and in the midst of engrossing duties found time and 
strength to minister at Taunton, twenty miles distant, and also at 
Warwick and Attleborough. From time to time he visited the 
Indians in various parts of New England, with whom he appears 
to have (had) no little influence, in consequence of his ability to 
speak with them in their own tongues. Atlength . . . the 
faithful old man died, and the worshippers who throng the noble 
church which has replaced the simple structure in which he 
ministered, pass, as they enter ‘the courts of the Lorp,’ over his 
unmarked grave [pp. 270, 271]. 

From the career of one whose controversies ended in 
a life of faithful preaching and ministration, the transition 
to the career of some whose preaching and ministrations 
have issued in endless controversies, is not altogether 
forced; although, as perhaps it is unnecessary to say, the 
transition in the present case is that of the reviewer and 
not of the author. In the course of the author’s account 
of the Missionaries of the Church, there stand out two 
most remarkable pictures—remarkable both for the char- 
acter and work of the men themselves, and for the vivid 
manner in which these pages portray them—those, name- 
ly, of John Wesley and George Whitfield. It will be 
worth while to take a glimpse of the history of two men, 
who left their mark upon the religious life of this coun- 
try, and who, although they did not follow the same 
methods in their work here, appear to have been actu- 
ated by a common spirit of enthusiasm, which in time, 
through the agency of both, produced the fruit of schism. 
Wesley’s work, while he was himself in this country, was 
performed with the most uncompromising adherence to 
the rules of the Church, plus some devices of his own, 
such as “little societies ” and ‘‘ meetings for mutual ex- 
hortation.” Whitfield, on the other hand, rather made 
a convenience of his position in the Church. Whitfield 


succeeded; Wesley failed, although partly from causes 
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outside of his work. The Methodism which looks to 
Wesley as its source, apparently owes the success which 
it has had to the tendency of Wesley’s disciples toward 
Whitfield’s ways; ways in which personal religion is to 
be regarded as if it were wholly independent of the 
Divine institutions of the Church of Curist, and in which 
the regenerating and renewing influence of the Hoty 
Spirit is to be sought not so much in the use of the 
means of grace as by miraculous interposition. 

In accordance with the suggestion of Dr. Burton, 
President of Corpus Christi in Oxford, and one of the 
Trustees of Georgia, Wesley accompanied General Ogle- 
thorpe in his journey to that colony. 


On Quinquagesima Sunday, March 7, 1736, Wesley entered on 
his ministry at Savannah, preaching on the Epistle for the day. 
. « «+ On the first Sunday in Lent he administered the Holy 
Communion, giving notice of his ‘design to do so, every Sunday 
and holy day, according to the rules of our Church.” There were 
eighteen communicants. Incidentally we learn from his journal 
something of his Lenten austerities. At one time he lived solely 
upon bread. During Holy Week he instituted a ‘little society’ 
among the ‘more serious’ of ‘the little flock in Savannah.’ Out 
of this he selected a smaller number ‘for a more intimate union 
with each other,’ who met in the minister’s home every Sunday 
afternoon. On the second Sunday after Easter he ‘began divid- 
ing the public prayers, according to the original appointment of 
the Church.” Morning Prayer began at five o'clock. The Com- 
munion Office with the sermon was at eleven. The Evening 
Prayer was said about three o’clock. . . . Baptism by immer- 
sion was now insisted upon. Ascension-Day was observed bya 
celebration. The little society grew in numbers. . . . In the 
meantime Charles Wesiey had returned to England. . . . John 
Wesley sought to make good his brother’s absence by occasional 
visits to Frederica, walking through swamps and thickets, lying 
out all night, exposed to storms, and often destitute of food. ‘By 
his coming the Morning and Evening Prayers were revived.’ 
Services in German were also had for the benefit of those who 
could not understand the English tongue, and the more thought- 
ful were banded together, as in Savannah, for godly reading, prayer, 
and praise. . . . The children were catechised before and after 
school, again on Saturday, and on Sunday before the Evening 
Service, and the best of them still again before the congregation 
after the Second Lesson. An hour was spent at the minister’s 
home after Evening Service on Sundays and Wednesdays, ‘in 
prayer, singing, and mutual exhortations.” A communicants’ 
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ones was held on Saturday iia 3 and a few were found to 
come on the other evenings of the week for an half-hour’s prayer 
and praise. On Palm-Sunday, April 3, 1737) and ‘every day in 
this great and Holy Week’ there was ‘a sermon and the Holy 
Communion,’ To his studies in German and French, in both 
which languages he ministered from time to time, he added the 
acquisition of Spanish, ‘in order,’ as he tells us, ‘to converse 
with my Jewish parishioners, some of whom seem nearer to the 
mind that was in Curist than many of those who call Him Lorp.’ 
He met with the Commissary, Alexander Garden, and the clergy 
in the neighboring Province of South Carolina, at the appointed 
‘visitation,’ and found great satisfaction in a conversation with 
them for several hours on ‘Curist our Righteousness.’ 


The story of an episode in Wesley’s life, not gen- 
erally known, but having an important bearing on his 
work here, being his devotion to Miss Sophia Christian- 
son Hopkey, a niece of Thomas Causton, the chief 
magistrate of the settlers, is gracefully told by the 
author; but for our purposes may be summed up by 
three extracts from his journal, almost as crisp and com- 
prehensive as Czesar’s famous Venz, vidi, vicz, but 
unhappily with an inverted climax, 


I walked with Mr. Causton to his country lot, and plainly felt 
that had Gop given me such a retirement with the companion I 
desired, I should have forgot the work for which I was born, and 
set up my rest in this world. 


The following day the record reads: 


Miss Sophy engaged herself to Mr. Williamson, a person not 
remarkable for handsomeness, neither for greatness, neither for 
wit, or knowledge, or sense, and least of all for religion. 


Four days later the tale is completed : 


They were married at Purrysburg—this being the day which 
completed the year from my first speaking with her. What Thou 
doest, O Gop, I know not now, but I shall know hereafter. 


Notwithstanding the many good qualities for the want 
of which Mr. Williamson was remarkable before his 
marriage, it is probable that, after his marriage, Wesley 
discovered further, that he was no more remarkable for 
long-sufferingness than for handsomeness. In conse- 
quence of Mrs. Williamson’s neglect to observe the 
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Rubric requiring notice to be given to the curate the 
day before of an intention to communicate, she found 
herself repelled from the Holy Table. And this act of 
discipline Mr. Williamson so strongly resented as to 
institute legal proceedings against the parson for defama- 
tion of his wife’s character in so repelling her in a pub- 
lic congregation, and to feel himself damaged to the 
extent of 1,000 pounds sterling. This brought to the 
surface much ill will in the community, and occasioned 
so much bitterness as greatly to impair Wesley’s use- 
fulness. His labors were even increased, although one 
would have thought that impossible, but the congrega- 
tion dwindled. ‘ Discord reigned and scandal abounded 
on every side. An attempt at reconciliation failed,” and 
Wesley finally set sail for England on the 22 of Decem- 
ber, having resided in Georgia for one year and nearly 


nine months [pp. 335-345]. 


The ship which brought Wesley into the Downs passed one, 
outward bound, bearing to the mission field just abandoned the 
already celebrated George Whitfield. Drawn by the appeals of 
Wesley for help, this young clergyman, but just admitted to the 
Diaconate, had resolved to throw in his lot with the infant colony. 


After spending some time in his ministry here as a 
Deacon, he returned to England and received Priests’ 
Orders, coming again to Georgia and carrying on his 
peculiar methods there. Although relaxing somewhat 
the rubrical strictness of his predecessor, he continued, 
during his Diaconate, on the whole, faithful to the Church ; 
but after ordination to the Priesthood he began little by 
little that affiliation with Dissenters, which in the end 
arrayed against him, and in opposition to his peculiar 
modes of operation, the leading Clergy of the Church at 
home and abroad. The preaching of the doctrine of the 
new birth, as explained by himself, produced the wildest 
enthusiasm. During the building of a new church in 
Savannah, dissenting preachers occupied the puipit at 
the temporary place of worship from time to time. The 
prayers were curtailed. The inhibition of Commissary 
Garden was unheeded. The Bishops were publicly 
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derided, and their theology held up to scorn; and when 
Whitfield set out on a journey he left his cure in the 
hands of such Anabaptist, or enthusiastic preachiers, or 
laymen as he found ready at hand for the purpose. 

The result which might have been expected followed. 
For a time his enthusiasm attracted all sorts of people to 
the Church; afterward the Church people themselves 
began to be unsettled. The adoption of means and 
methods which the Church is thought to have been un- 
wise in laying aside, or avoiding, coupled with the 
sincere intention of doing good to those who have 
failed to heed or appreciate the provision which the 
Church has made for them, may stimulate a zeal which, 
for a time, appears to work wonders; but the issue is 
apt to suggest that the Church was not so foolish after 
all. Simple-minded earnestness may lead men to long 
for the rousing of a spirit of enthusiasm, but the spirit 
of enthusiasm is apt to master rather than to serve the 
best interests of the Church. So it proved here: 


All true lovers of the Church (writes a contemporary) have 
been at a great straight for a long while, not well knowing how to 
behave under such a torrent of enthusiasm and strange doctrine 
brought in among us by sectaries of divers sorts, whilst the Liturgy 
in most parts of the several offices has been either curtailed, man- 
gled, or omitted ; the Psalms and ordinary Lessons appointed have 
been disregarded, to make room for extemporary expositions on 
any part of Holy Scripture which the expositor liked better for 
his purpose. Surplice, gown, and cassock, and ail such innocent 
decencies have been thrown aside as useless or worse, while the 
orthodox Clergy of the Church have been vilely treated with 
ribaldry, as slothful shepherds, dumb dogs, etc., and some of our 
learned and pious Divines, once the ornament of the age they 
lived in, now in their graves, villified to that degree (from the pul- 
pit) by name as to attempt persuading all those who followed 
them that it was the sure way to hell (pp. 352, 353]. 


The same writer is quoted by the author as giving a 
description of one of Whitfield’s performances, which 
may be presumed to be a fair sample of the rest, and 
with which we may take our leave of him as he did of his 
hearers : 


In the afternoon Mr. Whitfield came to town from Bethesda; 
in the evening he began the common service of the Church, then 
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read the Second Lesson, and proceeded to give the congregation a 
lecture, off-hand, on those topics which he was so fond of, con- 
cerning Election, Reprobation, etc., asserting it against all gain- 
sayers, that unless we attain to such a portion of the Hoty Spirir 
within us, and so sensibly feel it moving as to assure us of our 
being justified, we were all in a state of damnation ; which he did 
so pathetically, that he not only dropped tears himseli, but drew 
many tears and groans from great part of his audience ; after 
which he laid aside the Common Prayer Book, and instead of those 
prayers that remained to be read, he fell into a long extemporary 
prayer of his own, full of flatus and enthusiasm, and uttered 
with a Stentor’s voice, bewailing the little number of converts he 
had been able to make during the time of his ministry, lamenting 
the forlorn state of the colony, through the hardness of their 
hearts, which he plainly saw could never prosper till this genera- 
tion was all worn out, like the Israelites in the wilderness, and 
intimating that his orphan-house was a work of Gop, from which 
future blessings might be derived to this place ; then cautioning 
all to beware of such as preached soft things, he dismissed his 
audience, taking a formal leave of them [p. 353]. 


Of a very different character had been the missionary 
work of Keith and Talbot, described in an earlier part 
of this volume [pp. 206-221]. The description of these 
and other missionaries, the abstracting of the author's 
account of notable conversions to the Church, of the 
growth of the Church in Connecticut, of the struggle for 
the Episcopate, and, above all, of the position of the 
colonial Clergy at the time of the Revolution, would be 
a most grateful task to the writer; and performed, how- 
ever unsatisfactorily to him, could hardly, from the very 
richness of the material, fail to be interesting and in- 
structive to the reader—and then we should only have 
skimmed the surface of the first of these mammoth vol- 
umes. All of this immense mine has been worked pre- 
paratory to the entrance upon the subject, which was 
particularly assigned to the author, of the history of the 
Church for the first century of its existence as an or- 
ganisation distinct from the Church of England. The 
early conventions, the process of the organisation of 
the scattered colonial churches, the principles under- 
lying that process, the transmission and perpetuation of 
the Episcopal succession, the parties and strifes in the 
Church, the missionary movements, the ordeal of the 
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Church in the war between the States, and many voles 
subjects which are treated in the second volume are 
worthy of deeper study and more careful handling than, 
under present pressure, the present writer is able to be- 
stow upon them, although he is not without the hope of 
a further and more deliberate endeavor in this direction. 
What has been said already may, it is hoped, at least, 
convey that favorable impression of the author's work 
which a careful perusal cannot fail to strengthen. A 
score of pages more or less may suffice for the review 
of a book, but it would make a book to review a library, 
and such, in its range and detailed treatment of subjects, 
this work may, without much exaggeration, be said to 


be. 
WIiLuiAM Jones SEABuRY. 
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a HE Novel,” “ The Modern Novel,” ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Novel,” ate phrases which have become 
familiar to most of us in the magazines and newspapers 
of late years. They are brave, all of them, with capital 
letters and the definite article, and, enriched with these 
dignities have the appearance of captions for theses or 
headings for discussion wherever the eye alights upon 
them. The novel has, in fact, become a “ subject,” and 
it is canvassed earnestly as such, not only by readers of 
fiction, but recently by the makers of it. This is no 
doubt part of the indomitable spirit of inquiry which, in 
our time, leads us to analyse good things instead of 
merely enjoying them. We must know why we likea 
novel, and if we ought to like it. Our grandfathers 
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were content with an unreasoning enjoyment of the 
stories of Fielding and Smollett ; it did not occur to them 
to reason with their satisfaction. The novelists who live 
in an age in which this restless habit of investigation has 
domesticated itself, and who write for such readers, are 
naturally self-conscious and much given to making the 
latest discoveries about themselves and their art. As 
they practise the announcement of these discoveries, 
nothing could be more interesting and agreeable. They 
tell us of them in lectures, in magazine articles, and in 
the novels themselves, and however they tell us the 
telling is charming. For there is scarcely any of the 
egotism and self-seeking which superficial writers like to 
see in this when they offer their sagacious musings upon 
The Modern American Novelist. There may surely 
exist a high and wholesome curiosity about the purposes 
of one’s art, in which personal considerations are abol- 
ished. It is such a curiosity about the ceaselessly inter- 
esting movement of life which inspires men to write 
novels, and it is not strange that they should manifest 
it in regard to the methods and purposes of their com- 
pleted work—the record of their curious observation. 
That the novelist takes his art with increasing seri- 
ousness in our time and country is, in fact, most fortu- 
nate ; for the body of persons who learn of him the better 
part of their ideas of life, who unconsciously absorb 
from him their theories not only of taste, but of morality, 
of goodness, truth, and manly living, grows larger. It 
is well that the men with whom such responsibility rests 
should be as conscious of it as possible; and they can 
scarcely challenge the tendencies and purposes, the 
methods and processes of their work too rigidly. It is 
true that our American novelists, taking their cue in part 
from the French masters of fiction, are of late more anx- 
ious about the methods and processes than about ten- 
dencies and purposes ; but this will right itself in time by 
a natural reaction, and meanwhile we have reason to be 
glad of the illumination which constant discussion sheds 
upon the principles of fiction writing, so that those who 
make our future novels can make them unsoundly only by 
18 
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sinning against light, and those who read our present 
novels cannot excuse the reading of poor ones either 
by alleging that there is no conscientious fiction made, 
or that they are not told what constitutes good fiction. 
In truth, the habit of criticism, begotten of frequent 
reading of the novelists’ investigations of themselves and 
their performances in print, must tend to refine literary 
taste, and it has certainly, with the aid of other influ- 
ences of the same sort, increased the number of those 
who have learned to refuse all but the best novels. It 
is cheering, at all events, to see the manifestations of a 
healthfully active spirit of self-inquiry among the makers 
of fiction, for it assures us that whithersoever they lead us 
it will not be in ignorance of the path they are treading. 

The growth of this spirit has kept pace with the sud- 
den and remarkable uplifting of the whole tone of novel 
writing which began in this country between ten and fif- 
teen years ago. The date of the publication of the first 
fictions of Howells and of James is likely to be set down 
by the future literary historian of our time as epoch- 
marking. He will undoubtedly have his ideas about the 
work of these writers, this historian; and they will as 
certainly not be our ideas. But whatever his notions 
about the permanent value of novels like Zhe Rzse of 
Stlas Lapham and The Portrait of a Lady, he cannot 
blind himself to the fact that the first publication of 
such solid, fine, careful, faithfully artistic work as those 
books represent, punctuates a new era in American let- 
ters. He will not fail to remember that there had been 
conscientious fiction written in this country before ; 
Hawthorne can scarcely seem a less splendid figure to 
him than to us. But Hawthorne struck a note which 
died with him; and the fictions of Howells and James 
were seemingly born of a widely felt impulse, astir at 
the time in many other minds and by no means dead 
yet. It chanced to be the mission of their genius to 
give it its first utterance, and our historian of the next 
century—that shrewd and discriminating gentleman 
whom every writer of this century likes to imagine as 
incapable of the critical perversity of declining to carry 
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his lucubrations over into the nineteen hundreds, as treas- 
ures—will perceive this, and say it, if he is at all the man 
we take him for. 

There are just now nearly as many shades of opinion 
about the literary performances of Messrs. Howells and 
James as there are literary critics. A hundred years 
hence, when Romance, mayhap, is at the top of the 
wave, and taking such a pelting from all sorts of critical 
armories as Realism is taking now, there may be no one 
who cares as much for these writers as some enthusiasts 
among us do now; their works may stand respectably 
bound on top shelves, unread in a great many lan- 
guages, as some easily named writings which the last cen- 
tury labelled Classical, in advance, do upon the shelves 
of libraries in many lands in our day; but the students of 
literature will put their fingers on the period between 1870 
and 1880 in America, and say: ‘ Here was a vigorous 
and remarkable literary movement. Here we trace the 
beginnings of an influence which affected the fictional 
product of all the latter half of the XIXth century. For 
the domestication in American literature of the idea be- 
hind this movement two writers are mainly responsible. 
Their merit was exaggerated in their time; it was also 
grossly depreciated. But looking as impartially as we 
may through the prevailing fog of critical opinion over- 
spreading all literary work at that day, we can be sure 

of one thing, that the work of these men stood for alto- 
gether the most vital and important literary impulse of 
their age. They were all wrong, of course, by our 
standards. We have recovered from their theories with 
agreeable completeness. But they effectively left their 
mark on the novel-writing of the day, and the Reaction, 
when it came, learned much from them which it could 
ill do without.” 

And then these students will give a special paragraph 
to the “movement” in their “ American Literature’ 
text-books for young people (we shall have interna- 
tional copyright by that time, and the story of Ameri- 
can Literature will have been promoted from its present 
place as supplement to text-books on English Litera- 
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ture), and they will print the names of Mr. Howells 
and Mr. James, and perhaps a half-dozen others, in fat 
black type, and the young people, their critical views 
thus assisted, will possess more definite convictions upon 
this subject than our young people ever will, though 
they live to the allotted age of man. 

We can safely leave to these text-books and to the 
critical volumes of the XXth century, the task of re- 
cording the final effect of the work of Messrs. Howells, 
James, and their school. It is no doubt worth while to 
discuss it in advance, but such a discussion would oc- 
cupy much space, and could, at best, be no more than 
suggestive. Our business is with the present influence 
exerted by their theories. It is certainly wide-spread, 
and in one way at least must wholesomely affect all writ- 
ing. This is in the elementary matter of the use of the 
language. It is entirely within the facts to say that Mr. 
Howells, to take a single instance and remain on safe 
ground, employs our English tongue with a graceful 
and easy command, a vigor and homely force, a happy 
variety and flexibility, a poetic felicity and daring, and a 
fastidious respect which we shall match among those 
who have written or now write English fiction with 
extreme difficulty. To this, with their own modifying 
phrases, most persons capable of forming an opinion 
will probably agree; and this pre-eminent characteristic 
is the only point upon which any considerable number of 
critics could be brought to agree regarding Mr. How- 
ells. They would probably admit readily enough also 
that Mr. James uses language admirably. But there, 
too, assent would stop. To have fixed a standard of 
writing which no one can now fall greatly below in this 
country and obtain permanent consideration, is to have 
done much, however. One who looks abroad and tries 
his endurance upon the slovenly writing which passes 
current in English fiction must feel how much. 

Some other things, as it seems to the present writer, 
these gentlemen and their associates have forced upon 
general consideration. They have lent a new dignity 
to novel writing by the practice of a well-considered 
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and sadnenine reserve. They have sslerged the re- 

spect for fiction by respecting their calling themselves; 

and giving to its service refined and critical minds 
which, a century ago, would have spent themselves on 
elegant essay writing as their more natural field. The 
delicacy of their work has its dangers; but it has clearly 
also a great value. It is a delicacy which spreads from 
the use of language to the treatment of all the various 
conditions of life and character which they paint, and 
keeps them securely from the temptation to follow the 
French writers—otherwise, in some sense, their mas- 
ters—into uncleanness for subject-matter. It is a deli- 
cacy, it must be said, however, which does not enlighten 
their perception in spiritual things. And this brings us 
to a matter which cannot be considered here at length— 
the lamentable failure of all this beautiful work in moral 
earnestness and strength. Very many feel as they lay 
down a novel of Howells, of James, or of one of their 
sympathisers, some vague lack in the admirable creations 
whose acquaintance they have enjoyed, a formless dis- 
satisfaction with the segment of life’s drama which has 
been played before them, without being able to explain 
their source. It arises, as it appears to the writer, from 
the benumbing absence of a vigorous moral conviction 
of a firmly grasped faith. This is a crude way of stat- 
ing the fact; and it is set down in this brief and sum- 
mary fashion reluctantly, for the point should in fairness 
be made more clear, and it is worth urging. Indeed, 
looking over the recent achievements of American writ- 
ers in the field of fiction, no conclusion seems more 
imperatively to demand enforcing; but it must be left 
to another time and to more capable hands. 

Meanwhile this much may reasonably be ——— 
the teaching of these writers is an artistic teaching, i 
has not, and probably will not, enrich our ideas about An 
conduct of life; it has no new message to offer touching 
the life which they and we are living; it regards it as 
a spectacle to be accurately and faithfully presented, not 
to be in any degree explicated or reasoned. They would 
doubtless say that all this is foreign to the purpose of the 
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novel, and so we should run up against a trite subject of 
discussion. 

It is scarcely in this way that Mr. E. P. Roe errs. To 
find a more extreme contrast than that between him and 
the school just mentioned would be difficult. For any- 
thing that he has heard of the new lessons in the air 
about novel writing Mr. Roe might as well be a mediz- 
val troubadour. Ax Original Belle, his latest fiction, can- 
not be said to be exactly un-modern, for it is a character- 
istic performance of the author, and Mr. Roe is not a 
writer about whom there is much of the feudal. On the 
contrary, he is as natural a product of the conditions of 
American life as Howells or James, but in a somewhat 
different way. Mr. Roe, so far from holding with these 
Realists that the novel need not relate itself very solidly 
to the great moral basis of things, would seem to have 
a fixed belief that the moral basis is really the only 
point, and if the novelist has enough of it he need not 
greatly trouble himself about his novel. Mr. Roe has 
his theories as well as Mr. Howells or Mr. James, but 
they are not about the artistic ethics of novel writing. 
He has a conception of the good which fiction may do, 
of the large possibilities of its mission, and a sense of his 
responsibility in having the ear of a vast audience, which 
do him honor. Nothing could be better, of course; but 
Mr. Roe’s manner of discharging his generously con- 
ceived functions is for the most part clumsy, self-con- 
scious, and unhappy. He probably does much good, and 
that, one may say, compensates for any ineptitude in his 
fashion of doing it. But how much more good might 
he do if he could but reinforce his admirable purposes 
with a reasonable art! If the moral were a little less 
obtrusive, presented with a trifle more skill, let us say, 
would it not have a better chance of implanting itself 
effectively in the hearts the writer is anxious to reach ? 
The Sunday-school books of our day, written with avowed 
purpose to instruct and lead in the right way, and having 
no special obligation to art, are more ingeniously con- 
structed for their purpose than Mr. Roe’s. 

In the volume under consideration, Ax Original 
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Belle, the writer, as is Ale habit, is at pains to make 
us acquainted with his purpose in a preface, apparently 
in fear that the book will not discover it to the reader; 
and in the first chapter the purpose itself, embodied, 
personified, and dragged incontinently upon the stage, 
is presented with a conspicuousness which must force it 
upon the attention of any one in need of the kind of re- 
form for which Ax Original Belle is a plea. It does 
seem, however, that any “belle” in need of the moral 
awakening which comes to the heroine of this book— 
unless she were very “ original” indeed—would be re- 
pelled by this first chapter's super-obvious point, and 
quite wearied by the second chapter’s enforcement of it. 
Omitting the pervasive purpose, 4x Original Belle is 
a pleasant book, so far as its rather pretty and well- 
conceived love-story goes; but this is swathed in un- 
numbered pages of irrelevant matter, and asks more 
patience for its disentanglement than it is easy to give, 
until one comes to the account of the draft riots in New 
York, in the summer of 1863, which are described with 
vividness and some power. Mr. Roe has, to speak 
plainly, scarcely any of the qualities which go to make a 
first-rate novelist. His imagination is thin and slow, his 
ability to create natural people is not large, the conver- 
sations which he finds for them are such as never could 
be held outside a book, and his style is one of undilute 
commonplace. That his books sell more widely than 
those of any American novelist is nothing to his credit. 
There will always be a larger audience for such work as 
his than there can be for the delicate art of Howells, for 
the same reason, roughly speaking, that the Chautlau- 
gua Literary Circle Monthly—an excellent journal in 
its way, but not appealing to the highest tastes—has a 
very large circulation, while the A¢lantic Monthly has 
but 15,000 readers. 

Miss Murfree (writing under the pseudonym of 
Charles Egbert Craddock) seems to have absorbed 
many of the lessons about her art which have been 
spoken of as in the air, before committing herself to pub- 
lication. She is almost as different outwardly from 
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Howells or James as Mr. Roe is; but she is in the 
completest accord with their rigidly artistic view of the 
novel. /xz the Tennessee Mountains, her first book, 
was a series of remarkably fresh and powerful short 
stories. She showed in this, for a novice, an uncommon 
mastery of the short story. But short-story writing is 
almost as different from novel writing as sculpture is from 
painting. Itis an art of itself, and skill in it does not 
imply success in the making of novels. Zhe Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountazns, following Miss Murfree’s 
collection of short stories, is therefore interesting, as in 
some degree showing whether we have in “ Charles 
Egbert Craddock” a novelist, as well as a short-story 
writer of uncommon cleverness and brilliancy. - Zhe 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains is in a degree a 
fulfilment of the promise of the stories. It is an advance 
upon them, and it shows that we may look for solid and 
permanent work from the writer in the broad and diffi- 
cult field of the novel. A perfectly symmetrical novel, 
maturely considered, justly balanced in all parts, it is not. 
But it has an interesting story to tell, it is peopled with 
the realest sort of real persons, and its scene makes a 
rich and effective background, both for them and the 
development of the story. This story occupies only 
about three hundred pages, of largish type, and should 
be easy to tell in a few sentences. But it is not, and it 
is because it lacks a dominant meaning and purpose. 
From the title it is fair to presume that the writer has 
taken for her subject the Prophet himself, and when the 
end is read one might say, the Prophet’s sacrifice. The 
Prophet—a parson of the mountains, with the attributed 
gift of prophecy—is finely conceived as tortured by 
radical doubts of his religious faith, while supposing 
(in his narrow experience) himself to be the one creature 
in all Gop’s universe not at one with his Maker. But 
this admirably imagined character, though he haunts the 
whole book, is not firmly bodied forth anywhere in it. 
We find ourselves, while prepared to sympathise with 
him in his awful trial, insufficiently acquainted both with 
him and with his difficulty. And nothing replaces the 
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Prophet and his ordeal as the salient point of the book. 
The incidents have chiefly to do with the “ hiding out,” 
as the mountaineers call it, of Rick Tyler, charged un- 
justly with complicity in a murder. But this, even if we 
add the fact of Rick’s love for Dorinda Cayce, the daugh- 
ter of a moonshiner, and his stupid jealousy of Parson 
Kelsey, the Prophet, do not make a sufficient subject 
fora novel. At all events, as treated by Miss Murfree, 
the result is almost more like a series of short stories, in 
which the same people figure. All the parts of the 
book are related to one another because they deal with 
one community, but they do not grow out of one another 
with that inevitable necessity of connection which is 
the final test of a firmly knit, workmanlike novel. Zhe 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains is extremely 
interesting, notably well written, and admirable in con- 
ception, but the author has still something to learn about 
construction. 

What one chiefly enjoys in the work is its flavor. It 
would be difficult to name any fiction since Bret Harte’s 
tales of California which smacks so strongly of the soil 
from which it springs. Of course dialect, that much- 
abused good thing, lends flavor, and all the people of 
this book speak in a dialect which no one but Miss Mur- 
free herself in her earlier work has used. She employs 
it with a confidence and flexibility which is a talent in 
itself. But the characters would be clear and positive 
individualities without the factitious aid of their strange 
speech. Though the peculiar people of the region Miss 
Murfree has, for literary purposes, discovered are much 
alike in their general characteristics (and we are made to 
feel this) they are discriminated with excellent skill. This 
is difficult. Thomas Hardy and George Eliot, in their 
studies of peasant folk, are the only English novelists, 
occurring to the writer at the moment, who have accom- 
plished it with notable success; and Miss Murfree’s 
mountaineers are on the whole more interesting than 
these peasants. Their talk abounds with the sort of 
shrewd and caustic humor which George Eliot puts 
into the mouths of her lowly people in such abundance ; 
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and their actions spring from the natural untutored 
human impulses, with a refreshing directness and vigor. 
They are really more virile creations, though a woman’s 
handiwork, than most of the characters set forth by men 
writers of current novels. 

In her anxiety for flavor and local color Miss Murfree 
piles up her descriptions of the Great Smoky Mountains 
rather appallingly. A good third of the book is made up 
of pure descriptive writing, and this is a heavy load to 
saddle on a three-hundred-page novel. At first the 
scenic drawing does give flavor; but it palls. Imagine 
a pudding all flavor; or, agree that jelly-cake is well 
enough in its way, one may come to feel in time that 
the recurrence of the layers of jelly is a thought too 
regular. A page of description follows two pages of 
dialogue with distressing certainty. One grows tired 
of it. He would be glad, after a while, if Miss Murfree 
would allow him to set his own scenes, and longs for a 
severe drouth of “ opalescent tints,” “‘ translucent hazes,” 
“poetic glamours,” and “ golden-burnished blades of 
new moons.” It seems captious to quarrel with Miss 
Murfree about these descriptions, for in their way it is 
hard to fancy anything better; but the young novelist 
has no more necessary lesson to learn than that no good 
thing is good enough to warrant infidelity to his main 
purpose: the making of a symmetrical novel. 

A young man writing under the pseudonym of Sidney 
Luska, has given us as his first work a story called As 
zt was Wretten, and it has achieved some success. If 
the writer made the book with the purpose of getting it 
talked about, he made it ingeniously. But from any other 
point of view it is an ill-balanced work. It has distinct 
power and grasp; and no one can refuse to enjoy the 
swift, dramatic conduct of the story. No more absorb- 
ing narrative has been offered of late, unless we except 
Hugh Conway’s rather cheap but well-contrived sensa- 
tion, Called Back. This alone would give it a popular 
lift, for, as a certain class of critics make haste to inform 
us on the publication of a book like this, “ After all, the 
people like a story of the good old-fashioned sort.” No 
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doubt the number of those whose thirst for a new excite- 
ment is stronger than their craving for rounded art is 
not much diminished by the fact that several writers have 
of late set up shops for the production of rounded art, 
and that it is to be had of any bookseller at a reasonable 
price. But one would think these persons must demand 
a certain sanity even in a “ good old-fashioned story ;” 
and Mr. Luska’s book decidedly lacks sanity. 

The narrative deals with the passionate love of the 
story-teller for a beautiful Jewess, who is strangely mur- 
dered in the early chapters, with his desolation follow- 
ing her loss—it is an uncommonly desolate sort of 
desolation for it leads him to renounce his calling as a 
teacher of the violin for the life of a waiter in a German 
beer-saloon—and with his discovery (after being tried 
for the girl's murder and acquitted) that, after all, he 
had killed her, and never knew it! This is as startling 
an outcome for a tale as the oldest old-fashioned story 
could furnish. It is explained in the new-fashioned way, 
—supernaturally. No one would ever guess how he 
chanced to murder his betrothed wife unaware, so Mr. 
Luska tells us. 

And yet the explanation, when one is in possession 
of it, is simplicity itself. It was one of those chance 
affairs. The father of the narrator, it appears, cherished 
a grudge against the father of this same girl, and years 
after his death the narrator finds a letter from his father 
informing him that he will always be with his son in spirit, 
insisting upon his murdering the man against whom he 
has this grudge, or his nearest descendant. It has hap- 
pened that the girl, with whom the narrator falls in love, 
was the exact person whom his father wished abolished 
(as the original grudgee is already dead) ; and though at 
the time of the murder the narrator knew nothing about 
this, he learns afterward, in a most remarkable trance, that 
he has done just the right thing unconsciously. That is 
where the chance came in. The spirit of the father, by an 
interesting coincidence, urged the son to commit this mur- 
der, jump at the moment when the house was clear, and 
no one would know, and to complete the happiness of the 
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chance, the son himself does not know. All thisis certainly 
very curious, butit is not what we have a right to expect 
from a conscientious novelist. In sober fact, a writer has 
no right to conduct the reader through a series of griefs 
and terrors in which all the people and scenery are of 
the earth, and when the complications have become dif- 
ficult of earthly solution to spring a supernatural solu- 
tion upon him. Such a fashion of untying the knot of a 
story is an affront to the reader ; the knot was, after all, 
only a sleight-of-hand knot, he sees, in his disillusion- 
ment, and the untying is only a magician’s trick, and a 
shabby one. Mr. Luska has genuine power and talent, 
and it is a pity he should pervert it to such uses. There 
is no solid success to be won by work like this, and the 
curiosity which it may excite in its day is no recommen- 
dation to posterity. The writer has called his book 
As it was Written, as if willing to disclaim responsi- 
bility for it. Before he gives us another work it is to be 
hoped that he will perceive that this was as it ought not 
to have been written. 

There is good, and, on the whole, agreeable work 
in George Fleming’s Andromeda. The writer is re- 
membered for her clever Azsmet and Mirage, as well 
as for her later novels, Vestzgza and Zhe Head of 
Medusa. It is hard, however, to imagine why she 
has chosen to exercise her talent upon so hopelessly 
trite a subject as that which is the basis of the plot of 
Andromeda. Surely we have heard to satiety the 
story of how a man steals away the heart of his friend’s 
mistress. George Fleming cherishes, in common with 
a number of others, a magnificent contempt for the 
methods of Messrs. Howells and James; but she seems 
to share Mr. Howells’s well-known belief that “the 
stories are all told.” They may be, but the writer of 
Andromeda cannot presume upon the hypothesis so 
successfully as Mr. Howells, for her style, her theory, 
her ideas of the novel demand a story. Only something 
new and strange to tell can justify George Fleming's 
methods. Andromeda is not in any strict sense a 
novel of manners nor a novel of character. It ought 
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then, at least, to have the romantic compensation of a 
striking plot. But in its place we have the threadbare 
device of posing a cripple (to whom a young girl has, 
mistaking pity for love, betrothed herself) against his 
stalwart friend, who finds that he loves another’s affianced 
wife, and that other his friend, and discovers that she 
returns his love. In its essentials this story has been 
told so often that no art can make it seem fresh. In 
Andromeda we feel the hot breath of real passion, and 
there is a vividness and genuineness about the feelings 
of all the people made known to us which does much 
toward rendering the book interesting ; a decently man- 
aged love-story, however hackneyed, seems always to 
be that. But we are constantly beset in reading 4z- 
dromeda with an impatience of the twice-told tale, fore- 
seeing the end with annoying clearness from the be- 
ginning. 

Apart from this, and from a certain carelessness in 
construction and looseness of style, the light play of a 
serious philosophy, the skilful and continent use of a 
genuine descriptive faculty, and the successful encom- 
passing of the work with an atmosphere of romantic 
feeling are as agreeable as one could wish. 

Wotcott BaLesTIER. 








THE THEORY OF MARRIAGE AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 


Husband and Wife ; or, The Theory of Marriage and 
zts Consequences. By GrorGE ZABRISKIE GRay, 
D.D., Dean of the Theological School in Cam- 
bridge. With an introduction by the Rt. Rev. F. D. 
Huntincton, D.D., Bishop of Central New York. 
Second Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1885. 


EAN GRAY, it would appear, is in sympathy with the 
radical movement in England to legalise marriage 

with a deceased wife’s sister. His essay is an ingenious 
attempt to defend the connection on the ground of Holy 
Scripture and the law of nature. We are bound, at the 
very outset, to take exception to the assumption on which 
the Dean’s plea for introducing this vexed question among 
ourselves is based. We do not for a single moment admit 
that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is an open 
question among us. We do not grant the premises with 
which the writer starts, that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America has no law on the subject, and that 
she has the right, if she chooses, to make a law which 
shall legalise a connection which the whole Church, East 
and West, has stamped as incestuous. The American 
Church, as a branch of the Church Catholic, is bound by 
the fundamental law of the Church universal. Her law on 
the subject of marriage is the law of the Church of Eng- 
land as set forth in her table of Degrees. It is not the 
English Church which is agitating this question of mar- 
riage to a deceased wife’s sister, but the English Parlia- 
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ment, so far as it is controlled rm men perry in the 
question on selfish grounds. The Anglican Episcopate 
to a man is united in resisting the agitation of the ques- 
tion. The American Church holds the same ground as 
the Anglican Church, and is bound by the same funda- 
mental law of the Church Catholic. 

We are in sympathy with the principle laid down by 
Dean Gray, that the argument fvo or con does not de- 
pend upon isolated texts of Holy Scripture, but upon the 
primal law which governs the marriage relationship. 
Does monogamy, then, rest upon the law of nature or 
upon Divine revelation? Holy Scriptures answer the 
question in the first and second chapters of the Book of 
Genests. Man, in the first chapter, appears among the 
animal creation, with mere distinction of sex, as the 
lower creatures. He is represented in the second chap- 
ter as placed in a condition above nature. He is to have 
access to the tree of life, on condition that he shall not 
eat of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. Gop 
revealed Himself to man in Paradise as a personal Gop, 
by the Angel of His Presence; not as Elohim, or world- 
matter, but as Jehovah-Elohim, the covenant Gop. The 
covenant relationship between Gop and man is to be 
maintained, not only by not eating of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, but also ‘by putting a restraint 
upon the indulgence of the sexual appetite. The lower 
creatures may give themselves up to indiscriminate con- 
cubinage, but man, if he will remain in possession of the 
higher blessings conferred upon him, and dwell in the 
Divine Presence, must make monogamy the rule of his 
life. Marriage, in the Scriptural meaning of the word, 
accordingly, as held by the Church in all ages, is sacra- 
mental in its nature; it belongs not to the state of nature, 
but to a sphere of which the tree of knowledge and the 
tree of life were the covenant signs and symbols. 

We are surprised to find that’ Dr. Gray, in his theory 
of marriage, makes no mention of this sacramental rela- 
tion, as set forth in Holy Scripture, and seems to have 
little or no appreciation of it. We are bold to affirm 
that the sacred narrative points in the very opposite di- 
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rection from that which the theory of Dr. Gray would 
lead us. We read there that when Gop brought the 
animal world before Adam, to see what he would call 
them, ‘there was not found” among them all “ an help- 
meet for him.” Man needed companionship, and he 
could not find it among the lower creatures. To supply 
the want, Gop made out of man himself a creature 
in all respects like unto himself, and gave her to the 
man as another self to act in the capacity of companion 
and friend. She was “bone of man’s bone” and “ flesh 
of man’s flesh.” Not athing alien to man, like the lower 
creatures, but sprung from himself, and, like himself, 
endowed with a reasonable soul. Luther renders the 
Hebrew /sha by Mannin (a female man), as in the old 
Latin we have vzrva from vzr. Now, there is not in all 
this even the suggestion of the thought that the woman 
was created to be the inferior of the man, but just the 
opposite. The name /shah from /sh, the declaration that 
among the creatures there was not found man’s equal, 
the special creative act which, as in the case of man him- 
self, was the token and sign of personal being ;—all in- 
dicate that in the original creation the man and the woman 
were on an equality, and were formed for mutual love 
and companionship. It was not until after the Fall, ac- 
cording to Holy Scriptures, that the woman, asa punish. 
ment for her sin, was placed in a position of subjection 
to the man, and the man was permitted to rule over her. 

What, then, is meant when it is said, in the original ac- 
count of the marriage union, that the man and the woman 
are one flesh? The words ofthe inspired writer explain 
themselves. They are to the effect that as the woman, in 
joining the man, leaves father and mother, so the man 
also is to leave father and mother and cleave to his wife. 
The conjugal tie, whenever it is formed, is a repetition 
Over again, to the end of time, of the original creative act. 
The man, in taking the woman to himself, makes, so to 
speak, a new beginning , which differs in kind altogether 
from the relation of parent and child, and becomes allied 
to his wite as Adam was united in sacramental bonds to 
the creature whom Gop formed specially for him, and 
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who differed from all the other creatures in the fact that 
she was “bone of his bone” and “flesh of his flesh.” 
Now, we maintain that the inspired commentary which 
Moses gives us of the Divine act, when he says “ There- 
fore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife, and they twain shall be one 
flesh,” is in direct contradiction to the interpretation 
which Dr. Gray puts on these words. It is not said that 
the woman shall leave her family (this is taken for 
granted), and become part and parcel of the man’s fam- 
ily, or tribe, or clan, but it is said that the man shall 
leave his father and mother, as the woman has already 
left her father and mother, and both together shall enter 
upon a new relationship, which finds its fundamental law 
and expression in the act of the original creation, when 
the woman was taken out of the man to be his other self, 
his companion, and his help-meet. 

The view of Dr. Gray, as he would himself seem to 
suspect, from the position he gives to “ Ancient Cus- 
toms” in his argument, is in reality the old Pagan no- 
tion based upon the law of nature, and is at variance with 
the earlier Scriptural as it is with the later Christian 
doctrine of marriage. The Christian Church has always 
held that the relations of the man to the kindred of the 
‘woman are the same as the relations of the woman to 
the kindred of the man. There is no difference. If it 
be true that in every true marriage the original law re- 
peats itself, and the woman brought to the man to be 
his wife is, by virtue of that original law, bone of his 
bone and flesh of his flesh, then, ex mecessttate rez, his 
wife’s sister is his own sister, or the law has ceased 
to be of any effect. When it is objected that affinzty 
does not rest upon the law of nature, we grant it. But 
we maintain also that monogamy does not rest upon the 
law of nature, but upon the sacramental mystery con- 
nected with the taking of the woman out of the side of 
man in Paradise. We have said that Dr. Gray does not 
seem to appreciate the sacramental significance of the 
Divine act, and we have based our conclusion upon his 
own words. When speaking of the woman as taken out 
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of the side of the man, he adds, “whatever that may 
mean.” S. Paul tells us what it does mean; and Dr. 
Gray, in his sixth chapter, accepts the explanation of S. 
Paul as satisfactory. But he seeks to evade [p. 45] the 
conclusion to which the words of the Apostle manifestly 
lead. We would ask Dr. Gray how he proposes to 
reconcile with his theory the words of the same Apostle 
[1 Corinthians vi. 15-16], when, in speaking of the sin 
of fornication as a sin against a man’s body, S. Paul asks, 
‘‘Shall I then take the members of Curist, and make 
them the members of an harlot? What! know ye not 
that which is joined to an harlot is one body? for two, 
saith he, shall be one flesh.” If words have any meaning, 
it is not the harlot that is one flesh with the man, but the 
man that is one flesh with the harlot. 

It will be seen, then, that the argument against mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister does not rest upon 
the isolated and much disputed text,—Leveticus xxiii. 18. 
The general principle which pervades the enactments 
of that whole chapter, ‘‘ that the law applies to the fe- 
male as well as to the male, changing what needs to be 
changed,” is sufficient to cover the case. The argument 
of Dean Gray, as we have proved, does not affect this 
principle. But there are moral grounds, in addition to 
the argument from Scripture, which, in my judgment, are 
absolutely convincing. If it was a thing from which 
nature itself revolted, that a mother (as was sometimes 
the case among the Egyptians and Persians, who were 
accustomed to marry their own children) might have her 
last days embittered by the thought that her end was 
desired in order that her own daughter might take her 
place as a wife, it is surely not less a thing to be abhorred 
that a sister, as has not infrequently been the case, should 
be compelled during her lifetime to witness the growth 
of an affection which only waits for her own death to 
reachits consummation. Kalisch, Jew and Rationalist 
though he be, has already disposed of the theory of Dean 
Gray. ‘It is impossible,” he says, in his Commentary 
on Leviticus, ‘‘ to accede to the rule that ‘ whereas the 
wife becomes incorporated into the family of the husband, 
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the husband is not incorporated into the family of the 
wife ; his relations become her relations, but her rela- 
tions do not become his relations.’ This may be true 
from the social and civil, but it is not true from the Eth- 
ical and religious points of view, and itis the latter which 
mainly underlie the Levitical laws of matrimony.” 
Tuomas RICHEY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tuscan Cities, by W. D. Howetts. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 


THis sumptuous volume is put forth in time for the 
Christmas season; but it has decidedly more weight and 
value than commonly attaches to specimens of holiday 
book-making. Mr. Howells, if he were not supreme as 
novelist, would occupy a position as a writer of books of 
travel second to that of very few. As fame first sought 
him out because of work in this field, it is graceful and 
appropriate that he should from time to time return to 
it, and in this instance he has made a distinct addition to 
the literature of foreign travel. His subject has been 
bethumbed and dog’s-eared until it is as worn as an old 
lesson book. We all know Florence and the Italian 
cities by heart, whether we have visited them or no; 
and nothing but a singular freshness and keenness of 
observation, coupled with a style of very especial charm, 
could revivify interest in, or excuse a new book about, 
them. But Mr. Howells is easily one of the closest 
observers who lends his pen to the picturing of objects 
of travellers’ enterprise, and his style, as everyone 
knows, is not merely “its own excuse for being,” but 
excuse enough for the being of any creation which he 
chooses to illume with it. 

The author of Zuscan Citzes sees them for the sec- 
ond time, and does not come to them with the same zest 
which inspired him upon his first visit, and this he con- 
stantly admits to the reader. But he does not allow 
that the zest is less, though not the same; and is not 
disposed to quarrel with his feeling, whatever it is. 

The reminiscent tone in travel-books has not a 
tendency to fasten the reader's sympathy; but Mr. 
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Howells takes it in a frank and genial spirit which wins 
upon one unconsciously. Indeed, his attitude, as in 
Venetian Days, Italian Fourneys, Their Wedding 
Journey, and A Chance Acquaintance, is that of a 
travelling comrade, commenting lightly, but acutely, 
upon the sights which you and he are seeing together. 
A book journey made in Mr. Howells’ company leaves 
one with the agreeable impressions which come of jour- 
neys made with an amiable and observant friend, and 
this is certainly as nearly the perfection of literary travel 
as may be. 

Venetian Life, and some of the other books men- 
tioned, in spite of their great charm, had an effect not 
wholly pleasant. It arose, if one must try to de- 
fine it, from the author’s shamefacedness about his own 
honest sentiment, anda habit which he early contracted 
of throwing cold water upon himself when found lapsing 
into a bitof genuine feeling. 

The habit has grown upon him, but it has been mel- 
lowed and softened in its effect by the earichment of his 
art. Inthe earlier books sentiment came naturally to his 
pen, and it would always have been delightful if it had 
not been rallied the moment after. He felt it right to 
mask it then, and now there is not so much to mask. 
What we feel in such a work as Zuscan Cittes is 
that the writer has lost most of his sentiment and all of 
his illusions. He used to compassionate his own touches 
of natural feeling ; now he compassionates the reader’s. 
The spirit which seems to be at work in Mr. Howells in 
these days is not cynicism—no one is further from it—nor 
even a gentle pessimism, though that more nearly de- 
scribes it, but a curious inclination toward shrugging his 
shoulders at his own impressions, and (in his novels) at 
his own people, so that all his work is vaguely discred- 
ited by the absence of a deep seriousness of treatment. 

As to Tuscan Cites, this lack is in the atmosphere 
of the book, not exactly in the book itself; and it does 
not touch the literary quality of the volume, which is 
incomparably delicate and fine. 

The publishers have done much for the work, and as 
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an example of book-making it does credit to the new 
and already prosperous firm of Ticknor & Co. Joseph 
Pennell, with some assistance from Van Schaick and 
others, furnishes the illustrations. Mr. Pennell’s work 
is most admirable. Whether in the dusky etchings 
which render merely effect, or in the clear, firm drawings 
which with a few simple lines reproduce the scene to 
the eye so charmingly, they are such accompaniments of 
the text as one could wish ; and this is saying much. 


The Sermon on the Mount. With an Introduction by Epwarp 
Everett Harz, D.D. One Royal Quarto Volume. Illus- 
trated. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Tuis is truly a Royal Quarto Volume, and we wish it 
was in our power to give a true idea of it as a work of 
Art and Religzous Study, for such it is. Like Mr. 
Howells’ Zuscan Citzes, it is of far greater value than 
merely a beautiful book to sell during the holiday sea- 
son. 

The cover has an elaborate design, with a picture of 
the great Preacher stamped in gold. The complete 
Bible text of the Sermon on the Mount is beautifully en- 
grossed and engraved; most of the pages have dec- 
orative borders, and the volume is printed on satin- 
finished paper and bound in cloth ($7.50) and Morocco 
Antique and Tree Calf ($15). It isa most perfect speci- 
men of what is now called the book-maker’s art. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., contributes an 
historical introduction that is most interesting and in- 
structive. He describes Mount Kiirin Hattin, or the 
Mount of the Beatitudes, as it is sometimes called, and 
surrounding country. The added historic interest with 
which the Crusades surround the Mount is also alluded 
to. 

Twenty-seven illustrations by Harry Fenn, H. Sand- 
ham, F. S. Church, W. St. John Harper, W. L. Taylor, 
J. H. Fraser, and F. B. Schell form a commentary on 
the text more worthy of study and reflection than any we 
have ever read. All the scenes are Oriental but that 
by Mr. Church, which is not in keeping with the subject 
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or in harmony with the other work done. We do not 
criticise the execution of it, but even the accomplished 
artist must know that “ Blessed are they that are perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake” could be much more ap- 
propriately illustrated than by a mother with her infant 
in her arms hiding in a North American forest from pur- 
suing savages. With this exception, ‘all the inter- 
pretations are harmonious in disclosing that which lies 
at the heart of the teaching.” The Borders, the work of 
Mr. Sidney L. Smith, will be a delightful surprise to all 
who may see them. Never before has such a triumph 
in richness and variety been achieved by any artist. It 
would be impossible to give any adequate description of 
them. 

If but one book can be purchased to mark this Christ- 
mas-tide, we advise that it be this SERMON ON THE 


Mount. 


A Popular Manual of English Literature, with Historical, Scientific, 
and Art Notes. By Mauve GILLETTE PHILLIPS. 2 vols. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Our interest in manuals is not of a positive character. 
We have been led to regard them, ordinarily, with some 
suspicion, both as to their construction and profit. Too 
often they are marrowless and fragmentary compila- 
tions, showing little appreciation of the department of 
knowledge which they profess to represent, and calcu- 
lated to mislead as to the object or true end of study. 
By reason of their meagre information and their dis- 
jointed statements the young minds with which they 
come into contact are in danger of being disabled for 
logical or philosophic investigation, and made averse to 
continuous, specific, and sy mmetrical culture. 

This work is exceptionally good. It is free from the 
faults we have designated, and shows a steady design 
to awaken and gratify a taste for literature. We regard 
it as conceived and elaborated upon a true method, and 
we are confident that its use will be followed by good 
results in the way of precise and available knowledge 
and of educational development. The writer’s aim is to 
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give a simple philosophical survey ofthe growth of Eng- 
lish Literature. This is accomplished by a broad char- 
acterisation, seriatim, of ten ages, the period of its his- 
toric development, as a preliminary condition to the 
more minute study of the representative writers of each 
division. By this treatment the masterpieces of Eng- 
lish literature are subjected to a close analytical and 
psychological study, so that the spirit of the age and 
of the author is revealed, and we can appreciate the 
environments and discover the vital principles that 
wrought z# and through genius. 

Literary anatomy is a difficult and delicate process. 
Very few, even advanced students, are competent to the 
work, and hence esthetic criticism has opened a broad 
and inviting field for expert labor. As a consequence, 
some of the highest achievements of intellect may be 
found among the critics of the last half-century, and many 
a dead /:ttévateur, from Chaucer downward, has been 
disinterred, from a forgotten grave, embalmed by friend- 
ly hands, and decorated with kingly honors for the ad- 
miration of the ages. Scarcely a representative writer 
of any age in English literature is unaccompanied in this 
manual by an admirable and scholarly notice from a 
writer whose fame is established. 

But the work has more than the merits to be looked 
for ina manual. As a book of reference it has rare ex- 
cellence. Its periodic divisions and historic outlines, its 
well-selected passages of zxsthetic criticism, and its 
charts of contemporary sovereigns, literati, philosophers, 
scientists, painters, and sculptors will afford helpful aid 
to all literary investigators. Again, its list of authorities 
quoted in the work, and its full index, will facilitate 
labor and prove a welcome thesaurus even to the ad- 
vanced student. 

Principles of Political Economy. By Simon Newcoms, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics, U. S. Navy ; Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University. Pp. xvi-548. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Tuis is a work of high order. Its philosophic and 
logical methods, and its calm discussion of rudimentary 
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or elemental principles lift it out of the category of ordi- 
nary theses on political economy. There is no bias 
perceptible in the author that looks to a foregone con- 
clusion through a vast display of scholarly research and 
masterful argument. His object is to investigate in 
“ dry light,” look for results that may be classified scien- 
tifically and regarded as facts established, and then make 
advances into new territory. He regards much of the 
confusion and uncertainty characteristic of the investi- 
gations in this field as arising from the isolated and 
fragmentary treatment of topics. His method is based 
on a conception of scientific unity attainable by close 
observation and investigation of all the factors that enter 
into the study. 

The first four books of the volume are devoted to an 
investigation of principles, the definitions of the terms of 
economic science, the exposition of adopted fallacies, 
the elucidation of the topics included in such studies, 
viz.: Wealth, Capital, Labor, Rent, Population, etc., 
their inter-relations, and their mutual modifying in- 
fluences. 

In the fifth book the scientific and practical sides of 
questions that comprise public policy are presented, so 
that the student may see the application of first prin- 
ciples and assure himself of his mastery of a science of 
economy. 

The whole work is characterised by patient thought, 
close observation, and incisive statement. Its rudimen- 
tary quality is its chief excellence as an educational 
agency, and is calculated to provoke a review of much 
of the stereotyped and accepted literature on the subject. 


Christ and Christianity. By the Rev. Puitip Scuarr, D.D. p.—— 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

StupiEs on Christology, Creeds, and Confessions, 
Protestantism and Romanism, Reformation Principles, 
Sunday Observance, Religious Freedom, and Christian 
Union. By Puiuip Scuarr. 8vo, pp. 310. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885. 
WE have here another volume from the prolific pen of 
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Dr. Schaff. As its title indicates, it embraces a great 
variety of subjects, and is mostly made up of articles or 
addresses already published in other forms, but contain- 
ing also some new and important matter. The Intro- 
duction [pp. 1-22] is Dr. Schaff’s inaugural address in 
the Union Theological Seminary, October, 1871. The 
Conclusion [pp. 292-310], “Zhe Dzscord and Concord 
of Christendom,” is his address before the Evangelical 
Alliance at Copenhagen, September, 1884. Besides 
these the volume contains [pp. 128-134] an address on 
“ The Principles of the Reformation,” at the Union 
Theological Seminary, November, 1883 ; one [pp. 153- 
183] on “‘ Zhe Consensus of the Reformed Confessions,” 
read at “ The First General Presbyterian Council, Ed- 
inburgh,” July, 1877; an address in German [pp. 213- 

239 | at a meeting at the Cooper Institute in New York, 
October, 1859, of Germans chiefly, for the promotion of 
the observance of Sunday; an Essay [pp. 240-275] on 
The Christian Sabbath, read before the ‘ National 
Sabbath Convention,” Saratoga, 1863 ; and an article 
reprinted from the North American Review for April, 
1884, occupying pp. 276-291. The parts which are not 
marked as having been printed before are Chréstologi- 
cal Studies, pp. 23-123 (with four pages added on 
Protestantism and Romantsm); Creeds and Confes- 
stons of Fatth [pp. 135-152]; and Slavery and the 
Bible [pp. 184-212]. The first of these is much the 
longer, and will naturally attract more of interest and 
attention. It is divided into two parts : the first is “ an 
apologetic Essay,” entitled, ‘‘ Curist His own best wit- 
ness,” and is a valuable and concise statement that the 
Curist of the Gospels can only be accounted for by ac- 
cepting the truth of the portraiture. 

The second division contains a succinct but singularly 
clear history of ‘‘ Christology” in the Ante-Nicene pe- 
riod, the period of the Councils, and in the Post-Chalce- 
donian ages. This is followed by a review of the views 
upon the subject of various Protestant bodies, and of 
several eminent individual writers. The author’s position 
may be gathered from the following passages on p. 67: 
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These are serious difficulties and defect in the Chalcedonian 
Christology, and call for such a reconstruction or improvement as 
will conform it to the historical realness of Curist’s humanity, to 
the full meaning of His own sayings concerning Himself, and to 
all the facts of his Life. . . . At the same time the Chalcedo- 
nian dogma is the ripest fruit of the Christological speculations 
and controversies of the ancient Church, and can never lose its 
value. It gavethe clearest expression to the faith in the Incarna- 
tion for ages to come. It saves the full idea of the Gop-man as 
to the essential elements, however imperfect the philosophical 
form in which it is cast. It defines with sound religious judgment 
the boundary line which separates Christological truth from 
Christological error. It guards us against two opposite dangers 
—the Scylla of Nestorian dualism, and the Charybdis of Eucty- 
chian Monophysitism, or against an abstract separation of the 
Divine and human, and an absorption of the human by the Divine. 
It excludes also every kind of mixture of the two natures, which 
would result in a being that is neither human nor Divine. 


The book is an instructive one, and may be read with 
profit, especially by the young theologian ; though it is 
not necessary to agree with the author in all his positions. 


The Proofs of Christ's Resurrection ; from a Lawyer's Standpoint. By 
C. R. Morrison. Pp. 155. Andover: W. F. Draper. 

Ir is now nearly forty years since Zhe Testimony of 
the Four Evangelists was put forth by Dr. Simon 
Greenleaf. That was an important work, because writ- 
ten by an eminent lawyer, accustomed to weigh human 
testimony. But as each generation has its own char- 
acteristics, and its own general literature, so it needs to 
have presented afresh the evidences of religion in its own 
mould. This is excellently well done in the little book 
of Mr. Morrison. He writes as a lawyer, he looks at 
the testimony as a lawyer, and he comes to a lawyer’s 
conclusion. 

The book consists of twenty short chapters, followed 
by two very full indices. The plan is, after a couple of 
preliminary chapters, to start with the testimony of Justin 
Martyr, and after having examined and sifted this, to 
follow back the ‘‘ Memoirs” of which he speaks to their 
source. Then follows a chapter on the “Integrity of 
the Gospels,” and another on “ The Credibility of the 
Evangelists,” and then the testimony of the Apocalypse 
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and of the Four unquestioned epistles of S. Paul is con- 
sidered. Our Lorp’s predictions concerning Himself 
are next taken up, then the “order of events,” and 
finally, two chapters are devoted to the “ Sufficiency of 
the proofs,” with a closing one on the “ Logical results.” 
In examining the testimony of antiquity, the author has 
hampered himself by refraining from all use of the 
Epistles of Ignatius, because they are disputed, but he 
has, nevertheless, presented a forcible and convincing 
book, and one calculated to be of great use, especially to 
legal minds. 


The Light of Asia and the Light of the World. A comparison of the 
Legend, of the Doctrine, and the Ethics of the Buddha, with the Story, 
the Doctrine, and the Ethics of Curist. By S. H. Ketioce, D.D., 
Professor in the Western Theological Seminary. Pp. 370. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 

WHuateEVER pricks the very brilliant bubble blown 
by Edwin Arnold and others is to be admired, pro- 
vided it is done effectually. We can say for Profes- 
sor Kellogg that he has thoroughly accomplished his 
end. He has done so by two points in particular which 
he has thoroughly made out. One of these is to over- 
throw the imaginary historical dependence of Christian- 
ity upon Buddhism, and the other is to demolish the 
ethical likeness fancied to exist between the two. He 
dwells expressly upon the fact that the coincidence of 
ethical language may be where there is the strongest 
variation in moral meaning. Thus, the virtue of a 
Spartan youth whipped to death rather than confess a 
theft and the virtue of a Christian martyr may bear the 
same name. So with the chastity of a Shaker devotee 
and a Christian matron. So with the Buddhist renuncia- 
tion of the world and S. Paul’s idea of the same. The 
translation of Hindu or Sanscrit terms into correspond- 
ent English often carries no similarity of idea. Charity, 
for example, is by no means the charity of 1 Corznthians 
xiii. Piety is not the word which Christians accept. 
Purity is as far from the New Testament idea, as the 
Pharisees’ thought from the Saviour’s teaching. 

We consider this work deserves a careful study, for it 
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has a conclusive answer to all the vague sentimentalism 

of the modern glorifying of Oriental theology. Dr. 

Kellogg has had the advantage of years of Indian mis- 

sionary life and knows the sense which the Hindu puts 

upon the words which sound so fairly in European ears. 

His honesty and learning are beyond all question, and 

his book is a timely gift. 

The Life of the Buddha and the Early History of his Order, derived 
Jrom Thibetan Works in the Bhah-Hg yur and Bstan- Beyur, fol 
lowed by Notices onthe Early History of Thibetand Khoten. Trans- 
lated by W. Woopvitte Rockit, Second Secretary of U. S. 
Legation in China. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. Pp. 269. 

WE cannot advise anyone to read this work un- 
less with a conscientious purpose. If one desires to 
know how puerile, tedious, and poor the real Buddhism 
is, he can assuredly find that out in these pages. These 
legends are to the lovely Greek myths as the grotesque 
carvings of Hindu temples are to the Apollo Belvidere 
and the Venus of Milo. There is all the childish exag- 
geration of numbers which marks Oriental literature, and 
none of the beauty of fancy which touches the heart as one 
reads the Scandinavian legends. The great triumphant 
hymn which certain English poets have sought to intone 
to the religions of the East comes to naught when one 
contemplates the bare reality as here exposed. As 
for any comparison with Semitic literature, and espe- 
cially with that of the Hebrew Scriptures, the one is not to 
be named in the same day with the other. There is no 
shadow of resemblance. It may be said that here is 
the Thibetan and corrupted form of the Hindu idea, but 
it is hardly possible that a degraded version could show 
so little of a lofty original. The Koran borrows from 
the New Testament, but the source is easily discovered, 
and the Koran is a book of light contrasted with the in- 
effable silliness of this story of Gautama. 

—— of the Lord's Day, pp. 282. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 

oO. 

In the anonymous volume published under the above 
title we find a novel mode of discussing the Sunday 
question, and one, withal, which will commend itself to 
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most minds as decidedly in advance of anything which 
has yet appeared on this topic. 

The writer takes certain recognised facts as he finds 
them, and points his readers to what he considers their 
natural and inevitable antecedents. His reasonings are 
clear and forcible, and, in general, compel assent to his 
conclusions. He attacks no theories, argues no vexed 
questions, as such; quarrels with no man’s views, but 
rather seeks to place in their proper light, as bearing 
upon the general subject, such facts and phenomena as 
are patent to all and denied by none. For example, as 
bearing upon the question of whether the origin of this 
institution is human or Divine, he considers, in the first 
study, the actual phenomena exhibited in its observance 
throughout the world at present. Those phenomena 
are well-nigh universal, and certainly evident to all. 

There is no doubt in any man’s mind as to the radical 
difference between this day, wzthout regard to its re- 
ligtous aspect, and all others of the seven, a difference 
which, perforce, has more or less effect upon the actions 
of every individual ; to quote : 

This first day of the week lies athwart every man’s path, and 


whatever he may wish or intend, he is compelled to adjust his 
steps to the social fact, or to remove beyond all social inter- 


course, 


It is an zwstitutzon of society which no one can avoid 
recognising in some way. 

The phenomena which characterise the day as one of 
festival and unusual social privilege to all classes, whether 
they be religious or not, are next dwelt upon; and finally, 
the more restricted phenomena connected with its ob- 
servance as a religious day. In this connection the 
most striking feature presented is that among all its 
variations in doctrine and practice, on this point alone 
Christendom is practically united. Powerful indeed 
must have been the force of that tradition (if tradition 
alone it was) which served to impose so universal an 
observance upon the Christian world, since in nothing 
else does it maintain even an approximation to this de- 
gree of unity. An institution so universally accepted 
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and observed would indicate an origin in something 
more than mere Christian sex¢zment; and this origin 
the author discusses in the second study. 

This is a review of the records of its observation 
preserved in the New Testament. In regard to these 
records the author premises that the silence of Scripture 
is often to be regarded as equally important with its ut- 
terances ; that the practzce of the Apostles was as much 
a following of the guidance of the Hoty Sprrir as their 
words, and that the utterances of Scripture are explained 
by other voices and by the general voice of Scripture. 

From a careful consideration of the references to the 
“first day of the week” subsequent to the Resurrection, 
it would appear that our Blessed Lorp by His visible 
acts, if not by His words, taught the disciples to asso- 
ciate this day in an especial manner with himself, by 
remaining invisible on all other days, and appearing to 
them only on the “ first day of the week.”” Thus we may 
regard the establishment of its regular observance as 
one of His personal acts. 

In consequence of the aspect in which the day was 
thus presented, the disciples seem to have taken, up its 
observance naturally and as a matter of course. But as 
this was a change from established custom, and one of 
great importance, we would naturally look for some more 
definite explanation or command, in the New Testament 
itself, in regard to it, unless it were something to be 
looked for as a matural outgrowth of what had already 
been written in the Jewish Scriptures. 

If this were the case, if the Old Testament pointed 
to this change or development as an accompaniment to 
the new dispensation of the Messiah, then the silence of 
the New Testament in regard to the change would not 
be unnatural. 

Such teaching and prophecy the author proceeds to 
consider. ‘‘ The week” is first presented to us, and 
shown to be an aréztrary division of time totally unlike 
all others which depend upon natural laws—its deter- 
mination resting solely upon a day of religious observ- 
ance marks it as of Divine origin, and its recognition by 
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man as a confession of allegiance from the creature to 
the Creator. 

The sacred day which marks the boundary of this dis- 
tinctively Divine division of time is shown to have passed 
through three stages of development. With two of these, 
the Jewish Sabbath and the Lorn’s Day, we are more 
familiar than with the third, which covers the long period 
between the Creation and the establishment of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath. That the week was limited by a sacred 
day during this period the author shows in the fourth 
study, using largely the narrative of Noah and the Ark 
to establish his position. 

In the next two studies the development of the Jewish 
Sabbath and the entire sabbatical system is fully con- 
sidered, and the conclusion drawn that it was intended 
to teach its own incompleteness and its character of a 
preparatory institution for something more perfect to 
follow. That the Lorn’s Day is both a natural and a 
necessary outgrowth and development, or rather fulfil- 
ment, of this sabbatic system, is most admirably argued 
in the seventh study. 

The first day of the week, as the great day of re- 
ligious observance, marking the boundary of the week, 
is shown to be fully set forth in the Year of Jubilee, 
which was the crowning glory of the sabbatic system, but 
which degan a new series of sevens and did not end the old. 

The permanent and the transient in the Mosaic system 
is carefully separated, and the conclusion reached that 
the institution of the Jewish Sabbath cou/d not have 
been continued under a dispensation intended to ex- 
pand its influences beyond the limits of Palestine, and 
eventually to embrace all nations on the face of the earth. 

The whole of this excellent argument is rounded up 
and completed in the final study, which summarises the 
preparations and prophecies of the Lorn’s Day to be 
found in the Jewish sabbatic system ; and in conclusion 
discusses the application of the Fourth Commandment, 
showing that in spirit it is more thoroughly observed 
in the Christian Lorn’s Day than it ever was, or ever 
could be, in the Sabbath of the Jews. 
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Guaranteed Best for simplicity, durability, 
ease of operation and speed. 





Purchasers of the Remington are given an oppor- 
tunity to test and compare with all other writing Machines, 
and, if not satisfactory, may return by express C.O.D. at any 


time within 30 days after purchase. 





Full line of finest linen papers and all sup- 
plies constantly in stock. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials and Price 


Lists. . 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, - - - New York. 
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PRICE, SAO. 
Awarded ae Medal of Superiority 


Over all its competitors at the Semi-Centennial Fair of the American Institute in NEW YORK. Also, the 
John Scott Medal, by the Franklin Institute of PHILADELPHIA. 








Guaranteed to do better work, and a greater variety, than any other writing machine in the world, at less than 
one-half the price of the Remington or Caligraph. 

It prints directly from the face of the type, requiring no ink-ribbon, uses interchangeable types, $1.00 per font, 
in all languages—French, Spanish, German, Italian, Greek, Armenian, Sanscrit, Japanese, and many others, 
besides a large variety of English types suitable for business correspondence, sermons, legal documents, etc. ; 
weighs, in its neat walnut case, but seven pounds ; equally admirable in the counting-room, parlor, or railroad 
train; accommodates paper of any size without adjustment, including a self-feeding roll of 500 sheets, with or 


. 


without printed headings. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE FOR CHILDREN, 
961 Prospect St., CLeveranp O., July 1, 1885. 


GeNTLEMEN :—With an experience of several months, it gives me pleasure to accord high praise to the 
HALL TYPE-WRITER for ingenuity of device, excellence of mechanical construction and convenience in 
With practice one can easily keep up with a rapid penman, and the beauty of the result is equaled 
Its educational value for children, too, is likely to make it a great favorite in many 

From Rev. C. S. POMEROY, D.D. 





actual use. a 
by none of the old writers. f 
families. Its easy change of type is a very valuable feature. 

New Haven, Conn., November 25, 188s. 


Dear Sir :—I am happy to add my testimonial in favor of the HALL TYPE-WRITER. I purchased mine 
about a year ago, and have not had the least trouble with it, in the matter of keeping in order, nor one cent of 
expense for repairs. I found it easy to learn, and my children of ten and thirteen years of age have become 
quite expert writers. ; ° : 

I find that speed is easily attained, and, although my use for it has not been such as called for great speed, I 
sat down the other evening and wrote fifteen letters in an hour and a half, composing as I wrote; none of them 
being shorter than this. 

The feature of interchangeable type is a great advantage, and by means of it I have been able to make out 
examination papers, reports and circulars, which I have afterwards duplicated upon the Hektograph, obtaining 
from thirty to sixty copies with ease. 

Any one having much writing to do, could easily learn to use the machine as fast or faster than the pen, in two 
weeks’ time, without devoting to it any more time than would be used in ordinary writing; and the increase in 
legibility alone would more than repay the effort, to say nothing of the relief from fatigue. Any who write for the 
printer will find that it saves a vast amount of proof correcting. Yours very truly, WILLIAM H. STOWE, Prin 


Descriptive pamphlets, with price lists, free. Address— 


HALL TYPE-WRITER CO., Saceu, Mass. 


AGENCIES. 
PERCY AUSTIN, Denver, Col. 


THOS. HALL, 853 Broadway, New York. 
.B. ROWE, 834 Chapel Street, New Haven. Conn. O. P. DERBY, Charleston, Jefferson Co., W. Virginia. 
AYNE & PRATT, 117 Pub. Sq., Cleveland, O. W. E. BROWN, Hamilton, Ontario. 
INES & BRUNER, 159 La Salle St., Chicago. S. B. BURTIN, St. John, N. B. 
CHAS. MOODY, Yarmouth, N. S. 


WITHERBY & CO., 74 Cornhill, and 325 a_High 


Cc 
James D. BARNER, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Holburn, London, Eng. 


. G. JORDAN, 123 California St., San Francisco. 
TROW & OPPEREED, Madison, Dakota. 
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One touch of the finger should produce any charac- : 8 : 
ter used by the operator of a wilingeutiiins: instru- | A profusion of Working Designs, 
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The No. 2 *‘Caligraph” is the only writing-machine 


that fully economizes time and labor, and economy of 7 > . re 2p 
time and labor is the best reason we know for solaie- FURNISHING (Expert Advice Free). 


ing trade. inti i ine’ »]- 
Granting that we are at ~ po in this, we can Painting, Drawing, Carving, Model 
show that our late improved machines excel in mechan- i i ine’ ¢ 
ical merit, durability, and beauty of work. ing, Engraving, Etching, Brass 
Hammering, £cclestastical and other 
Art Needle-work a Specialty. DESIGNS 


} 

10.000 “* Caligraphs”’ are in daily use, | 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms 
| IN COLoR, $4.00 ; 35c. a copy. Spec- 
| imen, 25¢. 
| 
| 


For specimens, &c., address 
The American Type-Writing Machine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


which are convincing, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 237 BROADWAY. Mention THE CHURCH REVIEW. 





The Western Farm Mortgage Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


‘Paid up Capital and Net Surplus, $250,000.00. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


To those having idle funds we offer the most attractive investments to be found in any market 

These securities are First Mortgage Real Estate Loans, payable iu New York, or in New 
York drafts sent directly to the lender, at his option. 

We have on hand a full assortment of Applications and Securities in all sums from $200 to $15,000 each. 

We take pride in making special reference to the Rev. Dr. A. Beatty, Rector of Trinity Church, Lawrence, 
Kansas, and to the Third National Bank of New York City, as well as to fifteen hundred investors from 
Maine to California. 

Pamphlets with Testimonials and References, also sample forms, sent on application. 











EVERY LOAN CUARANTEED SATISFACTORY. 


FF. M. PERKINS, President. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary. Cc. W. GILLETT, Teasurer. N. F. HART, Anditor. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


13 & 187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY: C. C. HINE & SON, Agents. 
TWEDDLE BUILDING, ALBANY, N .Y.: M. V. B. BULL & CO., Financial Agents. 





Address L. H. PERKINS, Secretary. 














Alms-Basins: 


POLISHED BRASS, ENGRAVED, 15 in. diam. - - $45. 








“2 - REPOUSSE, 14} in. “ - - $60. 
STERLING, SILVER, ENGRAVED -.------ -- $125. 
os e REPOUSSE- --------- $150. 
“ “ 154 in, diameter - - - - - - - $200. 
ox 7 16 in. ma Gee ete Ss $250. 
STERLING SILVER AND GOLD, 15 in. diam. - $250. 
POLISHED BRONZE --------- FROM $45 TO $80. 











THESE ALMS-BASINS (PARTIC- 

ULARLY SUITABLE AS PRES- 

ENTS) ARE KEPT IN STOCK. 

PHOTOGRAPHS CF THEM WILL 

BE SENT ON REQUEST. COR- 

RESPONDENCE INVITED. 
ADDRESS 





J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 
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-SILVERSMITHS- 








ART Wor«kERrs IN GOLD, SILVER, ELECTROPLATE, 
BRASS AND OTHER METALS. 


ENGRAVERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
COMMUNION PLATE, MISSION AND PockEeT SETS, 
ALTAR RaiLs, CROSSES, PuLpPiTs, SCREENS, 
CANDLESTICKS, VASES. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 
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Most Powerful Furnaces Known and Universally Used. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON 60.’S 


Popular-Powerful 


FURNACES 


have a world-wide reputation for satisfactorily heating 








private or public buildings. 
Have more conveniences for saving fuel and labor, aro 
absolutely gas and dust-tight, and are the cheapest fur- 


naces to use. 





(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 
Mifrs. 


232 & 234 Water St., New York. 
84 Lake St., Chicago. 


1850.—— 35th Year. 








Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 


156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 





Assets, - - 7 - - - $11,000,000.00. 
Net Surplus, New York Standard, - 2,389,550.59. 





The new plan of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company continues to meet the popular 
favor. It combines the protective features of Life Insurance with the investment feature of 
the endowment policy, while it avoids the expense attending the latter by the ordinary 
method. An improvement has also been added to this new form of policy within the year, 
which gives the assured the option at the end of the period of taking the endowment in cash, 
or of continuing the insurance for a much larger amount without any further payment of 
premium, independent of the condition of health.—PAiladelphia Inquirer, January 31, 1884. 





Write for intformation—give your age. 





GENERAL AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED in desirable territory, to whom 
permanent employment and liberal compensation‘ will be given. 
Address 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HALSEY, 1st Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-President. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States. 


120 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 








TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ RECORD. 





Ist.—It was organized and commenced business in 1859 : 

2d.—It has issued more Insurance, since it commenced business, than any other Company 
ever issued in the same number of years: 

3d.—In each of the years, 1882, 1883 and 1884, it did the largest business ever transacted 
in one year by any other Company in the world: 

4th.—In the last five years its gains of Insurance remaining in force, amounted to 
$117,423,232, being nearly forty-five million in excess of any other Company : 


5th.—It does a larger business in the United States : 


6th.— - m i ‘* New York State: 
7th. — - - a ‘* Pennsylvania: 
8th. — * ” - ‘* Massachusetts : 
gth.— * ° ” ** Qhio: 
1oth.— a ™ . ‘* New Jersey: 
1ith,— - én " ‘* the Western States } 


12th.—In 1883 it wrote nearly Thirty millions more Insurance than any other Company: 

13th.—It now does ONE FOURTH of all the Life Insurance Business in the United States : 

14th.—It has the largest Four per cent. surplus of any Company in thé world : 

15th.—All the profits of the business go to the policy-holders : 

16th.—Its out-go for deaths and expenses combined are lower than in any other leading 
Company : 

17th.—The profits earned policy-holders in the last seven years were larger in proportion to 
the premiums received than in either of the two other largest New York Companies : 

18th.—It has accumulated more surplus for dividends in the last seven years than any othet 
Company : 

1gth.—Its policies are incontestable after the third year and losses by death on such 
Policies are payable immediately on the receipt of the proofs of death and a legal 
release of the claim, 





Take the elevator to the offices of Mr. George F. Johnson, General Agent of 
the Metropolitan District, and his assistants Mr. Philip Stiner, Mr. W. L. Fish, 
Mr. Leon Klopman, Mr. H. V. Myers, Mr. W. L. B. Stears, Mr. R. E. Salembier, 
and Mr. Paul Nicoladsi, who will explain Tontine Investment Policies and othet 
forms of Insurance to any who may desire information on the subject. 
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the ELECTRO ‘RADIANT surpasses almost everv other apparetus used in a school, 
The attention of the scholar is concentrated on just the ONE illustration before him, and 
the mind of the student is forcibly impressed. There is a fascination about iliustrations 
by means of the Lantern which dispels any lack of interest in tae subject in hand, which 
itmight otherwise be dry and hard to attract the student’s attention toward. The value 
of the Magic Lantern for educational purposes is acknowledged by many teachers who 
have tried it, and no College, Lecture Room, or School should be without one. 
As a means of impressing the minds of the young, it stands unexcelled. We partic- 
ularly recommend this Lantern to all societies who have occasion to raise money for 
Charitable and other purposes. 
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UNiversaL Fasaion Company's 


PERFECT-FITTING 


=PATTERNS=> 


LADIES :—If you once have used the 
patterns manufactured by the Universal 
Fashion Company you will use no others. 


“UNEIJERSAL*® PAPER PAT- 
TERNS excel all others 


Becz.use they are absolutely perfect in 
fit and save Time, Labor, Material, Money, 
and Patience, as is confirmed by the larg- 
est houses in the country. 


THE 


[Jniversal Fashion Company 
Is Established 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


Their patterns are sold and appreciated 
all over England, in France, in Belgium, in 
Holland, in Australia—even in Japan. 


Agencies carrying a full stock, are found 
2ll over the United States—from Maine to 
‘fexas, from New York to Oregon. 


CATALOGUES free on applica- 
tion 


ALBUM OF FASHIONS, contain- 
ing 1,000 large illustrations, 
mailed anywhere on receipt of 15 
cents, 


LADIES’ BASQUE, Agencies appointed in towns 
Pattern 4500 furnishe; this model, sizes of where not previously established. 
which are from 32 to 42-inch bust measure. Price, 
25 cents. 
THE 


UNIVERSAL RASHION COMPANY, 


22 WEST 14th STREET, 
Bet. 6th and 6th Aves., P NEW YORK. 
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J.B. WATKINS & Co., 


BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


Capital, $750,000. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Guaranteea 


Ba=~ Payments of Interest Prompt as Covernment 
Bonds by half- yearly Coupons payable at 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


10 Years Business Report. 


The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 1883; 8,148. 
Aggregate amount, - - - $5,049,700 

Total amount of interest earned and paid @ on the day it matured, - $1,594,500 

Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 


Aggregate amount, - 
All duly paid—no foss or arrears. 


Amount of interest earned ow paid oy these matured mortgages in 
Five years, 






































Interest 








- $833,600 


$416,800 
All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 
Tota! amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, - $2,428.100 


Number of Investors In these mortgages, 200, each one can testify that all 
our representations have been fulfilled to the letter. 
You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms and testimonials and have them when needed. Address 


The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 


LAWRENCE, EANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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HOW Woes Your Wate Rio ? 


A watch impregnated with magnetism 
cannot “keep time.” It will vary irregu- 
larly, gaining and losing and stopping, in 
the most annoying sort of way. It has 
been found that this magnetic or electric 
influence is the direct cause of the “queer 
freaks” and unaccountable behavior of fine 
watches, and is the secret enemy which has 
undermined the reputation and baffled the 
skill of our best watchmakers. 

Giles Bro. & Co. have published a very 
interesting little pamphlet describing the 
effect of magnetism in watches, which can 
be had free on application. It also de- 
scribes the “Anti-Magnetic Shield for 
Watches,” which has been proved to be a 
perfect protection against the magnetic and 
electric influence, and is specially advan- 
tageous in Railway service where these in- 
fluences are very strong, and will prevent 
the breakage of main-springs in cyclones 
and magnetic storms. Your jeweler can 
furnish or procure you this protection; if 
not, send to Giles Bro. & Co., the Chicago 
Jewelers, for a descriptive circular which 
will be mailed free on application. 
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THE 


Morvan Lire Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Richard A. McCurdy, President. 


ASSETS OVER - - - $108,000,000. 








{BOARD OF{TRUSTEES. 


Samugc E. Sproutts, Gerorce C.{RICHARDSON, Grorce F. Baker, Georce Butss,9 
Lucius Rostnson, ALEXANDER H. Rice. Jos. THOMPSON, Rurus W. PeckHam, 
Samugc D. Bascock, F, Ratcurorp STARR, Duptey Otcort, Ws. P. Drxon, 
Grorce S. Cor, Freperick H. Cossirr,} Freperic CROMWELL, - Hopart Herrick, 
— FE. Deve.in, Lewis May, Jutien T. Daviess, 4 OBERT A. GRANNISsS,‘ 
Seymour L. Husrep,* O.tver HARRIMAN, OBERT SEWELL, Nicuoras C. MILiar, 
Ricnarp A. McCurpy, Henry W. Smitx, S. Van RENSSELAER Henry H. Rocers, 
— C. HoLpen, — H. SHERWoop, CruGER, Joun W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
EMANN C. von Post, OBERT OLYPHANT, Cuas.j}R. HENDERSON, 





The new Five-Year Distribution Policy presented by 4 
this Company contains the following features : 
1st. After two years this Policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon Residence, Travel, or Occupation. 
2d. Danger of forfeiture is avoided by the agreement, on 
the part of the Company, to give paid-up Insurance 
after the Policy has been three years in force. 
3d. Dividends will be credited to the Policy Holders once 
in five years, and can be drawn in cash if desired. 
4th. A definite and liberal cash surrender value is prom- 
ised at the end of each five-year period. 
5th. Claims by Death are payable as soon as _ proofs 
are accepted. 
Those who desire a liberal Life Insurance Contract 
are invited to apply at the Office of the Company, 
Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, NEW YORK, 
or to anw of its Agents. 
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A PRIZE OF $50 


will be given for the best article on the following subject :— 

The Personal and Other Senses in which the Different Parts of the 
Psalter are to be used in the Services of the Church. In treating 
the subject, writers should give particular attention to the following :— 

Are the Psalms of the Psalter to be regarded only as lessons from 
Holy Scripture, and as such, responsively sung or said, or are we to 
adopt them as our own personal expressions where we can, and other- 
wise where we cannot, and if so, how? Giving full illustrations. 
Articles must not exceed 7,000 words in length, and be sent to the 
Editor by the 15, of February, 1886, with a sealed envelope contain- 


ing the name and address of the writer. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


THE CHURCH REVIEW 


$4 a year, in advance. Single Number, $1. 





CLUBBING RATES. 


We will send THE CHURCH REVIEW, and any other publication 
issued in the United States or Canada, for one year, on the receipt 
of the amount of the regular subscription price of both publications, 


LESS $1, 


The responsibility of The Church Press Company for the other 
publications ceases after the subscriber has received a receipt from the 
publishers of the publication subscribed for with the Review. 

Remittances must be made by P.O. Money Order, Draft, or 


Registered Letter, to 
THE CHURCH PRESS CO., 


P. O. Box 30, Station D, New York. 
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TROW’S 
PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 
COMPANY 


201-213 EAST TWELFTH STREET 


New York 


OFFERS TO PUBLISHERS AND AUTHORS FACILITIES UNEQUALLED 
IN THIS COUNTRY FOR THE RAPID AND ACCURATE 
PRODUCTION OF BOOKS. 


AAA 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


FINE JOB PRINTING 


AT REASONABLE RATES. 


Se eee en eee 





Estimates for Binding and Printing furnished on application. 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE. 


r 1886, THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-third year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Isiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department ef —iterature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Zurope, and 
especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this iiterature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 
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“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in & in their best moods. . Art, science, and 
literature find and eloquent expression in its 

from the pens of the best writers of the day; 
the reader is kept well abreast of Ln current 
thought of the age.” — Boston Daily Journ 
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ht, so comprehensive, so 
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bas Biography, fiction, science, ohn, } histo: 
poetry, tra whatever men are interes in, ai 
are found here: '"— The Watchman, Boston. 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- York 
Daily Worid. 


“In fact, a reader needs no more than this one pub- 

Heation to ‘Keep bh him well abreast of English periodi- 

cal literature. Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

In subscribing for it, our readers will secure more 

for their investment t in any other way of which 
we are cognizant.” — Jowa Churchman, Davenport. 

“ Every one of its » Seweve numbers bri some- 

thing which one must read, to know what is being 

thought of and talked of.” — Hartford Daily Courant. 


“It is indispensable to every one who desires to 
possess an inte! a, idea of the currents of contem- 
porary though Canada terian, Toronto. 

“ Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the 
roductions of the foremost writers of the day.” 
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“The queen of on - éclectics.”” — Southern 
Churchman, Richmond. 

“The best publication we know in the world.” — 
Daily Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
sa TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the ro 1886, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly n 


umbers of 1885 issued after the receipt o: 


their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


y 
CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of * Lirrettz’ 
subscriber will find himself in 


*s Lrvine Ace,’ and of one or other of vacious Ameri 
command of the whole si uation: — Piiosphs Evening Bulletin.) 


can monthlies, a 


For $10.50, Toe Lrvina Aces and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 


— s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tux Livixe Acs and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 
ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Gunton H, MENEELY 
BELL COMPANY 


Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a Superior Grade of 








CHURCH BETIS. 


Special attention give to 


CHIME AND PEAL BELLS. 








Xllwustrated Cataloguce Mailed Free. 
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man as a confession of allegiance from the creature to 
the Creator. 

The sacred day which marks the boundary of this dis- 
tinctively Divine division of time is shown to have passed 
through three stages of development. With two of these, 
the Jewish Sabbath and the Lorn’s Day, we are more 
familiar than with the third, which covers the long period 
between the Creation and the establishment of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath. That the week was limited by a sacred 
day during this period the author shows in the fourth 
study, using largely the narrative of Noah and the Ark 
to establish his position. 

In the next two studies the development of the Jewish 
Sabbath and the entire sabbatical system is fully con- 
sidered, and the conclusion drawn that it was intended 
to teach its own incompleteness and its character of a 
preparatory institution for something more perfect to 
follow. That the Lorn’s Day is both a natural and a 
necessary outgrowth and development, or rather fulfil- 
ment, of this sabbatic system, is most admirably argued 
in the seventh study. 

The first day of the week, as the great day of re- 
ligious observance, marking the boundary of the week, 
is shown to be fully set forth in the Year of Jubilee, 
which was the crowning glory of the sabbatic system, but 
which éegan a new series of sevens and did not end the old. 

The permanent and the transient in the Mosaic system 
is carefully separated, and the conclusion reached that 
the institution of the Jewish Sabbath could not have 
been continued under a dispensation intended to ex- 
pand its influences beyond the limits of Palestine, and 
eventually to embrace all nations on the face of the earth. 

The whole of this excellent argument is rounded up 
and completed in the final study, which summarises the 
preparations and prophecies of the Lorn’s Day to be 
found in the Jewish sabbatic system ; and in conclusion 
discusses the application of the Fourth Commandment, 
showing that in spirit it is more thoroughly observed 
in the Christian Lorp’s Day than it ever was, or ever 
could be, in the Sabbath of the Jews. 





